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WALLACE BRETT DONHAM 
(1877-1954) 


In 1924 the late Wallace Brett Donuam established relations 
between the Trustees of the Estate of Charles M. Hatu and Har- 
vard University; four years later the Harvard-Yenching Institute 
was incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts with the purpose of administering the fund received to 
strengthen higher education in China, with an office at Yenching 
University in Peking, and to establish at Harvard University a 
center devoted to the teaching and study of the Far East. Wallace 
DonuAM, who was then Dean of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, was elected as one of the Trustees. 

A graduate of Harvard College (class of 1899) and a holder of 
a degree from the Harvard Law School, he started his career as a 
lawyer in the legal department of the Old Colony Trust Company, 
becoming one of its Vice-Presidents in 1906. In 1919 he was 
invited by the late President A. Lawrence Lowe. of Harvard 
University to reorganize the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration and to be its dean. From this time on, his interest 
was concentrated on providing professional training for business 
administrators. 

His imaginative nature led him to a wider conception of the 
character of business administration than had been current. The 
administrator, he said, must “look all around things before inter- 
preting them ” and be aware that administration takes place in a 
context of face-to-face human relations and of conditions imposed 
by the broader social situation. Thus he came to develop a new 
way of teaching businessmen about their work and to encourage 
a field of research that has subsequently had an important influ- 
ence on the growth of the social sciences generally. As an edu- 
cator, he was perhaps best known for his application of the case 
study method to teaching both administration and human rela- 
tions, a usage that has by now been accepted far beyond the 
confines of the Harvard Business School. He also laid great stress 
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on research into the human side of business operations. It was 
with his encouragement that D. Elton Mayo, the psychologist, 
and others initiated psychological and sociological studies of the 
work place that contributed greatly to the points of view and 
problems of a whole generation of social scientists. In 1939 when 
he received from Harvard University the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws he was described: “ A businessman turned edu- 
cator; his originality and daring have shown us how a university 
should educate the businessman.” 

After he resigned as Dean of the Business School in 1942, he 
continued to teach at Harvard University until 1948, concentra- 
ting his interest on the studies of human relations and initiating a 
course on the subject in the General Education program for Col- 
lege undergraduates. In 1948 he was invited for two years to 
Colgate University where he greatly furthered the work in human 
relations and conducted a seminar for young instructors. His 
sincere and intense interest in problems of a liberal arts general 
education is revealed in his thought-provoking book Education 
for Responsible Living (1944) . 

His mind was attracted by the problems of the changes which 
were created in the nations of the Far East by the impact of 
western economy and modern technology. As a trustee of the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute and, after 1934, as Chairman of the 
Board, Wallace DonHAm was anxious to help the Christian Uni- 
versities in China which received annual subsidies from the Insti- 
tute to develop the studies of humanities, to improve their 
libraries, to support the archeological museums at Tsinan and 
Chengtu, and to help the research work of the members of the 
respective faculties. His interest was also directed towards India 
where the Allahabad University was receiving an annual subsidy 
from the Charles H. Haut fund and which Wallace Donnam 
helped to become a leading agriculture center. 

During the twenty years of my directorship I had constant 
opportunity to talk with Wallace Donuam about the activities 
of the Harvard-Yenching Institute in China and India, and after 
China became communist and our relations with the Chinese 
universities were severed, about our new relations with the aca- 
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demic institutions in Japan and Korea. Wallace Donuam always 
insisted that the people in Asia should not abandon their own 
cultures and should not blindly imitate western civilization. He 
considered that modernization should be built on a social basis in 
which the cultural values of Asia should be preserved. He took a 
particular interest in the work of H. T. Fe, during the latter’s 
period of study at the Business School and in the English trans- 
lation of K. H. Suin’s book: China Enters the Machine Age 
(1944). Wallace DonHam sincerely believed that Western schol- 
ars should help the Asians to avoid all the mistakes and errors 
committed by us during the last hundred years of our techno- 
logical process when many problems of human relations were 
disregarded or misunderstood. He realized also that in order to 
help the Asians to modernize their methods of research and in 
order to enlarge their academic horizon, Harvard University 
should give them the opportunity to work on subjects connected 
with their own civilization, offer them opportunities to meet the 
leading scholars in their fields of interest, and put at their dis- 
posal an adequately equipped Chinese-Japanese research library. 
Wallace Donuam was intensely interested in the newly established 
program of visiting scholars and when I last saw him on Novem- 
ber 8th, 1954, he asked me about the studies of the Chinese, 
Indian, Japanese, and Korean scholars who had come from distant 
Asia to Harvard University. Few people in the Far East and 
India realize that they lost a devoted and sincere friend, when 
Wallace DonuAm passed away on November 29th, 1954. 


Serge ELIssEEFF 
25 March, 1955 
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2 FRANCIS WOODMAN CLEAVES 


INTRODUCTION 


Preliminary Remarks 


On page 126 of his very interesting and instructive article 
«CoOpaHve MOHFOJbCKUX PpyKOoNHcelH u KCHIOrpados Muctutyta 
Boctroxopeyenua AKkagzemuH Hayk CCCP» [“ The Collection of 
Mongolian Manuscripts and Xylographs of the Institute of Ori- 
ental Studies of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.”] in the 
Yuenpre sanucKku Mucrutyta Boctoxosesenna [Learned Memoires 
of the Institute of Oriental Studies] 9 (1954) .90-127,* Mr. L. S. 
Pu¢xovskii remarked: 


Kpome nepeuncaieHHbIx pyKonuceli 4 KcHaOrpadpos B Monrodb- 
CKOM (OHe HMewTCs elle MATePHaJbI, pe AcTaBIAIOWIMe OCOOeHHO 
OONbUIyIO WEHHOCTh JIA H3y4CHHA MOHTOJbCKOLO A3ZbIKa HW MHCb- 
MeHHOCTH. STO mpexKje Bcero (pparMeHTbI MOHPOJIbCKHX PyKONMceli 
XIII—XIV ss. “43 Xapa-XotTo, npupesenupie Il. K. Ko3ospi. 
KpatTkKoe mpeazpapuTeibHoe OnucaHHe MX ObII0 ZaHo B. JI. Kotsu- 
yem.? OHH elle OXKUAAIOT CBOeFO MCCAeMOBATeAA. . . . 


1TI. K. Ko3snozn. Monronua u Amgo Hu MepTBbI ropox Xapa-Xoto. OFW3— 
Teorpadrus, 1947, crp. 302—304. 


[Besides the enumerated manuscripts and xylographs in the Mongolian col- 
lection there are still [other] materials, presenting a particularly great value 
for the study of the Mongolian language and literature. This, before all, [con- 
sists of] fragments of Mongolian manuscripts of the XITI-XIV cen{turies] from 
Khara-Khoto, brought [back] by P. K. Kozuov. A short preliminary description 
of them was given by V. L. Korvié.1 They still await their investigator. . . 


1P,. K. Koztov, Mongolia and Amdo and the Dead City of Khara-Khoto, OG1Z—Geografgiz, 
1947, pp. 802-304.] 


A reproduction of one of these documents is found in Plate 2 
opposite page 126 of Mr. PucKovskti’s article. The legend reads: 


Puc. 2. Pyxonucb XIII-XIV BB. u3 Xapa-XotTo. Pacnucka B nowy- 
YeHHH MUICHHUbI C OOA3aTECTBOM BEPHYTb ee B YKa3aHHbI CpOK. 
(Koaa. I]. K. Ko320Ba, dpparmenTt N@ 1). 


[Pl]. 2. Manuscript of the XITI-XIV cen[turies] from Khara-Khoto. Receipt 
in receipt of grain with the obligation to return it at a specified time. (Coll. 
of P. K. Koztov, fragment No. 1) .] 


*I am indebted to my former student, Mr. Paul B. Henze, for his kindness in 
sending me this volume of the Learned Memoires. 
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In view of the scarcity of early Mongolian texts——especially 
texts on paper—each document which comes to light has an 
importance which is relatively greater than might otherwise be 
the case, were there extant a greater number of texts. For this 
reason, we are deeply indebted to Mr. Puéxovskxti for making one 
oi the Koziov documents available for study. At the same time, 
we hope that he or one of his colleagues will publish the rest of 
the collection. 

From but a first reading of the Qara Qoto document on 1 March 
1955, it was evident to me that it was unique among all hitherto 
published Mongolian documents of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. For that reason I resolved to publish at the earliest 
opportunity a transcription and annotated translation of the 
document together with a few introductory remarks formulated 
for the purpose of placing it in its historical context and drawing 
attention to its salient institutional and linguisic features. 

As stated by Mr. Puéxovsxti on page 126 of his article, a short 
preliminary description of the Mongolian documents discovered 
by P. kK. Koziov at Qara Qoto was given by the late Wiadystaw 
Korwicz in 1923 on pages 561-565 of Koztov’s Mouromua u 
AMO 4 MepTBbIii ropox Xapa-xoTo [Mongolia and Amdo and the 
Dead City of Khara-khoto].’ In view of the relative inaccessibility 


* The complete title of this important work is: Monronmua u AMO MH MepTBbIii 
ropox Xapa-xoto, IKcneguuua Pyccxoro Teorpaduyeckoro O6mectBa B Ha- 
ropHoi As3uu I]. K. Ko3nopa, noyetHoro umenHa Pyccxoro Teorpaduyeckoro 
O6wectsa 1907-1909. C 39-10 dotoTtunnueckHMH TaGauuaMH, 241-mM pHcyHKOM 
B TeKCTe, 3-MA CX€MATHYCCKHMH KapTOUKaMH H OHO KapTOH c MaplipyTamMH 
akcnequuHH (mMacuita6 40 Bepct) [Mongolia and Amdo and the Dead City of 
Khara-khoto, Expedition of the Russian Geographical Society in Mountainous Asia 
of P. K. Kozlov, Honorary Member of the Russian Geographical Society, of 1907- 
1909. With 39 Phototypic Illustrations, 241 Illustrations in the Text, 3 Schematic 
Maps and One Map with the Itineraries of the Expedition (Scale of 40 Versts)], 
TocyxapcTBeHHoe H3aTeIbCTBO [State Publishing House], Mocksa. 1923. [letporpag 
[Moscow. 1923. Petrograd], 678 pages-+1 page of “3ameueHHble one4uaTKH” 
[“‘ Noticed misprints ”]. There is also a “ Bropoe, cokpauleHHoe H3qaHue ” [“ Second, 
abridged edition”], Orns, Tocygapctspeznoe u3qaTembcTBO reorpaduyeckort 
autepatypbi 1947 [Ogiz, State Publishing House of Geographical Literature 1947], 
$28 pages. Korwicz’s remarks are found on pages 302-304. It is to this edition that 
PucxKovskii refers the reader in note 1 on page 126 of his article “ The Collection 
of Mongelian Manuscripts and Xylographs of the Institute of Oriental Studies of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.” 
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of Kozuov’s work, I shall quote Korwicz’s description (prefaced 
by a brief statement by Koztov) in extenso. It reads as follows: 


Mexky mpouuM, 0 NaMATHHKaX MOHTOJIbCKOM MMCbMeCHHOCTH M3 
Xapa-xoTo B. JI. Korsuy roBopuT caezyroulee: 

«locie pasrpoma, yuHHeHHoro Unuruc-xaHoM B 1226—27 rr., 
TaHryTbI HH Cu-cA BOLI B COCTaB OOpa3s0BaHHOH MOHTOJamMu 
ep2kaBbl. HecMoTpa Ha 9TOT pa3srpoM, HalMOHabHad KYAbTypHad 
*KXH3Hb CTpaHbI He yracla, O 4eM CBHeTebcTByeT OOWIMpPHaA 
TaHIyTCKad JHTepaTypa c ee cBOeOOpa3sHOH MHCbMeHHOCTHIO, HO 
K BIMAHHAM, KOTOPbIM TaHryTbI 20 Tex NOp noABepralucb (mpeH- 
MYUI€CTBeEHHO CO cTOpOoHbI Kutaa u TuOeta), mpHOaBHaocb eule 
HOBO@—MOHrOJbckoe. ITO NocweqHee BAMAHHe He OrpaHHuHBa- 
OCb MpezetaMH NMOJMTHYeCKHX B3aHMOOTHOLUeCHHH H OO ero 
xXapakTepe MOXKHO JO HeKOTOPOH cTenmeHH CyHTb MO TeM MOH- 
rOJIbCKHM JOKYMeHTaM, KOTOpble ObIIH HalieHbI B Xapa-xXOTO 
Monroao-CpryyaHbcKkoH akcnequyvel mod pyKoBoyzcTBoom II. K. 
KO3,10Ba. 

«JLOKYMeHTLI 3TH HE HMCIOT TOUHBIX Lat, HO [562] naszeorpacp- 
HuecKHe HX OCOOeHHOCTH HM TOT @aKT, YTO OHH ObIIM Hal eHbl 
BMeCTe C aCCHrHallMAMH, BbIMyCKaBLIMMHCA MOHTOJamMu B KuTae, 
awT OCHOBaHHe OTHeECTH yKa3aHHble MaMATHHKH KO BPeMeHH 
MHPOBOro FocnoACTBa MOHTOWJOB, T. e. 20 1368 r.TakuM 0O6pa30m, 
Ouaronzapa HaxogKe I]. K. Ko3710Ba, MbI NOJyYYHIM BaxkHOe TIpHpa- 
uleHHe K OUCHb HEMHOFOUHMCCHHbIM MOJIMHHbIM MaMATHHKaM 
MOHTOJIbCKOH MMCbMeHHOCTH 9TOTO BpemMeHH. JO cHxX nop noz06- 
Hble MaMATHHKU OblIM HAM H3BeCTHbI (MO CBOeCMy MPpOHCXOx- 
e@HH10 WIM MeCTy HaxowKeHHa) U3 3ou0TOH Opgzn, Mepcun, 
Bocrouxoro TypkectaHa, Cu6upu, Co6cTtBenHoro Kutas u ceBep- 
HOH MouwroJHv; HMeHCb MOHETHI, YEKAHMBLIIHECA C MOHTOJIbCKHMH 
JereHaMuv B 30n0TOH Opze, Mepcuu u Ipy3uu. Tenepb k 9TOMy 
MepeyH!O HY2KHO MpHOaBUTb UM HOBbIM paiOH—CTpaHy TaHIyTOB. 

«O6ujee YHCIO HaleHHbIX B Xapa-XOTO MOHIOJIbCKHX JLOKy- 
MeHTOB Mcyepnbipaetca 17 HyMepaMH: CpeH HUX MbI HMe€eM OKOJIO 
HecaTKa HeOOJbUIMX (parMeHTOB, OJHY MaJIeHbKy!O PyKOMHCHy!O 
KHIDKKY B 34 ancta [563] (14 & 5,7 cM.), OCTa/IbHbIe—JOKYMEeHTHI B 
10—20 crpox. IlpuH He3HauHTeabHOCTH, NO OO’emMy, 9TOH KOU- 
JI@KUHH, OHA OKa3alacb JOBOJbHO pa3sHOOOpa3HOH MO cBOeMYy 
cOZep2KaHH0. 

«YNOMAHYTaA KHW2KKa CyKHa MocoOvemM A raqaHui, Oco- 
OeHHO MPH OMpexeseHHH C4AaCTJMBbIX HM HeCUaACTHbIX Hel; CO- 
cTaB.leHa NO KHTalicKHM OOpa3yaM, ynoTpeOA1OuWMMCcA B Kutae u 
WOubIHeE. Baawertey ITOH KHHXKKH, NOBAZHMOMY, OOJalalt 3HaHHeM 
KHTaHCKOrO A3bIKa, TAK KaK B HeH NOBCHOAY BCTpeyaioTcA KHTaH- 
CKHe COBa, NepeaHHble KATAMCKHMH HepOrandaMH HIM MOHTOWJb- 
CKHMH OyKBaMH, a B KOHIUe ake MOMELICHbI WeTble pellenThl, Ha 
KHTaHCKOM AB3bIKe, JIA MpHrOTOBIeHHA JeKapcTB OT Ooe3HeH, 
KOTOPbIMM CTpayatoT JOoWazH. Jia MOHTOJa-CKOTOBOa 9TH pe- 
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WelTbl, MOBHXHMOMY, MpexcTaBAAIM OCOObIM HHTepec H NOTOMY 
Ob 3anHcaHbl B radaTebHy!l0 KHWKKY, HAXOAMBLIYIOCA B MOCTO- 
AHHOM ynoTpeOeHHH, Kak 06 9TOM FOBOPHT ee H3HOLWICHHbI BU. 

«OyzuH (pparmenT B 14 cTpOK HOCHT ZHakTHYeCKHH xapakTep 
HM, HaCKOJbKO MOKHO 3aKJIIOUNTb NO pa30-[(564]6paHHOoH uacTH, 
npeacTapadeT COOO1 OTPbIBOK 43 NoyyeHuu Unuruc-xana. [10706- 
HbI€ MOYYeHHA COXPaHHJIHCb Y MOHFOJbCKHX II€MeH B pa3M4alo- 
UIMXCA MeKTY Cobo pexakKUMAX HM OHBIHe; CyAA MO 3STOMY 
MOKYMeHTY, OHH ObIIH 3aNHCaHbI MOHTOMaMH paHO HM MOTPJIM, Ha- 
paay C yCTHbIMH MpewaHvAMH, NOCAyKHTb H3BECTHOMY Mepcud- 
CKOMYy HCTOpHKy Hayasa XIV Beka PaliMya-232qHHY HCTOUHHXKOM 
aaa Tex UMHrHCOBbIX HaCTaBJICHHH, KOTOPble MOMEeLIeHEI B ero 
Tpyze O MOHTOwax. Ha (bparMeHTe, NOBHAHMOMY, HMeOCb HX UMA 
UnMHrHC-xXaHa, HO 9TO MECTO TeKCTA, K COMKAJCHHIO, NOBPexK CHO H 
COXpaHHJlacb TOJIbKO BepXHAA YacTb cOBa «UHH», BbIHeCeHHaA 
Ha HaJJleKalllyi0 BbICOTY Haj, BEPTHKAJIbHbIMH CTPOKaMH TeKCTA, 
corsacHo TpeOoBaHHAM O*UUMAaAIbHOrO JTHKETA, 3AMMCTBOBAHHOTO 
y KuTahyeB. 3a TO NOMHOCTbIO COXpaHHJOCb HMA H3BeCTHOrO 
cnOJBHKHHKa Unnruc-xana, Boropuy (y PawiMy-9204Ha BypxKH- 
HOAH), K KOTOPOMY, BHHMO, HM OOpallleHa COXpaHMBIWaAcA 4acTb 
noyuenusx. Buel MbI HMeeM OOBIYHYIO B MOHPOJbCKHX MOSTHYCCKUX 
MNPOM3BeeHHAX aIHTepalHio, H NOTOMY JaHHawA peaKWA yxKe 
mpelcTaBlaeT coO0% snnyecKy10 OOpaboTKy caoB UnHrHc-xana. 
CoorserTcTBy1ollel YacTH B APyrHX H3BeCTHBIX peakKUMAX NOy- 
4YeHHH He MMeeTCA. 

«Ha o60poTHOH cTopoHe Toro %xe (parmMeHTa MMeeTCA NATb 
CTpOK meuaTHoro Tekcta (15 cTpaHuya Il raaBbl) wopuzMYecKoro 
COep2KaHHA, MOBHAHMOMY, MNOMO#KeHHA O (PYHKUMAX KaKOFO-TO 
yupex2eHHA, C KHTaHCKOH TePMHHOWOrHeH. 

«<Bodbliad 4acTb LOKYMe€HTOB—JeOBaA NepenuCcKa: MMCbMa C 
NOJHeECeHHeM NOLapKOB, *Kait06a NO Cy4alO NOXHULeHHA OWA, 
ABa JOJFOBbIX aKTa O NOJYYeHHH B3aiMbI MUIeHHIWbI C HMeHAaMH, 
meuaTAMH («3HaMeHaMH>») JOJDKHHKOB, NOPyYHTeJA HM CBHLeTeeH; 
o6a nocweqHHx JOKyMeHTa HalHCcaHbl MO OAHOH TpadapeTHoH 
opme, KOTOpad NpHHATa B YHTypCKHX JOJFOBbIX pacmHcKax, 
Hal JeHHbIX B BOcTOUHOM TypkKecTaHe, H, OYCBHAHO, Obla 3aMMCT- 
BOBaHa MOHYFOJIaMH, BMeCTe C MHCbMOM, y yHrypoB. Ilomumo 
YHCTO ObITOBbIX NOAPOGHOCTeli, ITH AOKYMEHTHI alOT HaM HeKO- 
TOpOe KOJIHYeCCTBO HMEH, H3 KOMX YaCTb, BEPOATHO, NPHHAMexKata 
TaHryTaM. Tak KaK TaHryTCKaa MHCbMeHHOCTb OCTaeTCA BCé ele 
He pa306paHHOM, a KHTaHckHve MCTOpHyecKHe COYHHEHHA HM Ma- 
MATHHKH MepeawoT COOCTBeHHbIe Ha3BaHHA B OYeCHb HCKayKeHHOH 
cbopme, TO MOHrOJbcKOe H300paxKeHHe MOMKeET OPOCHTb CBeT Ha 
XapaKTep TaHryTCKOPO A3bIKa H BO BCAKOM CJlyuae LaTb 9TH HMeHA, 
HeECMOTpA Ha Bce HecoBep-[565]uIeHCTBa MOHTOJIbCKOrO adaBuTa, 
B HaHOouee ONH3KOH K JeHCTBHTeAbHOCTH qopme. IIpuBoaumM 
HeKOTOpble H3 9THX HMeH (C BO3MOXKHbIMH BapHaHTaMH B UTeCHHH): 
Youcouo (Lloncouo), Caca (Kaca), Mcu nam6y (Mum uam6o), 
Ham6y (Am6o), Cyt wm (Kyt wi), Wan cyHan (LlaH KyHaH), Cy 
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capamOat (Coo capam6a), CHH KyJIM; BO3MO2KHO, 4TO He BCe 3TH 
HMeHa npHHal1exKaln TaHryTamM. 

«Haiizqenubie B Xapa-XOTO MOHTOJIbCKHe JOKYMCHTBI HamHCaHbl 
TaK Ha3bIBaeCMbIM yiirypcKHM MIMCbMOM, ITIpH 4eM B HHX HMCHWTCH 
Te #e OcOOeHHOCTH, KOTOpble NpHCylWiH NaMATHHKaM TOTO Ke 
IIPHMepHO BpeMeHH, JOUeAWIMM, 20 Hac OT yirypoB. STO AMUI- 
HM pa3 yKa3bIBaeT Ha TO, UTO MOHTOJIbI, ycBavBaa cee yirypcKHit 
aul@aBur, NepBOHavaJIbHO He BHeCIH B He€rO HHKaKHX H3MeHeHHK 
M Te OTAHYUHA, KOTOPble MpeAcTaBJIAeT COBPCEMCHHOC MOHTOJIbCKOE 
NHCbMO, ABHJIMCb B Ooee MO3THIOIO ST1OXy. 

«Oco6eHHO OJHAKO JHOOONLITHO ObIIO BCTPpeTHTb cpeau Xapa- 
XOTOCKHX JIOKYMCHTOB /JIBa HeOOJIbLUIUX (pparmenta meyvaTHbix 
(KcHorpadbuyeckHx) H3qaHHH. Jlo HeqaBHeroO BpeMeHH HaM He 
ObINO H3BECTHO MOHTOJbCKUX KCHIOrpadosB paHee NOMOBHHbI XVII 
B. ToapKo B1907 r. T. ManHeprelim Haller rge-To B B. TpyKecTaHe 
HeOOJbWOM MOHTOAbCKHH KCHAOrpad OyAAMicKOrO cosepxKaHHA, 
MHCaHHbIh THOeTCKHM KBaJipaTHbIM INIHCbMOM HU OTHOCALIMHMCA K 
3moxe€ MHpOBOrTO FOCcnOACTBa MOHTOJIOB. Tenepb MbI NnOJYUHIA 
OT TOM #Ke 9NOXH OOPasubl MOHFOJbCKHX KCHIOrpadpos yiryp- 
ckoro mucbMa. Muu oco6eHHO HariAHO yCTaHaBJIMBaeTCA OOLI- 
HOCTb MOHTOJbCKOrO H yiirypcKOro acbaBUTOB; OTMeTHM HaJHuHe 
cTaporo Ha¥epTaHHA M C MpepbiBalollelicA BEPTHKAIbHOH 4epToH. 

«Takum OOpa30m Xapa-xOTOCKHe NaMATHHKH MpeCTaBIAIOT 
HHTepec He TOAbKO MO COep2KaHHI0, HO H 10 cbopme». 

[By the way, about the monuments of Mongolian literature from Khara- 
khoto V. L. Kortvié says the following: 

“ After the complete destruction wrought by Cingis-khan in the yfear]s 
1226-27, the Tanguts or Si-sya entered into the composition of the empire 
created by the Mongols. In spite of this complete destruction, the national 
cultural life of the country did not fade away, about which attests the volumi- 
nous Tangutic literature in its autochthonous writing, but to the influences to 
which the Tanguts up to these times exposed themselves (preéminently from 
the side of China and Tibet) there was added yet a new one—the Mongolian. 
This last influence was not bounded by the limits of political reciprocal rela- 
tions and about its character it is possible up to a certain degree to judge by 
those Mongolian documents which were discovered in Khara-khoto by the 
Mongolo-Syéuan’ expedition under the leadership of P. K. Kozxov. 

“These documents do not have precise dates, but [562] their palaeographic 
particularities and the very fact that they were discovered together with the 
assignations put out by the Mongols in China, give a basis to assign the 
indicated monuments to the time of the world domination of the Mongols, 
i.e., up to the yfear] 1368. In such a manner, thanks to the find of P. K. 
Koziov, we have received an important augmentation to the very few monu- 
ments of Mongolian literature of this time. Up to these times similar monu- 
ments were known to us (by their provenance or place of finding) from the 
Golden Horde, Persia, Eastern Turkestan, Siberia, China Proper and Northern 
Mongolia; there were coins, embossed with Mongolian legends in the Golden 
Horde, Persia and Georgia. Now to this list it is necessary to add also a 
new area—the country of the Tanguts. 
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“ The general number of Mongolian documents discovered in Khara-khoto 
is exhausted by 17 numbers: among them we have around ten small frag- 
ments, one small manuscript booklet in 34 folios [563] (14x5, 7cm.), the 
remaining—documents in 10-20 lines. In [spite of] the insignificance, in bulk, 
of this collection, it has revealed itself quite diverse in its content. 

“The booklet mentioned served as an aid for divinations, particularly in 
the determination of lucky and unlucky days; [it was] composed according to 
Chinese models used in China even up to now. The possessor of this booklet, 
evidently, possessed a knowledge of the Chinese language, inasmuch as Chinese 
words are encountered everywhere in it, given in Chinese characters or Mon- 
golian letters, and at the end [there] even [are] put whole recipes in the 
Chinese language for the preparation of medicines against illnesses from which 
horses suffer. For the Mongolian livestock-raiser these recipes, evidently, 
presented a particular interest and, therefore, were written into a divinatory 
booklet, found in constant use, as about this speaks its worn-out look. 

“One fragment in 14 lines has a didactic character and, insofar as it is 
possible to conclude from [564] the deciphered parts, constitutes a fragment 
from the precepts of Cingis-khan. Similar precepts have been preserved among 
the Mongolian tribes in versions differing among themselves even up io now; 
judging by this document, they were written by the Mongols early and were 
able, on a par with the oral traditions, to serve the well-known Persian his- 
torian of the beginning of the XIV[th] century Rasid-eddin as a source for 
those precepts of Cingis, which [are] put in his work about the Mongols. On 
the fragment, evidently, there was even the name of Cingis-khan, but this 
place in the text, to [our] regret, [is] damaged and there has been preserved 
only the upper part of the word «Cin», elevated to the required height above 
the vertical lines of the text, conformably to the requirements of the official 
etiquette borrowed from the Chinese. On the other hand there has been 
preserved in full the name of the well-known fellow-champion of Cingis-khan, 
Bogoréu (Burdzi-noyan in RaSsid-eddin), to whom, evidently, is directed the 
preserved part of the precept. In it we have the alliteration usual in the Mon- 
golian poetic works and, therefore, the given version already constitutes an 
epic reworking of the words of Cingis-khan. There is no corresponding part in 
other well-known versions. 

“On the reverse side of this same fragment there are five lines of a printed 
text (page 15 of chapter II) of a juridical content, evidently statutes about 
the functions of some institution with Chinese terminology. 

“A large part of the documents—business correspondence: letters with the 
presentation of gifts, a complaint on the occasion of a stolen horse, two acts 
of debt about the receipt of wheat as a loan with the names, seals («marks») 
of the debtors, of the guarantor and the witnesses; both of the last documents 
[are] written in a stereotyped form, which [was] adopted in the Uighur receipts 
of debt, discovered in Eastern Turkestan, and, obviously, was borrowed by 
the Mongols, together with the writing, from the Uighurs. Besides the purely 
existential details, these documents give to us a certain quantity of names, 
of which a part, probably, belonged to Tanguts. Inasmuch as the Tangutic 
writing still remains undeciphered, and the Chinese historical works and 
monuments transmit proper names in a very distorted form, then the Mon- 
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golian representation can throw light on the character of the Tangutic language 
and in every case give these names, in spite of all the imperfection [565] of the 
Mongolian alphabet, in a form, above all, close to reality. We shall cite some 
of these names (with possible variants in reading): Consono (Consono) , Sasa 
(Kasa); Isi nambu (ISi nambo), Nambu (Ambo), Sut Si (Kut &3i), Can 
sunan (Can kunan), Su sarambat (Soo saramba), Sin kuli; [it is] possible 
that not all these names belonged to Tanguts. 

“The Mongolian documents discovered in Khara-khoto [are] written in the 
so-called Uighur script, and also in them there are the same particularities 
which are common to monuments of approximately this same time, which 
have come down to us from the Uighurs. This, once more, points to the fact 
that the Mongols, adopting for themselves the Uighur alphabet, originally 
did not introduce into it any changes and those differences which the con- 
temporary Mongolian script presents appeared at a much later period. 

“Tt was, however, particularly curious to encounter among the Khara-khoto 
documents two small fragments of printed (xylographic) editions. Until a 
recent time there was not known to us [any] Mongolian xylographs earlier 
than the middle of the XVII[th] c{entury]. Only in the y[ear] 1907 did G. 
MANNERHEIM discover somewhere in Efastern] Turkestan a small Mongolian 
xylograph of Buddhist content, written in the Tibetan square script and 
relating to the period of world domination of the Mongols. Now we have 
received from this same period specimens of Mongolian xylographs of the 
Uighur script. By them particularly visibly there is established the community 
of Mongolian and Uighur alphabets; let us note the presence of the old 
tracing of m with the interrupted vertical stroke. 

“In such a manner the Khara-khoto monuments present interest not only 
in content, but in form.”] 


It was in 1923 or thirty-two years ago that Wladystaw Korwicz 
gave us this description of the Mongolian documents discovered 
by Kozxov, but until Mr. Pucxovsxii reproduced in his recent 
article the document which I call a “ loan contract ’—one of the 
“two acts of debt about the receipt of wheat as a loan,” to use 
Korwicz’s characterization—not a single one of the documents 
has been made accessible to scholarship.* 


® The Chinese documents discovered on the site of Qara Qoto have fared better. 
Cf., e. g., A. I. Ivanov, “ JlokyMeHTbI 13% ropofa Xapa-xoro. I. Kutatickoe yacTHoe 
nucbMo XIV Bbka” (“ Documents sur l’histoire de Khara-Khoto. I. Lettre chinoise 
du XIV siecle”), Uspbctia Mmnepatopcxoii Akagemun Hayxb (Bulletin de 
VAcadémie Impériale des Sciences de St.-Pétersbourg), 1911, pp. 831-836; Paul 
Pe.uiot, “Les documents chinois trouvés par la mission Kozlov & Khara-Khoto,” 
Journal asiatique 3(1914) 503-518; and Les documents chinois de la troisieme expédi- 
tion de Sir Aurel Stein en Asie Centrale, Edited by the Late Henri Masprro and 
published by The Trustees of the British Museum, London, 1958, pp. xii + 268 + 
xxxix “ planches.” The “ Cinquiéme partie” on pages 192-281 is entitled “ Documents 
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Description of the Document 


The document consists of twenty-two lines of text which seems 
to be complete. It is written on what appears to be a single, 
oblong piece of paper. (See Plate I.) The handwriting, to judge 
by the ductus, is of the Yiian period. 

The nature of the document was, as we have seen, first deter- 
mined by Wiadystaw Kortwicz, who recognized it as one of 

. . . two acts of debt about the receipt of wheat as a loan with the names, 
seals («marks») of the debtors, of the guarantor and the witnesses; both of 
the last documents [are] written in a stereotyped form, which [was] adopted 
in the Uighur receipts of debts, discovered in Eastern Turkestan, and, 


obviously, was borrowed by the Mongols, together with the writing, from the 
Uighurs. 


Although there is little to add to this observation by Wiadystaw 
Kotwicz insofar as the general nature of our document is con- 
cerned, it should be remarked that Mr. PuCKovskti was the first 
to mention the fact that it is stipulated in the contract that the 
wheat was loaned “ with the obligation to return it at a specified 
time.” Inasmuch as I describe the content of the document in 
some detail below, I shall not discuss it further at this juncture. 

When Korwicz described the Qara Qoto documents, in stating 
that “both of the last documents [are] written in a stereotyped 
form, which [was] adopted in the Uighur receipts of debt, dis- 
covered in Eastern Turkestan, and, obviously, was borrowed by 
the Mongols, together with the writing, from the Uighurs,” he 
had in mind, I presume, the documents published in W. RapLorr’s 
article “ Uigurische Schriftstiicke, in Text und Ubersetzung ” in 
the Abhandlungen der philosophisch-philologischen Klasse der 
K6niglich Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vierund- 
zwanzigsten Bandes erste Abteilung, in der Reihe der Denkschriften 
der LX XX. Band, Miinchen 1906, pp. 181-195, as an “ Anhang” 


provenant de Khara-khoto: Epoque Si-hia et_époque mongole.” These consist of 
“1. Documents de |’époque des T‘ang” (pp. 192-198) ; “2. Documents de 1l’époque 
Khitai (Leao)” (pp. 193-197); and “38. Documents de l’époque des Yuan” (pp. 
197-231). Cf. also Lien-sheng Yana, “ Notes on Maspero’s Les documents chinois de 
la troisiéme expédition de Sir Aurel Stein en Asie Centrale” on pages 142-158 of this 
issue of the HJAS. 
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to Albert GRUNWEDEL’s article “ Bericht iiber archaologische Ar- 
beiten in Idikutschari und Umgebung im Winter 1902-1903 ” on 
pages 1-180; 195-196 + “ Tafel I ’-“ Tafel XXX.” Since that time, 
still other documents of the same nature have been made available.* 

This observation by Kotwicz is of the highest importance in 
that it recognizes another facet of the cultural indebtedness of the 
Mongols to the Uighur Turks. It is imperative to add, however, 
that, in imitating the “ stereotyped form, which [was] adopted in 
the Uighur receipts of debt,” the Mongols, in reality, albeit in- 
directly, were imitating patterns borrowed by the Uighur Turks 
from T‘ang China. This facet of the cultural indebtedness of 
the Uighur Turks to T‘ang China is, of course, an established 
fact which need not be labored.’ For T‘ang documents, however, 
which set the pattern both of form and content for the Uighur 
and ultimately Mongolian business documents such as the loan 
contract under consideration we have only to turn to the monu- 
mental 7'6-S6 héritsu bunsho no kenkya WEAR SCE OWI (The 
Critical Study on Legal Documents of the T‘ang and Sung Eras) 
of Nuva Noboru (JFK. So meagre is our knowledge of the 
circumstances under which a loan contract might have been drawn 
on early Mongolian soil that it may prove useful in the study of 
our own document to take cognizance of the circumstances under 
which such documents were drawn in T‘ang (and Sung) China 
as they are set forth on pages 3-4 of the English résumé at the end 
of Professor Nupa’s book: 

. . . Chapter IV treats of documents relative to the loan for consumption 
(mutuum) (Pls. I,, V;,2, VI, Figs. 10, 18, 19). The subject of this loan is, as 


the case may be, money, unhulled rice, wheat and barley, silk and other 
fungibles. Some of the documents of this kind contain a statement intended 


*Cf., e.g. S. E. Matov, IlamaTHHku jpeBHeTIOpKCKOH MHCbMeHHOCTH, TeKcTbI 
M MccHegoBaHuA [Monuments of Ancient Turkish Literature, Texts and Researches], 
M3gatenpctpo Axanemun Hayx CCCP [Publishing House of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR], Mocksa 1951 Jlenuurpag [Moscow 1951 Leningrad], 451 pages. 

*Cf., e.g., the entry “7. niSan, tamya” on pages 323-324 of F. W. K. Muuuer’s 
“ Uigurische Glossen ” on pages $10-824 of the Festschrift fiir Friedrich Hirth 2u seinem 
75. Geburtstag 16. April 1920. Mit 10 Tafeln, 54 Abbildungen im Text und einer 
Karte, Berlin 1920, Oesterheld & Co. Verlag, 402 pages. 

*The Toho Bunkwa Gakuin: The Academy of Oriental Culture, Tokyo Institute, 
Tokyo, 1937. Pp. 8+ 857 + xiv Pl. +17 pages of “Sakuin” #45] [* Index ”] +8 
pages of English résumé. 
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for an agreement relative to interest (i. e. renumerative interest) , while others 
have not any such statement. Furthermore, some of the documents have a 
statement for payment of the reparable interest, in case the debtor should 
fail to perform his obligations. In case of the debtor’s non-performance, the 
creditor is authorized to effect a private distress which is known by the name 
of ch‘ien-ch‘e fei) or ch‘e-to i! 4. With regard to the private distress which 
we find in the Khotan documents and others, Dr. Nakata has already pub- 
lished the result of his thoroughgoing studies on the subject. The present 
author in this book has investigated the same subject as it appeared in the 
Tun-huang documents. It is noticed in the documents that a person who 
stands the surety for another person (pao-jen ff )\; k‘ou-ch‘éng-jen [7K 
AX.) is to guarantee against the disappearance of the debtor on the liability 
(Haftung) of the compensation of the damages resulting therefrom. But the 
suretyship of the T‘ang and Sung eras was not such as defined by the modern 
law of suretyship, in which the surety owes exactly one and the same liabilities 
for the performance of obligations as the debtor himself. As regards such 
system of suretyship, Dr. Nakata has been investigating for some time past 
and now it is concluded by him that it is similar to the system found in 
Babylonia and other localities, and is known among the scholars by the name 
of the [4] Stillesizbiirgschaft [sic]. The author has investigated the same subject 
in the Tun-huang documents. The author’s study on suretyship as appearing in 
the documents as well as in other materials has further made it clear that on 
certain occasions, sureties are held responsible for the performance of obliga- 
tions in lieu of the (principal) debtors, in case of the latter’s dissappearance, 
or not returning home from journey, or of death or of insolvency. The form 
of joint obligations (t‘wng-chieh [Rl {f§) or of jointly bound suretyship (lien-pao 
Ef ) also existed. But, although these are called by the common term of 
“joint ” obligations or “ joint ” suretyship, the indivisable joint responsibility 
for the same obligation has not necessarily been shared by the joint debtors or 
by the joint sureties and the (principal) debtors. Among those documents 
which were discovered by Dr. A von Le Coq at Turfan, a document in which 
the combination of the lien-pao j4if (joint surety) and t*ung-chieh [Rl {fF 
(joint obligation) is mentioned as lien-pao-t‘ung-chieh (lit., joint-surety and 
joint-obligation) is found, viz., the document of the T‘ang era proving the 
loan of unhulled rice. The deed of pledge on movable effects (Pl. I, Fig. 19) 
and the deed of hostage (Pl. V.) were also discovered at the Western frontier 
region. The interest-gage (Zinssatzung) and the perpetual-gage (Ewigsatzung), 
in which the provision was made to pay off the interest of a loan by means of 
services rendered, was in practice very early, although only a few cases of this 
kind of pledge have so far been found among the documents relative to 
hostage. Generally speaking, however, during the T‘ang and Sung periods, 
the self-forfeiting pledge (i.e., forfeiture-gage) upon nonpayment (lex com- 
missoria) was in prevalence in connection with hostage, just as it was so in 
connection with the pledge on movable effects, while the interest-gage and the 
perpetual-gage of antichresis were also in vogue. . . . 


Turning to our own document and examining it more closely 
in the light of the valuable remarks formulated by Kotwicz as well 
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as the historical and institutional background furnished by the 
English summary of Professor Nipa’s “ Chapter IV” on “ the 
loan for consumption ” we may formulate a few descriptive re- 
marks relative to the content and form of the document. 

On the ninth day of the fourth moon of the year of the dragon 
Sing Quli and Sing ISinambu who, to judge by their identical 
surname, were brothers or close relatives, borrowed on behalf of 
Soéqul-a, a nomad, three “ sacks” and seven “ pints” of wheat 
without interest from a certain Suu Degiir with the understanding 
that the loan would be repaid in full by the fifteenth day of the 
seventh moon of the same year. A guarantor by the name of 
Nambu stood surety, agreeing, in the event of Soéqul-a’s dis- 
appearance, to compensate Suu Degiir with exactly double the 
amount of wheat borrowed. 

Affixed to the document are the names and marks of Sing Quli 
and Sing ISinambu together with those of the guarantor, Nambu, 
and those of a certain Samdu Uker Temiir who is not elsewhere 
mentioned in the document. 

At the end of the document there appear the names and marks 
of three witnesses, Suu Sarambaba, who may have been a brother 
or a close relative of Suu Degiir, a certain Cang Siing who, to 
judge by his name, was a Chinese, and, finally, a certain Sod Si 
Baysi, i. e., Master Sod Si, who conceivably was the writer of the 
document. 

The date when the document was written does not appear, as 
might be expected, at the end of the text. It is probable, however, 
that the document was written “on the ninth sine of the fourth 
moon, the year of the dragon,” the date, in effect, when the loan 
was made. As to the “ year of the dragon,” it is, of course, im- 
possible to know which year it was. For a brief discussion of the 
problem see note 3 in the “ Notes to the Translation of the 
Document.” 

When we compare this document with those published by 
RaptorF in his article “ Uigurische Schriftstiicke, in Text und 
Ubersetzung ” 7 as well as those published by the Russian scholar 
S. E. Matov in the section entitled “ fOpuauueckue 20kyMeHTHBI 


7 See page 9 above. 
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Yiirypos ” [“ Juridical Documents of the Uigurs ”’] on pages 200- 
218 of his NlamaTHuku 2peBHeTIOPKCKOH MMCcbMeHHOCTH * [Monu- 
ments of Ancient Turkish Literature] we see, at a glance, how faith- 
fully the Mongolian document adheres, in form, to its Uighur pro- 
totypes. Although it is not my intention in this brief Introduction 
to undertake a thorough comparative study of the Mongolian 
document and its Uighur prototypes, I should like, in selecting one 
or two of the comparable Uighur documents in Raptorr’s article 
and one or two in Matov’s book, briefly to indicate some of the 
salient features which they have in common. For this purpose J 
shall primarily utilize documents 1 and 7 in Raptorr (op. cit., 
p. 182 and p. 184) and “3aem kyHxytTa, lOp. (7)” [“ Loan of 
Sesame, Jur. (7) ”] and “ 3aem macaa, lOp. (27)” [“ Loan of Oil, 
Jur. (27) ”] in Matov (op. cit., p. 208 and pp. 215-216) . 

In the first place, we observe that all the Uighur documents to 
which I have made reference (as well, incidentally, as many 
others) open with the date—the year, the month, and the day. 
Cf., e.g., Raptorr 1: “ Qoin jil ii¢iiné ai iki otusqa ” “ Im Schaf- 
jahre, den dritten Monat, den zweiundzwanzigsten Tag.” Cf. also, 
e. g., Marov “Jur. (27)”: “ Biéin jyl tértiiné ai [2] bis jany qa” 
“B rox o6e3baHbI, B YETBEPTHIi MECAL, B MATHIN (eHb) HOBOTO 
(mecaua)” [“ In the year of the monkey, in the fourth moon, on 
the fifth (day) of the new (moon) ”] It is clear, therefore, that the 
Mongolian document followed this precedent without deviation. 

We also observe that in the Uighur documents in question, there 
next occurs a formula to which the words Soéqul-a buyudai [4] 
keregtii bolju in lines 3-4 of the Mongolian document corre- 
spond. In Raptor 1 (Il. 2-3) it is “ mana Min-Tamiirka tiiska 
por karkiak [3] polup ” “ Da mir, dem Ming-Temiir, auf Zuschlag 
Wein notig war, ....” In Radloff 7 (Il. 2-3) it is “mana 
Qaisituga tiiska kiinéit karkak polup ” “Da mir, dem Kaisitu, 
Ol auf Zuschlag nétig war, ....” In Matov “Jur. (7)” (Il. 2-3) 
it is: “ mana Qavsyduga tiiska kiinéit [3] k (a) rgik bolup ” “ Tak 
Kak Mue, KaBcbi zy, MOHaOOUOCh NO MPOUeHT KyHKYTHOe MACAO, 

.’ (“inasmuch as for me, Kavsydu, there was necessary at 
interest sesame oil, . . .”]. In Matov “ Jur. (27) ” (ll. 2-4) it is: 


® See note 4 above. 
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“maya Qumas [3] Bai ga tis ka kiincid [4] k (a) rgik bolup ” 
“xorga MHe, Kymaul-bato, noHagqoOusocb Jaa BbIrOogH (Noy 
MpOWeHTbI?) KyHKyTHOe Macao, .. .” [“ when for me, Kumas-Bai, 
there was necessary for benefit (at interest?) sesame oil, . . .”]. 

After this we find in each case in the Uighur documents words 
to the effect that so-and-so borrowed so much of such-and-such 
from so-and-so. Cf., e.g., Raptorr 1: “. . . Turi pakSitin jarim 
qap por altim.” “. .. habe ich vom Turi Bakschi einen halben 
Schlauch Wein erhalten.” Here, too, we see that the correspond- 
ing phraseology in lines 4-7 of the Mongolian document, Suu 
Degiir-ece . . . [5| yurban tayar dolon [6] sim buyudai . . . aysuju 
[7| abuba, follows the pattern of its prototype without the slightest 
deviation insofar as the basic structure of the pattern is con- 
cerned. It is perfectly obvious, however, that the basic structure 
is capable of expansion in the sense that additional elements such 
as the words yabuqu [5] temiir-tii sim-iyer in lines 4-5 and asiy 
diget in line 6 may be inserted within the framework of the pattern. 
They constitute, in effect, nothing more than additional qualifying 
or restrictive elements. They do not break the basic pattern as 
inherited from the Uighur prototypes. 

As to the date of repayment, it, too, is clearly stated in each of 
the Uighur documents in question. Cf., e. g., RADLOFF 1 (Il. 4-5): 
“kiis Janida pir pir qap [5] siiciik koni periirmin ” “Zu Anfang 
des Herbstes werde ich einen ganzen Schlauch Most richtig zu- 
riickgeben.” To this segment of the pattern of its prototypes the 
Mongolian text corresponds as rigorously as it does to the others, 
although additional qualifying and restrictive elements again 
appear as insertions within the framework of the pattern. 

Finally, the conditions under which the borrower contracts to 
reimburse the lender or, in the event of his (i. e., the borrower’s) 
inability to do so because of death or for any other cause, to have 
the lender reimbursed by someone who stands surety vary, under- 
standably, from case to case. In Raptorr 1 (Il. 5-9) the conditions 
read as follows: “permatin [6] kaciirsir min el janinéa tiisi [7] 
pila k6ni periirman. perkin¢éa par [8] joq polsar min Nom-Qulinin 
taki-[9]lar pila k6ni persiinlair.” “Sollte ich verspaten, so werde 
ich ihn dem Volksgebrauch gemif mit Zuschlag geben. Sollte 
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ich verhindert sein, ihn zu geben, so wird es Nom-Quli mit seinem 
Geschlechte alles richtig geben.” In Matov “ Jur. (7) ” (ll. 5-8) 
they read: “ Birmadin kaéiirsir m (a)n il [6] janynéa tiisi bila 
biriir birkinéa [7] bar joq bolsar m (a) n inim Qasuq nyy [8] tagi 
lar bila k6ni birsiinlar.” ‘“ Ecau s mpocpouy, He oTZaBas, TO nO 
o6biual0 Hapoda OTAaM c NpoweHTaMu. Ec a 2O yiuaTbl yMpy, 
TO MOH MaanqumMi Gpat Kacyk nycTb NpaBMIbHO yiaTUT C porcT- 
BeHHHKamMu.” [“ If I allow the term to expire, not repaying, then, 
according to the custom of the people, I shall repay with interest. 
If I die before payment, then let my younger brother Kasuk 
rightly pay with the kinsmen.”] Here, as elsewhere, the Mon- 
golian document conforms just as rigorously to the basic pattern 
of the Uighur prototypes. In view of the fact that Soéqul-a was 
a nomad, the possibility of his transhuming and thus disappearing, 
perhaps, forever, was not overlooked, when the document was 
drawn. For this reason, a certain Nambu agreed to stand surety 
as guarantor and, in the event of Soéqul-a’s disappearance, to 
compensate the lender Suu Degiir with exactly double the amount 
of wheat borrowed. 

It is especially interesting to observe that there occur in the 
formulation of the condition in the Mongolian document, the 
words yadan-a doton-a odbasu “ if he (i.e., Soéqul-a) go ‘ outside 
or inside ’” of which the T‘ang documents published by Professor 
Nua reveal several Chinese prototypes. Thus, for example, in 
line 4 (p. 250) of a document published on pages 250-251 of his 
T6-86 héritsu bunsho no kenkyit, we find the words We 0H 26 itt 
(tung hsi t‘ao-pi) “if he run away east or west.” Again, in lines 
4-5 of a document published on page 293 of the same work, we 
find the words AZy4E08 AR [5] FE (ju shen tung hsi pu [5] tsai) “ if 
the person (lit., ‘body ’) is not present in the east or the west.” 
(The words 3£04 and 47E are discussed by Professor Nua on 
page 301 of his book.) It is also interesting to observe that the 
agreement, as formulated in the Mongolian text, that the war- 
rantor Nambu “as compensation, will integrally give [back] ex- 
actly the double [of the quantity borrowed] ” corresponds to the 
Chinese prototypes as found in the same T‘ang documents to 
which I have just referred. Thus, for example, in lines 4-5 (p. 
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250) of the document published on pages 250-251 of Professor 
Nupa’s book, the words which immediately follow those which I 
have just quoted read: —WRAS [5] OO “ [we] shall entirely 
ask the guarantor [. . .] in [his] stead.” The missing character, as 
indicated by Professor Nua, is # (huan) “to return,” “to 
repay.” The identical formula with the word %£ (huan) intact is 
found in line 5 of the document on page 293 of Professor Nupa’s 
book and immediately follows the words 412 34{08 4-4 which I 
have just quoted from the same document. 

That the inheritance by the Mongols from the Uighur Turks 
and ultimately from the Chinese of T‘ang China of the patterns 
for drawing a loan contract and, presumably, other documents of 
a legal or semi-legal nature was not limited to form alone is clear 
from the fact that the word bausin [= bausin] in lines 12 and 18 
of the Mongolian document is nothing other than the Chinese 
word #A (pao-jen) “ warrantor ” or “ guarantor.” Inasmuch as 
I have discussed it in some detail in note 28 of the “ Notes to 
the Translation of the Document,” I shall confine myself, at this 
juncture, to the observation that it is of frequent occurrence in 
the documents published by Raptorr. That the word passed from 
Chinese during the T‘ang period (if not earlier) into Turkic and 
from Turkic directly into Mongolian seems to me assured. I 
doubt, in other words, that the word as it appears in the Mon- 
golian document was a fresh borrowing from Chinese, so to say, 
at the time when the document was written. A glance at the 
Uighur documents published by Raptorr and Ma tov suffices to 
remind us that not only the pattern of the T‘ang documents was 
borrowed by the Uighur Turks who devised translation equiva- 
lents for the Chinese formulae and was transmitted by them to 
the Mongols, but also that some of their technical terms such as 
pao-jen were borrowed and “ naturalized ” on Turkic soil whence 
they, too, were transmitted to the Mongols. 

As to the concluding words of the Mongolian document, they 
constitute two groups of closely related formulae in which we find, 
in the first group consisting of four lines, the names and the marks 
of the principals (exclusive, curiously enough, of that of Soéqul-a) 
contracting the loan (but inclusive of the name of a certain Samdu 
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Uker Temiir not previously mentioned) as well as those of the 
guarantor, Nambu, and, in the second group consisting of three 
lines, the names and marks of three witnesses. If we compare any 
single line of either of these two groups with the corresponding 
lines in the Uighur documents, it again is obvious that the Mon- 
gols conformed to the pattern established by the Uighur proto- 
types, although it also is obvious that the sequence in which the 
formulae appeared at the end of the document was not always 
the same. Thus, for example, the first line of the first group, line 
16 of the document, which reads: nisan bi Sing Quli. “ This [is] 
the mark: I, Sing Quli,” must be compared with the line which by 
itself constitutes the second group in RaptorF 1 (Il. 10-11): “ pu 
nisan [11] man Min-Tamiirnin ol.” “ Dieses Handzeichen ist 
mein, des Ming-Temiir.” In Matov “Jur. (7)” (ll. 9-10), the 
corresponding line reads: “ Bu niSan [10] manip ol.” “ OToT 3Hak 
mou.” [“ This mark (is) mine.”] The antecedent of the pronoun 
is “ Qavsydu ” who contracted the loan. The Turco-Mongolian 
word nisan (< Middle Persian nisan) (“mark”) is the transla- 
tion equivalent of the Chinese 7E## (hua-ya) 

The marks which appeer after the names of the principals and 
the witnesses in our document are rather indistinct—at least, in 
the reproduction of the document—and difficult to recognize. It 
seems quite certain, however, that they are not Chinese char- 
acters. They may, however, be Tibetan letters. An excellent 
specimen of a Uighur document with recognizable marks after the 
names of the principals and the witnesses is found on page 110 
(Pl. 94) of the Tu-lu-fan k‘ao-ku chi "U8? Git *° [Archaeo- 
logical Record of Turfan] by Huana Wen-pi % 3c4%. (See Plate 
IT.) 


° Cf. Miter, op. cit., p. $23. Cf. also Nua, op. cit., “Sakuin” [‘ Index ”], p. Sa. 

19 K‘ao-ku-hsiieh t‘e-k‘an SESH TM [Special Number of Archaeology), Ti-san- 
hao § — 4% [Number Three], Chung-kuo k‘o-hsiieh-yiian k‘ao-ku yen-chiu-so pien-chi 
Fp BY FL BE BASE Hae [Edited by the Archaeological Institute of the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences], Chung-kuo k‘o-hsiieh-yiian yin-hsing rp RAAB 
Fl ft [Published by the Chinese Academy of Sciences], April 1954. Pp. 2+ 9+ 64+ 
123 [Plates 1-110]. 

There is a preliminary description of the document by Huanc Wen-pi on pages 
63-64. It is an extremely interesting piece of the Yiian period, according to which 
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As to the first line of the second group, line 20 of the Mongolian 
document, which reads: gereéi Suu Sarambaba. “ Witness: Suu 
Sarambaba,” it corresponds to the line which constitutes the first 
of the first group in Raptorr 1 (ll. 9-10): “tanug [10] Tasik- 
Turmis ” “ Zeuge ist Tesek-Turmisch, ... .” In Matov “Jur. 
(7)” (Il. 8-9) , the corresponding first line of the first group reads: 
“Tanuq [9] Qaban ” “ Csuneteab Kaan.” [“ Witness Kaban.” ] 
The Mongolian gereci “ witness ” is the translation equivalent of 
the Turkic tanuq which, in turn, is the translation equivalent of 
the Chinese 514A. (chien-jen) .” 

As to the authorship of the Mongolian document, there is, 
unfortunately, no terminal line corresponding to that encountered 
in so many of the Uighur documents in which there is an indica- 
tion of authorship. Thus, in Rapiorr 1 (Il. 11-12), for example, 
we read: “ man TurmiS Min-[12]Tamiirka ajitip pititim.” “Ich, 
Turmisch, habe dies nach dem Diktat des Ming-Temiir ge- 
schrieben.” Again, in RapLorr 2 (p. 183) (ll. 12-13), we read: 
“miin Tamiéi 6s [13] pititim.” “Ich, Temitschi, habe dies selbst 
geschrieben.” In Matov, “Jur. (7)” (Il. 10-11), too, we read: 
“'M (a) n Qavsydu 6ziim [11] bitidim.” “1, Kasctigy, cam Hanu- 
cam.” [“TI, Kavsydu, myself have written.”] 

The last line of the Mongolian document, line 22, reads: gereci 
Sod Si baysi. “ Witness: Sod Si baysi.” The Reverend Antoine 
Mostraerrt suggested in his letter dated 9 March 1955 that it was 
this “. . . baysi qui, outre qu’il a été “ témoin ”, a probablement 
rédigé et écrit la piéce, ....” The very fact that he is called 
baysi “ Master ” would seem to suggest this. 

Wladyslaw Korwicz, as we have seen, also stated in his re- 


Tiirmi§ Tigin, needing ingots in the form of paper money used at Daidu ({1]... 
Tiirmis Tigin-kaé Daidu[2}-[dla yunglan-liy Gau yastuq karkak bolup .. .), sells to a 
certain Wapsu-tu arable land belonging to his son-in-law Tapmis for eighty ingots- 
worth of Chung-t‘ung F149 paper money ([5] . . . sdkiz on yastug Cungtung bau 
éau-qa . . .). The marks to which I have made reference are found after the lines 
containing the names of the principals and the witnesses (16-26). The mark which 
is found after the first of these lines ((16] bu niSan m(a)n Tiirmis Tigin ningol), if 
not that which is found after the tenth of the same lines ({25] bu nisan m(a)n tanuq 
Yolas ningol) , seems to have been made by the impression of a seal. 
™ Cf. Nupa, op. cit., “Sakuin” [“ Index ”], p. 4a. 
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marks relative to the “two acts of debt about the receipt of 
wheat as a loan”: “ Besides the purely existential details, these 
documents give to us a certain quantity of names, of which a part, 
probably, belonged to Tanguts.” In recognizing, as he did, that 
some of the names in the document are Tangutic or Hsi-Hsia 
names, Wiadystaw Kotwicz brought sharply into focus an ad- 
ditional feature of the document which is especially significant 
in determining its locale. 

On pages 505-506 of his article “ Les documents chinois trouvés 
par la mission Kozlov 4 Khara-Khoto ” in JA 3 (1914) .503-518, 
Paul PeLiiot, commenting on a document—“ une lettre assez 
curieuse ”—of 28 July 1351, published by A. I. Ivanov in his 
article “ JlokyMeHTLI 43’ ropoza Xapa-xoTo ” [“ Documents from 
the City of Khara-khoto ”] ** remarked: 

A propos de ce document, M. Ivanov retrace rapidement l’histoire de la 
région, et montre comment la ville ruinée de Khara-khoto, qui faisait cer- 
tainement partie sous les Mongols du circuit de Yi-tsi-nai, en pouvait étre 
le chef-lieu et aurait été un peu antérieurement, au temps des Si-hia et tout 
au début des Mongols, la ville de 347K Hei-chouei. Je suis assez [506] porté 


a me rallier 4 ces conclusions, encore que les documents réunis jusqu’ici soient 
trop peu nombreux et trop peu précis pour autoriser une solution définitive®. 


In note 1 on page 506 of his article, PELLIOT commented on two 
possible explanations of the name I-chi-nai 474, suggested by 
Ivanov. The first he rejected on phonetic grounds. “ L’autre, 
assez séduisante, verrait dans Yi-tsi-nai une transcription du mot 
si-hia qui signifie ‘ ville’ et que le vocabulaire de 1190 transcrit 
par tseu-ni; mais ce n’est naturellement qu’une hypothése.” ** 


12 See note $ above. 

‘8 For a more recent study of the same problem ef. N. A. Nevsku, O nalimMeHoBaHii 
TaHryTckoro rocyjapctBa [“On the Name of the Tangut State”] in 3anucKu 
Wuctutyta BoctokoBexzenua Axagemun Hayk 2 (1933). 129-150+ 1 plate (esp. 
pp. 142-143). For details concerning the I-chi-nai circuit cf. Yiian shih 60 (ts‘e 20). 
26a10-26b4. For other references cf. the Yiian shih 6 (ts‘e 2).12a8 (where the name 
is written 4 5 BNA I-chi-na); 188 (ts‘e 42) .82al; and 139 (ts‘e 43) .1b5,6. In line 37 
of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362 we find Isina éélge 
or éélge of Isina, “ c’est-a-dire,” as remarked by Paul Pe.iior on page 21 of his 
article “Notes sur le “Turkestan” de M. W. Barthold” in TP 27 (1930) .12-56, 
“du lou de IPE T4 Yi-tsi-nai, 'Ecin de Marco Polo, aujourd’hui la région de 
Y’Etsin-yol.” Cf. also Maspero, Les documents chinois, p. 192. 
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in page 192 of Les documents chinois (see note 3 above), 
Henri Masprro, for his part, expressed himself in the following 
terms relative to Qara Qoto and its “ample harvest of docu- 
menis ” of the Hsi-Hsia and Mongolian periods: 
Kharakhoto [sic], prés de |’Etsingol, 4 l’exception d’un unique document des 
T’ang, a donné surtout une ample moisson de documents d’époque Si-hia et 
d’époque mongole. Les premiers sont presque tous en écriture Si-hia; ceux qui 
sont en chinois sont des documents privés, fragments d’un registre de préteur 
sur gages. Les documents d’époque mongole forment la série la plus importante. 


Although it manifestly is impossible to state on the basis of 
the Mongolian document alone whether it was written at the 
city of Qara Qoto or in the vicinity thereof, it is conceivable that 
it was written at Qara Qoto itself. 

The document’s place in any history of early Mongolian litera- 
ture is assured, if at all, through its importance as a specimen of 
early Mongolian functional writing. It has no literary qualities 
nor, indeed, could any have been intended. “Le baysi qui a 
rédigé la piéce,” remarked the Reverend Antoine MostarrtT in 
his letter of 9 March, “ n’était pas un grand lettré; . .. .” 

For the study of the early written language, however, it is on 
a par with numerous other documents of which the linguistic 
importance cannot be underestimated. Inasmuch as the linguis- 
tic and philological features of the document are examined in 
detail in the “‘ Notes to the Translation of the Document,” I shall 
confine myself here to the single remark that in the realm of 
vocabulary aside from new vocables of Chinese origin the docu- 
ment delivers a new word of native origin, biigdejii, a converbum 
imperfect: in -jii of a hitherto unattested verb biigde- “to be 
integral.” 


Punctuation and Orthography 


The document, in general, presents features of punctuation and 
orthography which have been encountered in other documents of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.’* 


*Cf., e.g. Antoine Mosrarrt et Francis Woodman Cueaves, “Trois documents 
mongols des Archives secrétes vaticanes,” HJAS 15(1952).419-506 (+8 plates) 
(especially pp. 424-427) and Francis Woodman CuEaves, “The Mongolian Documents 
in the Musée de Téhéran,” HJAS 16(1953).1-107 (especially pp. 19-22). 
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As for punctuation, the writer used only the simple point and 
that but once. It appears after the words luu jil (“ year of the 
dragon ”’) in line 1. In order to facilitate the use of my transcrip- 
tion I have placed a period enclosed in brackets after the word 
abuba in line 7 and the word bolba in line 10. The letter n—inilial, 
medial, and final—is nowhere marked with a diacritic point, 
except in the name /3inambu in line 3 and in the verb negiijii 
(“ transhuming ”’) in line 11. In words such as yurban (“ three ”’) 
and tayar (“sack”) in line 5, yadan-a (“outside”) in line 12, 
etc. the two points serving to distinguish the velar guttural 
(i.e., y) are never used. Hence, there is no graphic distinction 
between y and q. The differentiation of § from s is made but twice, 
once in the name [3inambu in line 3 and once in the name Si in 
line 22. The writer’s inconsistency is evident, however, from the 
fact that he wrote Jsinambu in line 17, i.e., with s instead of 3. 
(The two points on the right-hand side of § in [sinambu in line 3, 
incidentally, seem to have merged into a single point.) In the 
case of the words of Chinese origin, sim (< sheng FF) in lines 5 
and 6 and bausin (< pao-jen #A) in lines 12 and 18, where we 
would rather expect § instead of s, we do not find it. The char- 
acteristic orthographies of the period in which a front vowel is 
written as a back vowel are: (1) mon for mon in lines 7 and 14 
and (2) tolede for tolede in line 14. The use of o for 6, however, 
does not imply a pronunciation which really existed, but is owing 
to a writing habit which, as Wladystaw Korwicz indicates on 
page 17 of his article “‘ En marge des lettres des il-khans de Perse 
retrouvées par Abel-Rémusat ” in Collectanea Orientalia 4 (Lwow, 
1933) .1-48, reflects “ des anciens usages de l’écriture ouigoure et 
ne marquent aucune singularité phonétique.” 

Of particular interest are the orthographies dolon in lines 5 and 
7 and tolede in line 14, each of which reveals a dialect influence. 
The word dolon = dolén < dolo’an < doloyan. The word tolede = 
tolé-de < tole’e-de < télege-de. 


Material Disposition of the Document 


The material disposition of the document is the following: 
The first fifteen lines of the document run from the upper to the 
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lower margin of the document without any significant interrup- 
tion. The next four lines, however, 16-19, containing each the 
name of one of the persons (including the guarantor) whose 
marks are affixed at the end of each of these lines respectively 
are slightly recessed below the level of the upper margin of the 
first fifteen lines. Furthermore, the last three lines, 20-22, con- 
taining each the name of a witness, are still further recessed below 
the level of the upper margin of the first fifteen lines. In this we 
have a practice which is attested not only in the Uighur docu- 
ments but in their T‘ang prototypes. For an example of a Uighur 
document in which the lines (16-26) containing the names of the 
principals (16-21) and those containing the names of the wit- 
nesses (22-26) are uniformly recessed, see Plate II of the present 
article. For the T‘ang prototypes, cf. the excellent plates at the 
end of Professor Nimpa’s book.*° 

At the end of the Mongolian document, however, there is no 
line, as there is in the Uighur documents, wherein it is stated 
who wrote it. Such a line, for example, may be seen at the end 
of the document in Plate IT. 


Concluding Remarks 


I have included in this article the following reproductions: 

(1) “Plate I” (Puéxovskxrti’s reproduction of the Mongolian 
text). 

(2) “Plate II” (Hvuane’s reproduction of a Uighur text of the 
Yiian period) . 

(3) “Plate IIL” (diagrams of sheng # and tou 2+ measures 
together with a diagram of a kai #% or “leveler ” from the San- 


ts‘ai t'u-hui =A FT) 2° 


15 Nupa, op. cit., Plates I-XIV. 

*®T am indebted to Professor Yana Lien-sheng for bringing to my attention these 
diagrams in this great encyclopaedia compiled by Wane Ch‘i UT and his son 
Wane Ssu-i =e Se. For bibliographic details concerning the San-ts‘ai t‘u-hui ef. 
the entry on page 114 of Téna Ssu-yii and Knight Biccerstarr, An Annotated 
Bibliography of Chinese Reference Works, Revised Edition, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1950, pp. x + 326 [= Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies 
Volume II]. The diagrams are found on 48r and 49r respectively of the second chiian 
of the section entitled “ Ch‘i-yung” 2&}4] [“ Utensils”) in ts‘e 28. 
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(4) “Plate IV” (diagrams of the hu 4+ measures, ancient and 
modern [i. e., Ming], from the San-ts‘ai t‘u-hut) . 

I have also included in an “ Appendix ” two texts drawn from 
the Yiian tien chang 7C# , one of the most precious sources we 
possess for the institutions of the Yiian dynasty. In view of our 
extremely limited knowledge of the system of weights and meas- 
ures of the Yiian period, it seemed to me that it would be useful 
to present integral, albeit tentative, translations of the texts in 
question. The fact that details which were current knowledge 
when the texts were written escape us today makes their transla- 
tion as hazardous as it is difficult. 

In closing this Introduction, I must not fail to express my 
deepest thanks to those of my colleagues and friends who have 
helped me so materially in the course of this study, the Reverend 
Antoine Mostarrt, Arlington, Virginia; Professor Yane Lien- 
sheng, Harvard University; Dr. William Hune, Research Asso- 
ciate, Harvard University; and Professor Serge Exissterr, Har- 
vard University. To the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt, I am 
indebted for a number of valuable remarks relative to the Mon- 
golian text itself, especially those formulated in a long letter dated 
9 March 1955. With his kind permission these have been cited, 
wherever possible, in the “ Introduction ” as well as the “ Notes 
to the Translation of the Document.” To Professor Yana I am 
especially indebted for his generous assistance in matters of bibli- 
ography pertaining to “loan contracts ” and “ weights and meas- 
ures” in China. To both Dr. Hung and Professor Yane I am 
deeply indebted for their kindness in reading and discussing with 
me the drafts of the translations of the Chinese texts which appear 
in the “ Appendix ” to this study. To Professor Exissterr I am 
indebted for his assistance with problems encountered in the 
translation of the Russian texts which I have cited. 

In making, as I have, these acknowledgements, I do not, how- 
ever, in any manner, disclaim responsibility for the imperfections 
of my work. 
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[1] 
[2] 
[3] 
[4] 
L5] 
[6] 
[7] 
[8] 
[9] 

[10] 

[11] 

[12] 

[13] 

[14] 

[15] 

[16] 

[17] 

[18] 

[19] 

[20] 

[21] 

[22] 


Saying,’ “On the ninth sine’ of the fourth moon, the year of 
the dragon,’ we,* Sing Quli® and*® Sing ISinambu,’ Soéqul-a * 
being in need of * wheat,’® have borrowed," without interest,” 
from Suu Degiir,’* according to the current iron-bound sim," three 
tayar *° and seven ** sim of wheat. It has been agreed * that, not 
pretexting ** thus and so,’® on the fifteenth of the seventh 
moon,” the same * year, we shall give [them back] completely 
and integrally.” If, instead of giving ** [back] this wheat, Soéqul- 
a who received ** [it], transhuming [with his] tent-cart,”* go ‘ out- 
side or inside,’ ?” it has been agreed that the bausin *® Nambu,” 
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TRANSCRIPTION OF THE DOCUMENT 


luu jil. doérben sara-yin 
yisiin sinede ba Sing Quli 
Sing ISinambu be So¢qul-a buyudai 
keregtii bolju Suu Degiir-ece yabuqu 
temiir-tii sim-iyer yurban tayar dolon 
sim buyudai asiy iigel aysuju 
abuba|.] mon jil dolon sara 
-yin arban tabun-dur eyin 
teyin iii siltan tegiis biigdejii 
égkii bolbal.] ene buyudai dgtele 
abuy¢i Soéqul-a ger tergen negiijii 
yadan-a doton-a odbasu bausin 
Nambu yayun-a-ba siltan iigei 
mon qoyar-i tolede biigdejii 
ogkii bolba kemen 
ene nisan bi Sing Quli xX 
ene nisan Sing Isinambu X 
ene bausin bi Nambu XX 
ene nisan Samdu Uker Temiir 
gereci Suu Sarambaba X 
gereci Cang Siing xX 
gereci Sod Si baysi xX 


X 


TRANSLATION OF THE DocuMENT 
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without pretexting * in [any respect] whatever * [it may be], as 
compensation,’ will integrally give [back] exactly the double ** 


fof the quantity borrowed],” 


This [is] the mark: * I, Sing Quli 


xX 3 


This [is] the mark: I, Sing Ismambu xX 

This [is] the bausin: I, Nambu xX 

This [is] the mark: Samdu Uker Temiir *° xX 
Witness: ** Suu Sarambaba * X 
Witness: Cang Siing * xX 
Witness: Sod Si baysi *° X 


InpDEX VeRBORUM MoNncoLicoruM 


[N.B. All numbers refer to lines of the text. Proper names are capitalized. 
Words of known Chinese origin are identified by characters, with the modern 


Mandarin readings.] 


-a (dat.-loc.) v. yayun-a-ba 
ab- 
abuba 7 
abuyti 9 
aysu- 
aysuju 6 
arban tabun-dur v. dolon sara-yin 
arban tabun-dur 
asiy tigei 6 


ba 2 
-ba v. yayun-a-ba 
baysi v. Sod Si baysi 
bausin [= bauSin] [< Chin. pao-jen 4 
Ajlz, 18 
be (and) 3 
bi 16, 18 
bol- 
bolba 10, 15 
bolju 4 
buyudai 3, 6, 10 
biigde- 
biigdejii 9, 14 


Cang Siing 21 


-de (dat.-loc.) v. dérben sara-yin [2] 
yisiin sinede 


Degiir-ete v. Suu Degiir-ece 

dolon sara{8]-yin arban tabun-dur 7-8 
dolon [6] sim 5-6 

doton-a v. yadan-a doton-a 

dérben sara-yin [2] yisiin sinede 1-2 


-dur (dat.-loc.) 8 


-ece (abl.) 4 
ene 10, 16, 17, 18, 19 
eyin [9] teyin 8-9 


ger tergen 11 
gereci 20, 21, 22 


yadan-a doton-a 12 
yurban tayar 5 


-i (ace.) 14 

Isinambu v. Sing Isinambu 
ISinambu v. Sing Isinambu 
-iyer (instr.) 5 


jil v. luu jil, mon jil 
keme- 


kemen 15 
keregtii 4 
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luu jil 1 Soéqul-a 3, 11 

Sod Si baysi 22 
mon jil 7 Suu Degiir-ece 4 
mon qoyar-i 14 Suu Sarambaba 20 


Siing v. Cang Siing 


Nambu 13, 18; v. Isinambu, Isinamb , : » 
ambu v. Isinambu, Isinambu gid i basi 


negil- 
negiijii 11 ; 
nisan 16, 17, 19 tabun-dur v. dolan sara{8]-yin arban 
tabun-dur 
od- tayar v. yurban tayar 
odbasu 12 tegiis 9 ; 
dg- Temiir v. Samdu Uker Temiir 
dgkii 10, 15 temiir-tii v. yabuqu [5] Temiir-tii sim- 
dgtele 10 lyer 
tergen v. ger tergen 
-i -j teyin v. eyin teyin 
oyar-i v. mon qoyar-i 
sie — tolede [= toléde] 14 


Samdu (? Samdu) Uker Temiir 19 -tii_v. temiir-ti 


sara-yin v. dolon sara{8]-yin arban 
tabun-dur, dérben sara-yin [2] 
yisiin sinede 


iigei 13; v. asiy iigei 
Uker v. Samdu Uker Temiir 


Sarambaba v. Suu Sarambaba iilii 9 
silta- 
siltan 9, 13 yabu- 
yabuqu 4 


sim [= Sim] [< Chin. sheng F} ] v. dolon 
sim, yabuqu temiir-tii sim-iyer 

sinede v. dérben sara-yin [2] yisiin 
sinede 

Sing Isinambu 17 

Sing Isinambu 3 

Sing Quli 2, 16 


yabuqu [5] temiir-tii sim-iyer 4-5 

yayun-a-ba 13 

-yin (gen.) 1, 8 

yisiin sinede v. dérben sara-yin [2] 
yisiin sinede 


Notes To THE TRANSLATION OF THE DOCUMENT 


1 Although the absence of a verbum finitum after kemen, the converbum modale 
in -n of keme- “to say,” is unusual, in view of the nature and the authorship of the 
document, it need not surprise us. It is, of course, also true that the converbum 
modale in -n was occasionally used as a verbum finitum in the early language. Cf., 
e.g., Antoine Mostrarrt, Sur quelques passages de UHistoire secréte des Mongols, 
Harvard-Yenching Institute, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1958, p. $24, n. 178. 

In a letter dated 18 May 1955 the Reverend Antoine Mostarert remarked: 
“Quant & kemen, je pense qu'il s’agit simplement d’une formule stéréotypée.” 

*In the expression yisiin sinede, sinede is a dative-locative in -de of sine which, 
although literally meaning “new,” has, in this case, the meaning of “new [{moon]” 
or “new [lunation].” In J. E. Kowatewskx1’s Dictionnaire mongol-russe-francais, 
Tome deuxieme (Kasan, 1846), p. 1456a, the following definition is registered: 
“‘? chaque jour du mois lunaire depuis le premier quanti¢me jusqu’au quinziéme.” For 
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an alternate definition, however, cf. Mr. Matthew Hattrop, Mr. D. Wanocuinpors1, 
Mrs. Geschigtogdaho Fu, Miss Vera McGuuuivray, and S. J. Gunzet, Mongol-English 
Practical Dictionary with English Word Reference List (for The Evangelical Alliance 
Mission, 1949-1953), p. 363b: “first days of month through first ten.” Cf. also the 
expression sined-iyer registered in Folke Bosera’s Mongolian-English Dictionary, I1 
(Ghachigho sortal—Vivangkhirit) (Stockholm, 1954), p. 1416b: “ Within the first 
ten days of the month.” As to sined, a plural in -d of sine, it is the antonym of 
gayucid, a plural in -d of gayuéin “old,” “old [moon],” “old flunation].” Cf. the 
remarks by the Reverend Antoine Mosraerrt, cited in note 56 on pages 101-102 of 
my article “The Mongolian Documents in the Musée de Téhéran,” HJAS 16 (1953). 
1-107. For the usage of Sine in the Ordos dialect cf. Antoine Mostarrt, Dictionnaire 
ordos, Tome deuxitme (J-Z), The Catholic University—Peking, 1942, p. 619a: “ gine 


urgula la nouvelle lunaison a commencé; sinér un des premiers jours du mois; négé 
<<< 


Sineput ou sinit negenput le premier jour du mois.” In his remarks in note 56 on 
pages 101-102 of the article to which I have referred above, the Reverend Antoine 
Mostaert supplemented this entry in his Dictionnaire ordos by stating: “. . . et les 
premiers jours de n’importe quel mois s’appellent: sinit négen (ou négé sine) “le 
premier ”, Sinit xoyor “le deux”, etc. . . . , jusqu’é arwan “le dix” inclusivement.” 
Hence, it is clear that in Ordos, too sine designates only the first ten, not the first 
fifteen, days of the month. For a discussion of the word sine cf. Wladyslaw 
Korwicz, “O chronologji mongolskiej” (“Sur la chronologie mongole”), Rocznik 
Orjentalistyczny 4(1926) [Lwéw, 1928].108-166 (p. 235). For a discussion of sinede 
occurring in a text in the ’Phags-pa script cf. N. N. Poppe, KBaapaTHad MHCbMeHHOCTb 
[Square Script] (Moscow-Leningrad, 1941), p. 127, n. 106,b. For other examples of 
sinede in early texts cf. nigen Sinede in 166a10 of the Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un 
tayilbur of 1812, tabun sinede in lines 33-34 of the Biéig of Aryun of 1290, and arban 
sinede in line 9 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 13838. 

®For the word luw “dragon” < Uighur luu < Chinese lung 7 cf. Paul Peuxtot, 
“ Kao-tch’ang, Qoto, Houo-tcheou et Qara-Khodja,” avec une note additionnelle de 
M. Robert Gaututiot, JA 19 (1912) .579-608 (p. 589, n. 4), and Paul Petuiot, “Les 
Formes turques et mongoles dans la nomenclature zoologique du Nuzhatu-'l-kulib,” 
BSOS 6 (1931) 555-580 (p. 569, 50° and note 1 on the same page). 

It is, of course, impossible to say which “year of the dragon” this was. In the 
fourteenth century the following years were “years of the dragon”: 1304, 1316, 1828, 
1340, 1352, 1864, 1876, and 1388. (The first year of the fifteenth century, 1400, was 
also a year of the dragon.) Cf., e.g., Baron A. von SraEt-Hotstein, “On the 
Sexagenary Cycle of the Tibetans,” MS 1 (1935) .277-314 + 2 plates (pp. 11-14). 

“The pronoun ba properly is the exclusive form of the first-person plural. Cf. 
Antoine Mostarrt et Francis Woodman Cueaves, “Trois documents mongols des 
Archives secrétes vaticanes,” HJAS 51 (1952) .419-506 (p. 462). 

°In reading this name Sing Quli, here and in line 16 below, I follow Kotwicz who 
read it “Sin kuli.” See “Introduction,” p. 8. It is, perhaps, as suggested by Korwicz, 
a Tangutic name. Sing, I presume, is a surname. Turning to the Hsi-Hsia hsing-shih 
lu DY STWEFEBR in one chiian by Cuana Chu ®t, published by Lo Chen-yii 
WEEE in his Hsiieh-t‘arg ts‘ung-k'o Seu HEF) (tse 1)3.1r-32v, we find two 
names, either of which conceivably could have been the surname in question: Ch‘ing 
Fy (29r4) and Sheng 2 (27v5). Although we do not find Ty in the “ Comparative 
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Tables of Ancient Chinese, Ancient Mandarin and hPhags-pa” on pages 781-797 
of A. Dracunov’s article “ The hPhags-pa Script and Ancient Mandarin,” U3Bectua 
Axanemun Hayx CCCP. 1930 (Bulletin de V’Académie des Sciences de ’URSS), 
Oryenenue Tymanutapupix Hayk (Classe des Humanités), pp. 627-647; 775-797, we 
find its homophones jiry and {jy (nos. 344 and $45) for which Dracunov gives, 
in each case, an “AM.” pronunciation “ts‘in” and a “hPh.” pronunciation “ ts‘in.” 
That, at least, the second of these was written sing in the Uighur script is clear 
from its occurrence in the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335. 
Cf. Francis W. Cueaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1385 in Memory of 
Chang Ying-jui,” HJAS 13(1950).1-131 (p. 89a). That i. too, was written sing 
in the Uighur script is clear from its occurrence in the Mongolian text of the Sino- 
Mongolian inscription of 1362. Cf. Francis Woodman Cueaves, “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1862 in Memory of Prince Hindu,’ HJAS 12(1949).1-1383 (p. 79a). 
As to 4, this is no. 338 in the “Comparative Tables” for which Dracunov gives 
an “AM.” pronunciation “sin” and a “hPh.” pronunciation “in.” That 4 
would have been written sing in the Uighur script is clear from the fact that its 
homophone 44 (sheng) was so written. Cf., e.g. Cueaves, “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1835 ... ,” p. 90a. If the surname Sing of this document were that 
which appears as Sheng 4 in the Hsi-Hsia hsing-shih lu, it would follow that 
Sing = Sing, the two points differentiating § from s being omitted. This is entirely 
possible. I hasten to add, however, that our knowledge of Tangutic names is so 
slight that almost any comment is gratuitous. The second element of the name, 
i.e., Quli, is suggestive of that found in the Turkic name Nom Quli (i.e. Nom 
Qul +i) “The Slave of the Law” (lit., “The Law, its Slave”). Cf. e.g. Paul 
Pe.uiot in Louis Hamsis, Le chapitre cvii du Yuan che, Les généalogies impériales 
mongoles dans l'histoire chinoise officielle de la dynastie mongole (Leiden, 1945), 
p. 93, n. 10, and Paul Pe.uiot, “Le Hoja et le Sayyid Husain de l’Histoire des 
Ming,” TP 38(1948) 81-292 (p. 184, n. 103). For an example of Nom Quli in a 
Uighur text cf. Raptorr, op. cit. (see “ Introduction,” page 14), p. 183, where, in line 
10 of document “Nr. 2,” we read: “Tanuq Nom-Quli,” i.e., “Zeuge ist Nom- 
Quli,....” 

° For other examples of the postponed conjunction be cf. §29 of the Mongvyol-un 
niuéa [= ni’uca] to[b]éa’an or the Secret History of the Mongols where we read 
(Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih JC WMH 1.18r-2-5): tede irgen Bodonéar-i ken-ii’ei ba ya’un- 
u'ai be ke’en asayyu iigei. Bodonéar be tede irgen-i ya’un irgen ke’en asa’uléayu tiger 
yabulduba. “(Thus] they lived side by side, without those people asking BodonéZar, 
saying, ‘Of whom [art thou the son] and of what [clan art thou]?’ and without 
Bodonéar asking those people, saying, ‘What people [are ye]?’” and §66 (Yiian- 
ch‘ao pi-shih 1.46v4-5): . . . Gkin-iyen be dgsii. kd’tin-iyen be giiriged-te talbiju od 
ke’eba “. . . he (= Dei Seéen) said, ‘. . . I will give [unto thee] my daughter. And 
go [thou], leaving thy son as son-in-law.’ ” 

7In reading Isinambu in the name Sing I3inambu, here and in line 17 below (where, 
however, the text has Sing Isinambu), I follow Korwicz who read it “Isi nambu 
(Isi nambo).” See “Introduction,” p. 8. This unquestionably is a Tangutic name, 
which may be decomposed into 13 -+- Nambu, a name which occurs independently in 
lines 13 and 18 below. As for Ii, we find it, I think, in the name I-shih-tan Jf KF} 
(Igidan) in document “No. 520” on page 211 of Les documents chinois de la 
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troisiéine expédition de Sir Aurel Stein en Asie Centrale. (See “ Introduction,” note 3.) 
In its general phonological appearance, the name /%i recalls the name Aga, unquestion- 
ably a Tangutic name, which occurs as an element in the name of the well-known 
Asa Gambu. For references to the latter in the Secret History of the Mongols cf. 
Erich Harniscu, Worterbuch zu Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an (Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih) , 
Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen (Leipzig, 1939), p. 172b. As for the second element 
Nambu, it occurs independently as the name of the guarantor in lines 13 and 18 
below. In its general phonological appearance, it recalls the name Gambu which we 
have just seen as the second element in the name ASa Gambu. Gambu is also the 
second element in the name of the well-known Jaqa Gambu. For references to the 
latter cf. Hareniscu, op. cit., p. 178a. 

® This name has the appearance of being a Turkic name, but I have not succeeded 
in identifying it. Other readings such as Suéqul-a, for example, are possible. It occurs 
again in line 11 below. 

° The expression keregtii bol- “to be in need of” literally means “to be one 
having the . . . need.” Hence, the words buyudai keregtii bolju “being in need of 
wheat ” literally mean “being one having the ‘wheat’ need.” For an example of 
keregtei bol- in a modern text cf. Cewena (i.e., ZAMCARANO), Dargad. Kébsiigiil 
nayur-un Uriyangqai. Dérbed. Qotong. Bayad. Ogeled. Mingyad. Jaqaéin. Turyud. 
Qojud. Cagar. Dariyangy-a. Altai-yin Uriyangqai. Qasay. Qamniyan-nar-un -yarul 
undiisii bayidal-un iigiilel [A Description of the Origin and Conditions of the Darqad, 
Uriyangqai of Lake Kébsiigiil, Dérbed, Qotong, Bayad, Ogéled, Mingyad, Jaqaéin, 
Turyud, Qosud, Cagar, Dariyangy-a, Uriyangqai of the Altai, Qasay, and Qamniyan- 


nar) (1984), p. 93, where, relative to the Caqar of Ili, we read: ... ende tende-eée 
kiimiin negiilgen iregiiljii sayulyan aju aqui kilgejii mén tariyan-u jiiil-i elbegjigiilkii 
kereg-tet ba basa jaq-a kijayar-i sergeyilekii kereg-tei boluysan uéir . . . “[in view of] 


the fact that one needed to cause the products (lit., ‘things’) of the field to be 
abundant by bringing people, making [them] to transhume from here and there and, 
settling [them], by making [them] to make a livelihood and again [in view of the 
fact that] one needed to guard the frontier marches, ... .” For an example in §265 
of the Mongyol-un niuéa [= ni’uéa] to[bléa’an or Secret History of the Mongols 
cf. the words keregtii bé’esii in the following passage (Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih, Hsii-cha 
#84 2.4v5-5r1): altan miinggiin a’urasun tabar [5r] keregtii bé’esit Eriyaya Erije’ii-yi 
joridqun. “If [ye] [5r] need gold, silver, satins, and possessions, betake [ye] yourselves 
to Eriyaya or Erije’ii.” 

For the word buyudai cf. KowaLewski (2.1162b-1163a), where it is defined 
(p. 1162b): “blé, froment (triticum).” On page 340 of his article “Mongolica I” 
in the 3anucxu Konnerun Boctrokopezos nmpu Asuatckom My3ee Poccniicxoli 
Akanemun Hayk [Memoires of the College of Orientalists at the Asiatic Museum of 
the Russian Academy of Sciences] 1 (1925) .805-341, B. Vuaprmircov remarked: “ Typ. 
buydai = Mour. buyudai, Ha 4TO faBHO 6bI0 yKa3aHo Bepesunpim (cM. ero 
«Mcropua Unnrnc-xaHa», p. 160).” [Tur. bwydai = Mong. buyudai, to which long 
ago (it) was pointed by Berezin (v. his History of Cingis-khan, p. 160).”] For the 
Turkic buydai, cf. A. von Gasain, Alttiirkische Grammatik mit Bibliographie, 
Lesestiicken und Worterverzeichnis, auch Neutiirkisch, mit vier Schrifttafeln und 
sieben Schriftproben, 2. verbesserte Auflage (Leipzig, 1950), p. 305a: “ buyday Weizen 
|| bugday.” As to the form of the word in the modern Mongolian dialects, cf., e. g., 
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” 


the Ordos “ Bupa (= Buia) froment, blé; . . .” in Antoine Mostarrt, Dictionnaire 
ordos, Tome premier (A-I), The Catholic University—Peking, 1941, p. 90a; the 
Kalmuk “ bid’a, bid’é (urspr.:) weizen; (jetzt) D same, getreidesamen, korn; 0 
weizenkorn | .. .” in G. J. Ramsrept, Kalmiickisches Wérterbuch (Helsinki 1935), 
p. 64b; and the Khalkha “6yyaai: yaaan~muennya” [“ buudai : waan ~ wheat ”] 
in A. R. Rinéwe, Kpatkuii MonrombcKo-pycckui caoBapb [Concise Mongolo- 
Russian Dictionary] (Moscow, 1947), p. 38a. 

11T am indebted to the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt for the decipherment of the 
word aysuju, the converbum imperfecti in -ju of aysu- which J. E. Kowatewsk1, 
Dictionnaire mongol-russe-francais, Tome premier (Kasan, 1844), p. 135a, defined: 
“changer, échanger, troquer une chose contre une autre de la méme espéce, p.e. un 
cheval contre un cheval, une fourrure contre une fourrure: ? faire un gain illégitime, 
chercher & faire profit de tout.” 

In his letter of 9 March 1955 the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt remarked: 

“ Aysuju ab- veut dire “emprunter”. Ab- est ici un verbe auxiliaire. Cf. aysuju 
6g- “ préter ”.” 

The expression aysun abqu is registered in KowaLEwskI, op. cit., 1.184b: “ emprunter 
de l’argent & l’intérét.” Cf. also aysun talbiqu “ préter son argent a l’intéret,” op. cit. 
1.135a. For the word aysun, a nomen deverbale in -n of aysu-, cf. KowALewskI, 
op. cit., 1.184b: “intérét, rente d’un capital, usure, intérét illégitime de l’argent, 
profit.” 

18 For the expression asiy iigei “ without interest ” cf. the Saishin hydin M6-Ro-Nichi 
daijiten $3 ty eB AABEML, Tokyo, 1941, p. 17a: “Hesuirognniii. + Fil 
aig 3.” 

“This is very unusual, indeed,” I was informed by Professor Yanc on 23 May, 1955, 
“for one to make a loan without charging interest. Normally this would be done in 
China only between very close friends.” 

18 Although Suu Degiir may be a Tangutic name, it is difficult to make any comment 
on it. In the first place, other readings such as Soo Tegiir are possible. In the second 
place, as I have already stated (see note 5 above), our knowledge of Tangutic names 
is so slight that almost any comment is gratuitous. It may be observed, however, 
that the element Suz (?Soo0) also occurs in the name Suu (?So00) Sarambaba in line 
20 below. Turning again to the Hsi-Hsia hsing-shih lu we find the surname 
(8r8). Although this word is not registered in Dracunov’s “Comparative Tables,” 
there can be no doubt that its “AM.” and “hPh.” forms were such that it would 
have appeared in the Uighur script as su or swu. While other possibilities of identifica- 
tion can be envisaged, they are too hypothetical to take into account at this time. 

**The words yabuqu temiir-tii sim-iyer appear to constitute a formula which in 
itself directly or indirectly is a translation from Chinese. Although our knowledge 
of the system of weights and measures of the Yiian dynasty is limited, we may 
venture a tentative explanation of these words on the basis of available information. 

Let us begin, therefore, with sim-iyer, the instrumental in -iyer of sim which 
unquestionably is the Chinese sheng “pint.” For sheng cf., e.g., Herbert A. 
Gites, A Chinese-English Dictionary (Second Edition Revised & Enlarged, 1912), 
p. [1203], no. 9879. The word sing (together with sindi) is registered in KowALewskI 
(2.1462a) as follows: “la vingtiéme partie d’un boisseau tibétain.” No example of its 
use, however, is given. As to the modern dialects, for the Ordos form cf. Antoine 
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Mosraert, op. cit. 2.620b, “sin 1/10 de boisseau| . . .” and for the Kalmuk form 
ef. G. J. Ramstept, Kalmiickisches Wérterbuch (Helsinki, 1935), p. 359a, “ sin 0 
eine kanne (chinesisches getreidemass), = Sind%.” For sindi: cf. Ramstept, op. cit., 
p. 358b, “ *3indzi DTo. ein getreidemass, = 10 di, s. sin. [< chin. gen].” The word 
sing is also attested in the Uighur Turkic. Cf. A. von Gasatn, op. cit., p. 336: 
“ sin < chin. Ff shéng Liter || hacim dlgiisii.” In all the examples of the word cited 
above we have an -i- vowel, because the Chinese originally had -i-. Cf. Bernhard 
Karucren, Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese (1923), p. 257, no. 878, 
where we find the reconstruction ,siang for Ancient Chinese. The -e- vowel in the 
Mandarin sheng is a late, i.e., post-Yiian, development. The word is also attested 
with the -e- vowel in Mongolian. In the Meng-yii Lao Ch‘i-ta / Mong-o Lo Gol-dai 
5 aR SA, a printed, bilingual (Mongolo-Korean) text of the (?)Ch‘ien-lung 
period in 8 chiian of which a microfilm was presented to me by Mr. Minn Young-gyu 
BAYKEE of the Chosun Christian University (Yon-hui Dai-hag-gyo JEW RBR) 
and concerning which I shall have more to say in a subsequent publication, we find 
the form geng in the following passage (1.15v5-16r1): ene jirywyan mori tabun seng 
buréay nige baylay-a ebesiin-dii biigiide bodoqula [16r1] ménggii qoyar Cin-i oromui 
“TAs for] these six horses, if, for five geng (Ff) of peas and one bundle of hay, we 
calculate altogether, they will amount to two éin ($®) of silver.” We also find it 
in the passage which reads (3.21v2-3): man-w araljiju talbisan amu-yi cimadu yurban 
Seng-yi dggiiy-e “[As to] the rice which we have bought and laid away, I shall give 
three Jeng [of it] to thee.” 

As for the form sim of our document, the -m is not easy to explain. In his letter 
dated 9 March 1955, the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt remarked: 

. . . Il est évident que sim désigne ici une mesure de capacité et il est manifeste 
aussi que ce mot est un emprunt qui remonte indirectement & Jf du chinois. Le m 
final doit étre secondaire et le mot doit, 4 l’origine, avoir eu la finale -ng, comme il 
l’a encore dans les dialectes vivants. Quant au changement de la nasale gutturale 
en nasale labiale, j’ignore sous quelle influence il s’est produit. Je ferai seulement 
observer que dans les dialectes mongols on trouve sporadiquement le changement de 
m en ng. Ainsi, en ordos, on a Gemési- ~ Gengi- “se repentir, regretter”, en regard de 
mo. gemsi-.” 

In a subsequent letter dated 24 March 1955, the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt made 
the following additional remark: 

“A propos de *sing> sim, j’ai donné un example de m)> ng en ordos, mais, dans 
le méme dialecte, il y a aussi un example de ng>™m, c’est le mot tansuk (= mo. 
tangsuy) qui se prononce aussi t'amsuk.” 

For still another example of m<ng cf. the word olomtai< olongtai in line 19 on 
page 82b of the Qan Qarangyui-yin tayuji orgiba [The Tale of Qan Qarangyui Has 
Taken its Place (Herein) ] published by G. D. SanZeev under the title of Monrombckaa 
moBecTb 0 XaHe XapaHryii [The Mongolian Tale About Khan Kharangui] (Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1937) (170 pages) [= Tpyapni Muctutyta Boctoxopesentia XXII (Works 
of the Institute of Oriental Studies) ], which reads: décin dérben olomtai. Sanizeev trans- 
lated it (op. cit., p. 47): “[Bbimu... ,] copok ueTbipe nognpyru, ... .” [“(There 
were ...,) forty-four saddle-girths ... .”). 

Wu Ch'eng-lo 327K YS, the author of Chung-kuo tu liang heng shih CP fig RE 
iy 5B. [History of Weights and Measures (lit., “ Length, Volume, and Weight’’) in 
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China] (Commercial Press, Shanghai, 1937), states on page 242 of the “ Eighth Section ” 
(5 ABD. “Yiian Ming tu liang heng chi ch‘i she-shih ” Fc HA JE ee ey RAR HE 
[“ Yiian and Ming Weights and Measures and Their Enactments”], on pages 242-247 
of the “Eighth Chapter” (#/\@%), “Ti-ssu shih-ch‘i Chung-kuo tu liang heng” 
ifs OG Hy 104 rps fel PE 1 By [“\ Weights and Measures of the Fourth Period in China ”], 
on pages 217-251 of his book, that: “As to the weights and measures of the Yiian 
dynasty, there is no record (= little specification) [of them] in the books. As to 
the implements which it used, it must have entirely followed the practice (lit., ‘old 
ones’) of the Sung dynasty. And (= hence), as to the system of weights and 
measures of the Yiian dynasty, even if we say that it is the Sung system, in itself 
there is nothing which does not permit [us to say so] (= hence, it would be permissible 
to say that the Sung and the Yiian systems were the same).” Professor Yanec Lien- 
sheng informed me on 16 March 1955 that, in his opinion, the Yiian did not follow 
the Sung system so closely as Mr. Wu implied. Professor William Hune, for his 
part, suggested to me on 6 May 1955 that the Yiian probably followed the Chin 
system in the north and the Sung system in the south. 

Mr. Wu cited two texts from the Yiian shih. To these I shall add a third from the 
same source. Inasmuch as Mr. Wu did not cite his two texts verbatim I shall cite 
all three directly from the Yiian shih in the order in which they occur: 

[9 (ts‘e 3) .9v4-5] 

“On keng-tzu Be -F- [. . . of the fifth moon .. . of the thirteenth year (of Chih- 
yiian 32 JC)] [19 June 1276] the measures (Et) of length and volume were fixed.” 
[12(ts‘e 4) .19v9-10] 

“TOn wu-yin ye iT ... of the fifth moon .. . of the twentieth year . . . of Chih- 
yiian (21 June 1283)], in accordance with the recommendation of the yii-shih chung- 
ch‘eng ASAI, Ts'ur Yi FEBK, . . . . the smallmouthed hu (7p 11 ff) of the 
Sung Wen-ssu-yiian 3C RAGE were promulgated.” 

[93 (ts‘e 31) .9v8-10r1] 

“In the second moon of this year (i.e. the nineteenth year of Chih-yiian) 
{11 March-9 April 1282] also, in accordance with the recommendation of Kena Jf 
tso-ch‘eng Af 7K, it was ordered . . . that, as for the cases in which rice was to be 
paid, only the Sung tow >} [10r] and hu fi} should be used [to measure it]. It was 
for the reason that one Sung tan 4} was equal to seven tou of [our] present [measure].” 

In the case of the text drawn from the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e $3) .9v4-5, the failure 
to mention weights (#8 ) in conjunction with the measures of length and volume, 
would appear to be an oversight. As to the words tow hu (lit., “peck and bushel ”’) 
in the text drawn from the Yiian shih 93(ts‘e 31) .9v8-10rl, they include, of course, 
by implication the word sheng Ff in which we are especially interested. In the texts 
cited from the Yiian tien-chang in the “ Appendix” to the present article, however, 
there are several references to the sheng. 

As to the word temiir-tii, J. E. Kowatewskt, Dictionnaire mongol-russe-frangais, 
Tome troisieme (Kasan, 1849), p. 1729b, registered it as temiirtii, translating it “ de 
fer.” He also registered (ibid.) the expression temiirtii ayula, translating it “ montagne 
de fer.” In a letter dated 18 March 1955, however, the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt 
remarked: “. . . temiir-tii ne peut pas pouvoir dire “de fer”. Le sens en est: “ ayant 
du fer” ou “ayant un fer.” ” This, too, is the manner in which N. N. Poppe under- 
stood the word temiirtii in the expression temiirtii tayaq registered on page $46a of 
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his MonronmpcKni cnoBpapb Mykanaumat an-Aga6 [The Mongolian Dictionary 
Mukaddimat al-Adab), Uactb I-II [Part I-II] (Moscow-Leningrad, 1938) [= Tpyabl 
Unctutyta Boctokopegenua XIV (= Works of the Institute of Oriental Studies XIV)} 
with the definition: “mocox c »ee3HbIM HaKOHeYHHKOM ” [“staff with an iron 
head ”]. (The word tayag = tayay registered in KowaLewski 3.1655a.) 

In translating temiir-tii “iron-bound” (literally, “having iron”) I do so for two 
reasons: (1) the fact that the word oe (kuo) (“to wrap”) as used in a passage 
of a document twice quoted in the Yiian tien-chang suggests that the sheng, tou, 
and hu measures were bound with metal and (2) the fact that we see bands or 
straps of metalwork on the sheng, tou, and hu, of which diagrams are found in the 
San-ts‘ai t‘u-hui of the Ming dynasty. 

In considering the passage of the document twice quoted in the Yiian tien-chang 
in which the word kuo occurs, we may observe, first of all, that it was a practice 
for the government “to brand with a seal” the officially certified measures which 
were to be used in commercial transactions. We learn from the document that, 
inasmuch as shopkeepers were using sheng, tou, etc. which were not in accord with 
the officially certified ones, instructions were transmitted to the authorities of the 
local government to the effect that they should have standard ones manufactured 
according to models provided by the central government and that, having employed 
officials “to ascertain [their] standards, having uniformly nailed and wrapped [them], 
having branded [them] with a seal, and having fixed a basic price [for them], they 
should issue [them] throughout the circuit to be used everywhere. .. .” ( Mya, 
— 8 2) EV , EAR BP PE FT BE. . 2) (VTC S7[ts‘e 21).51r1-2 
and 51v10-11). (See the “ Appendix” to the present article for the complete trans- 
lation of the document in question.) The two words of paramount interest, at the 
moment, in this passage are ting $J (“to nail”) and kuo ye (“to wrap”). Dr. 
William Huna suggested to me on 10 May 1955 that ting might mean “to nail 
(i.e., set) into a ruler or into the beam or arm of a steelyard the brass marks which 
indicate the graduations of length or weight.” Professor Yana is of the opinion 
that the word as used in this passage probably has that meaning, but also means 
“to nail on the sheng, tou, and hu the bands or straps of metal with which they 
were ‘wrapped.’” As to the word kuo, Dr. Hunc tentatively suggested on the same 
date that it might mean “to wrap up with metal the weights used in connection 
with scales.” Professor Yan, however, is of the opinion that it means “to wrap the 
sheng, tou, and hu with bands or straps of metal.” In the light of the diagrams in 
the San-ts‘ai t‘u-hui which Professor YANG brought to my attention on 17 May 1955 
and which have been reproduced in the present article as “Plate III” and “ Plate 
IV,” we are entirely justified, it seems to me, in interpreting the word kuo, as used 
in the passage cited above, in the sense of “to wrap with bands or straps of metal.” 
In the diagram of the tou in “ Plate III” and that of the hu in “ Plate IV” we clearly 
see the bands or straps of metal which are nailed to the outer edges and corners of 
the measures in question. As to the diagram of the sheng in “ Plate III,” the nails 
do not appear, but the bands or straps of metal are present. From the fact that the 
measures were “ branded with a seal,” it seems reasonable to conclude that they were 
made of wood. We also learn from the longer of the two texts in the Yiian tien-chang 
that the central government dispatched to the local government “models of iron 


sheng, tou, and smallmouthed, square hu” (#tF},2+,- bOARHERM) (vTc 
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57[ts‘e 21].52v5-6) in accordance with which standard sheng, tou, and hu were manu- 

factured by the local government. Such “iron sheng, tou, and smallmouthed, square 

hu,” however, were not used in commercial transactions. 

On 19 July 1955 Professor Yano Lien-sheng brought to my attention the following 
interesting passage in the Sung-hui yao-kao FR EF BERS, HE EL 60.20 (ts‘e 159) .9r6-8, 
relative to a practice of corrupt officials, which further confirms the fact that the hu 
were bound with iron straps along the edges: 

“On the twenty-third day [of the intercalary ninth moon of the fifth (sic) (erratum 
pro sixth) year of Chia-ting BE (7 November 1212) ] the ministers reported: 

“*We have observed that, when [the officials of] the chou J] and the hsien $% 
receive the tax-rice (fj), although the hw which they use are [those] manufactured 
and issued by the Wen-ssu-yiian, it has been reported that frequently, on top of the 
iron straps (##£) (lit., ‘iron leaves’) on the edge of the hu they add strips of 
wood. Again they cover them with iron straps. [Although that which is added is but] 
the fraction (lit., ‘interval’) of a ts‘un st (‘inch’) (lit., ‘a fen Ay and a hao 
#2: °) (= Although the difference may seem to be slight), the [actual, increased] volume 
(lit., ‘amount ’) is considerable (lit., ‘far apart’) .” 

As to the word yabuqu, it manifestly is a translation of the Chinese expression 
AT FA (hsing-yung) (lit., “to circulate and to use”) “currently to use,” “ currently 
used” or “in current use.” We have many examples of this expression in the texts 
cited in the “ Appendix.” Cf. also the term hsing-yung ch‘ao 4 }H@L translated 
“circulating notes” by Lien-sheng Yana on page 62 (7.8) of his Money and Credit 
in China, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1952. 

It is, therefore, on the basis of the meagre facts gleaned from the Chinese sources 
to which I have made reference that I tentatively translate the words yabuqu temiir-tii 
sim-iyer “ according to the current iron-bound sim.” 

'* The word tayar is defined in Kowatewski (3.1582a): “sac pour faire passer le 
petit-lait: *bourse de filet: *ch. dan, un sac, mesure de blé.” The Chinese word in 
question is tan “ A liquid measure. A dry measure for grain. A weight of 120 catties— 
a picul of 100 catties or 133-4 Ib., avoirdupois. Sometimes it is written Ay and read 
tan *.” Cf. Mathews’ Chinese-English Dictionary (Revised American Edition, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1943), p. (817), no. 5813 (Ay shih? “stone”) (a). The word 
tayar is Turkic in origin. Cf., e.g., C. BrockELMANN, Mitteltiirkischer Wortschatz 
nach Mahmid al-Kasyaris Divan Luyat at-Turk (Budapest-Leipzig, 1928), p. 191: 
“tayar (so! R. III, 798) Kornsack I, 17, 8; 207, 8; 344, 10.” This word, attested 
in Armenian, Persian, and other sources merits an independent study. To the references 
which I cited on pages 438-439 of my article “The Mongolian Names and Terms 
in the History of the Nation of the Archers” in HJAS 12(1949) 400-448, there may 
now be added the following important entry on page (120) of Dr. Karl Heinrich 
Mences’ “ Glossar zu den volkskundlichen Texten aus Ost-Tiirkistan II” [= Akademie 
der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Abhandlungen der Geistes- und Sozialwissen- 
schaftlichen Klasse, Jahrgang 1954. Nr. 14], pp. (1)-(1389): 

“tayar 36, 18; 37, 17 ein Hohlmaf8, vorziiglich fiir Getreide, = 10 dou >} = 10 kiiré 
(q.v.) = 224 kg. Nach Wb. ist in Ost-Tiirkistan 1 t.=8 ho = 9800 sin (q.v. Teil 
I), in Baydad = 800 ogga (1 Osman. oppa = 1282 g). Der Wert dieser Gewichts- 
arten ist von Stadt zu Stadt ein andrer. Cf. dadan, kiiré, patman. Tayar auch 
» sack”, vgl. auch Teil I, und das Folgende: 

“tayar 84, 475 ,,irdene Bowle oder Platte”, pers. Wb. Osm., Cy. tayar ,, dgl.” 
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F. Le Coa, Jun. Es diirfte dasselbe Wort wie das vorhergehende sein und urspriinglich 

einen Krug, in dem Getreide, Proviant aufbewahrt wurde, bedeutet haben.” 

In his letter of 9 March 1955 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt remarked: “ Par 
une note que j’ai prise il y a prés de trente ans, je vois que vous pourrez trouver 
quelque chose sur ce mot tayar dans Howorth, History of the Mongols, III, p. (?)89. 
“ Thagar ” était le nom d’une taxe imposée par les Mongols, dans la partie occidentale 
de l’empire.” 

Turning to page 89 of Henry H. Howortu’s History of the Mongols from the 
9th to the 19th Century, Part III. The Mongols in Persia (London, 1888), we do, 
indeed, find the word “ Thaghar ” with the following comment: “Thaghar in Mongol 
is a sack for straining whey, a woven purse, a sack or measure of grain. This, then, 
was a tax on grain.” I regret that, when I wrote my article on “The Names and 
Terms ... ,” I overlooked this and other comments by HowortH on the same page 
of his History of the Mongols, Part III. 

1°Tn dolon (= dolén), here and in line 7 below, we have a dialect form of doloyan 
“seven.” The intermediate form dolo’an is found in Middle Mongolian sources. Cf., 
e.g., Harniscu, Worterbuch, p. $7, for an example in the Secret History of the 
Mongols. For modern dialect forms cf. Antoine Mostagrrt, Dictionnaire ordos 1.150b: 
“poléd sept, nombreux; sept fois, beaucoup de fois . . .”; G. J. Ramstevt, Kalmiickisches 
Wéorterbuch, p. 94a: “dolan sieben .. .”; and A. R. Rinéine, KpatKuit Monrombcko- 
pycckuli cnoBapb [Concise Mongolo-Russian Dictionary] (Moscow, 1947), p. 70b: 
“ O00 Ce€Mb;...” and “ MONOOH CeMb;....” 

*7 The expression dgkii bolba literally means “the fact that one will give has become 
{a matter of agreement].” For an example in Ordos cf. Antoine Mosrarrt, op. cit. 
1.75b: “ jawuxu Boldzi il fut décidé qu’on partirait; . . .” 

®The words iilii siltan (“not pretexting”) may be compared with the words 
siltan iiget (“ without pretexting ) in line 18 below. As to the verb silta-, KowaLEwsKI 
(2.1499b) defined it: “se dédire, s’excuser; refuser,” but he gave no examples of its 
use. A good example, however, is found in §168 of the Secret History (Yiian-ch‘ao 
pi-shih 5.46v4) where we read: . . . Siltaju ileye. “Let us send in pretence, .. .” 
(lit., “ pretexting let us send ”). 

*° For the words eyin teyin which literally mean “thus and so,” but also mean “ in 
this manner and that,” “this way and that,” etc. cf. the Secret History. In §102 
(Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih 2.4813) we read: eyin teyin bulji’asu. .. “As they swerved this 
way and that,....” Cf. Antoine Mostagrt, Sur quelques passages (see note 1 above), 
pp. [82]-[35]. Again, in §207 (Yiian-ch‘ao pi shih 8.42r8-4): Qoréi-daéa eye iigei 
hoi-yin irgen eyin teyin bu yabutuyai “Let the People of the Forest not act on this 
manner or on that manner without leave from Qoréi.” 

2°Qn Monday, 14 March 1955, my colleague Professor Yano Lien-sheng informed 
me that: “It is normal Chinese practice to make the fifteenth or the end of the 
month a round date for the payment of a loan.” 

*1In this contract dolon [= dolén] sara is the “seventh moon” of the lunar year. 
At the present time, in the Ordos dialect it is the “fourth moon” of the lunar year. 
Cf. Antoine Mostaert, op. cit. 1.150b: “ polé6 sara le quatrieme mois de |’anné lunaire 
= le premier mois de ]’été (mot & mot: le septitme mois); ... .” 

22In the orthography mon (here and in line 14 below) with the front vowel (é) 
written as a back vowel (0) we are in the presence of a writing habit inherited by 


‘ 
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the Mongols from the Uighur Turks. It reflects, as remarked by Wladyslaw Korwicz, 
on page 17 of his article “En marge des lettres des il-khans de Perse retrouvées par 
Abel-Rémusat” in Collectanea Orientalia 4 (Lw6w, 1938) .1-48, “des [sic] anciens 
usages de l’écriture ouigoure et ne marquent aucune singularité phonétique.” I have 
already had occasion in previous publications to comment on this phenomenon. Cf., 
e.g., Francis Woodman C.eaves, “ The Expression Jéb Ese Bol- in the Secret History 
of the Mongols,” HJAS 11 (1948) 311-320 (p. $14, n. 6). 

*8 The word biigdejii, which occurs again in line 14 below, is, in form, a converbum 
imperfecti in -jii of a hitherto unattested verb biigde-. In his letter dated 9 March 
1955 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt remarked: “De biigde- on peut rapprocher 
le mot biigde “tout” qui, chez Ibn al-Muhanna, remplace biigiide. (Voir le 
Mukaddimat al-Adab, 434b).” Turning to the “CmucokK MOHTOMbCKHX COB H3 
raoccapua M6u-Myxanupl no u3qannio Myanauma Pud‘ata (Mctam6ya 1921)” 
{“ List of Mongolian Words from the Glossary of Ibn-Mukhanna according to the 
Edition of Muallim Rif‘at (Istambul, 1921)”] on pages 482-451 of N. N. Popps’s 
Mourombcknit CnoBapb [The Mongolian Dictionary] (see note 14 above), we find on 
page 434b, as indicated by the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt, the following entry: 


“biigde oAX 207, JaX? 212 Becb.” To judge by this example, the word biigde 
v° ° 


“all” was an alternate form of biigiide “all.” The words biigde and biigiide respec- 
tively may be decomposed into biig (< biigii)-+ de and biigiit+ de. If the verb 
biigde- of our document is to be regarded as a derivative of biigde “all,” we have, 
I think, an instance in which a nominal base is also used as a verbal base. That a 
nominal base be so used is an established fact for, in the words of Antoine Mosrarrt 
on page 475 of his article “ A propos du mot Sirolya de l’Histoire secréte des Mongols,” 
HJAS 12(1949) 470-476, “c’est la un phénoméne qui sans étre trés fréquent n’est 
nullement inoui en mongol. Nous en trouvons des exemples tant dans la langue 
ancienne que dans les dialectes actuels.” 

*4In dgtele we have a converbum terminale in -tele of dg- “to give.” As to the 
use of the converbum terminale in -tala/-tele in the function of the converbum 
prolocutivum in -gar/-ker, I have already had occasion to comment on this in note 
60 on pages 111-112 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1885 .. .” relative to 
the occurrence of dgtele in line 12 of the Mongolian text of that inscription. In that 
note I cited the remark formulated by the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt in a letter 
to me dated 22 November 1949: “Cet emploi est, comme vous le dites, rare. Voici 
un autre exemple. Voir éadig p. 154, 1. 7: ere kiimiin yayun-iyar éimen atala erdem- 
tyer beye-ben éimegdekiii “un homme, plutét que de se parer de n’importe quoi, 
sera paré d’habileté (= doit se parer d’habileté)”.” Regrettably, I overlooked the 
following remark formulated by him in a letter dated 28 October 1941: “A propos 
de la forme -tele employée en fonction de converbum prolocutivum dans |’inscription 
de 1335, 1. 12: qoyitus uruy-a tabar jégejii dgtele “au lieu d’amasser des biens a 
transmettre aux générations suivantes”’, on pourrait comparer Hist. secr., VII, f. 47v 
edé’e naya’a-daéa asaytala “ maintenant au lieu de le demander & Nayaya”.” For still 
another example in the Altan tobéi cf. the Cinggis qayan-nu éadiy, p. 26, 1. 8: yeke 
iige iigiletele yeke timkii “Instead of speaking big words, put a big mouthful in 
the mouth.” 

7° In abuyéi we have a nomen agentis in ~yéi of the verb ab- “to take,” “to receive,” 
etc. + the union vowel -u-. This word also is attested in the Secret History, where 
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it is used once in the singular and once in the plural. In §187 (Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih 
7.4r4-4v1) we read: Cisutu tonoy abuyéi Jirgin ba’atud-i jisiijii qubiyaju giirgeldiin 
[4v] yadaba. “ They clave and parted the Jirgin ba’atud which had taken the bloody 
clothing, [but] [4v] were not able to bring {them] for every one.” (If this is an 
allusion to the episode in §136, then Jirgin is an error for Jiirkin.) In §195 (Yiian- 
ch‘ao pi-shih 7.85r5-35v2) we read: 

ildiiti: ere-yi [85v] 

hiilldejii 

unayaju alaju 

ub tonay abuyéin 


Uru’ud Mangyud ke’egded tede. 
“ Those are called the Uru’ud and the Mangyud, .. . 
Which, pushing before [them] 
The men with swords, cutting {them] down and 
killing [them], 
Take [from them their] treasure and clothing.” 


°° The expression ger tergen “tent-cart” is attested several times in the Secret 
History. In §121 (Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih $.88rl1-3) we read: qo’aycin iini’en trejit 
Jamuya-yi horéiju yabuju ger tergen inu miirgiile’ed . . . “A fallow cow coming, 
going round about Jamuya, having butted his tent-cart, ... .” In §124 (Yiian-ch‘ao 
pi-shih 3.46r4) we read: ger tergen doyasu. “I shall put in order the tent-carts.” 
Again, in §233 (Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih 10.7v2-8) we read: ger tergen yeke a’uruy 
neXii’iikiii-tiir sa’uqui-tur asaraqui kilbaru bui. “Is it easy to take care of the tent- 
carts at the moment when the great a’uruy journeyeth or at the moment when it 
sitteth? ” 

The expression ordo-yin ger tergen-i (acc.), too, is attested in the Secret History. 
In §282 (Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih 10.4v2) we read: ... ordo-yin ger tergen-i asaratuyai. 
“... let them (i.e., the nightguards) take care of the tent-carts of the ordo.” 

There also is found in the Secret History the expression ordo ger terge. In §234 
(Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih 10.9v1-2) we read: kebte’iil ordo ger terge asara’ad ordo-yin 
dergede je<ii>’iin ete’ed yabutuyai. “Let the nightguards, having taken care of 
the ordo and the tent-carts, go in the vicinity of the ordo, at the left side.” Again, 
in §278 (Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih, Hsii-chi 2.39v5; 40r2-4) we read: ordo ger tergen 
kebte’iil asaratuyai. . . . bidani siba<u>’ulaqui abalaqui-tur jarimud-iyan ordo ger 
tergen-tiir éaylaju talbiju bildan-lu’a jarim kebte’iil yabutuyai. “ Let the nightguards 
take care of the tent-carts of the ordo. .. . At the moment when We shall falcon or 
hunt, [the nightguards] measuring and setting their half at the tent-carts of the ordo, 
let the [other] half of the nightguards go with Us.” 

In §121 (Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih 3.38r2) and §124 (Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih 3.46r4) ger 
tergen is glossed FRF (fang-tzu ch‘e-tzu (‘ house-cart ”). In §233 (Yiian-ch‘ao 
pi-shih 10.7v2) it is glossed Fi (fang-tzu ch‘e) (“house-cart”). In the case 
of the expression ordo-yin ger tergen-i in §232 (Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih 10.4v2) the gloss 
reads: ‘ef (14) J F-HLGF (kung-ti fang-tzu ch'e-hsing) (“house-carts of the palace ”). 
The expression ordo ger terge is glossed er Se HL (kung-shih ch‘e) (“ palace-chamber 
cart”) in §234 (Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih 10.9v2) and the expression ordo ger tergen is 
glossed ver ae Hi (kung-shih ch‘e-tzu) (“palace-chamber cart”) in §278 (Yiian- 
ch‘ao pi-shih, Hsii-chi 2.39v5; 40r3) . 
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In the-Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur of 1812 we find the expressions ger 
tergen-iyen [13] talbiju in 4.160r12-13 and ger [12] tergetii in 4.165v11-12. In my 
article “The Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur of 1312 by Cosgi Odsir,’” HJAS 
17 (1954) 1-129 (++ XXIV plates), I translated these as follows: “forsaking ‘their 
tents and carts’” (p. 78) and “while possessing a ‘tent and carts.” Cf. also my 
remarks in note 129 on page 102. It is entirely possible, however, that here, too, we 
should translate ger tergen-iyen “their tent-carts” and ger tergetii “ while possessing 
tent-carts.” 

27%In yadan-a doton-a (“outside or inside”) we have an interesting, hitherto 
unattested “mot-couple,” to use the term of the late Paul Pexuior, of which a 
Chinese (T‘ang) prototype appears to have been py (tung hsi) (“east or west”). 
(See the “ Introduction,” p. 15). 

Commenting on this expression in a letter dated 18 May 1955 the Reverend Antoine 
Mostagrt remarked: 

“.. . Tadan-a doton-a odbasu, m.a m. “s'il va & l’extérieur ow 4 |’intérieur,’ 
dire: “s'il va & l’extérieur ”, c’est-a-dire: “si, en transhumant, il s’éloigne de l’endroit 
ow il est établi & présent”. Il est évident “qu’aller 4 l’intérieur” n’a pas de sens 
et qu’il faut comprendre yadan-a doton-a od- comme signifiant “aller a |’extérieur ”, 
c’est-a-dire que le porteur du concept & exprimer est le premier terme et que le second 
ne signifie rien du tout; i! a en effet été ajouté parce qu'il est l’antonyme de yadan-a, 
tout juste comme le mot poro dans I’expression ordos pére Doro, m.a m. “en haut ou 
en bas”, qui s’entend souvent au sens de ‘ ee 


> veut 


‘en haut”. 

Although we have other examples in the early texts of compounds consisting of 
elements meaning “outside” and “inside” (or “inside” and “ outside”), each of 
the elements in these compounds semantically is independent of the other. Thus, 
in line 9 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1346 we find the 
expression dotor-a yadan-a. Cf. Francis Woodman Cueaves, “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1346,” HJAS 15(1952).1-123 (p. 69, 1. 9). It occurs in the passage 
which runs in part: siim-e-yin ger-iin dotor-a yyadan-a deger-e ba door-a. I translated 
these words (p. 80): “inside [and] outside, at the top and at the bottom of the 
mansion of images (i.e., temple).” In this instance dotor-a yadan-a is a translation 
of the Chinese -P 33 (chung pien) (“inside [and] outside”). Cf. Cueaves, op cit., 
Pl. III and p. $0. In line 42 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription 
of 1862 there occurs the expression dotor-a ba yadan-a. Cf. CiEaves, “The Sino- 
Mongolian inscription of 1862 ... ,” p. 67 (where I transcribed the first element of 
the group dotur-a instead of dotor-a). I rendered these words “in the metropolis 
and in the provinces” (op. cit., p. 90), because they constitute a translation of the 
expression rh AL (chung-wai) of the Chinese text. Cf. CuEaves, op. cit., Pl. XI, p. $6, 
and p. 58, n. 195. The Chinese expression literally means “inside [and] outside,” 
but in the context in question has the derivative meaning which I used to translate 
the Mongolian equivalent. It also is of interest to note that in line 21 of the 
Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1846 there occurs the expression 
dotoyadu yadayadu qualifying the word balayad-tur, i. e., dotoyadu yadayadu balayad- 
tur. Cf. Curaves, op. cit., p. 70. I translated these words (p. 81) “in the internal 
and external cities.” Cf. also op. cit., p. 108, n. 172, where I interpreted these words 
to mean “cities in the metropolitan area and in the provinces.” In this instance, 
we do not have a literal translation from Chinese, because the very passage in which 
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the words dotoyadu yadayadu balayad-tur occur is a free translation of the corre- 
sponding Chinese original. 

*8 The word bausin, which occurs again in line 18 below, is the Chinese pao-jen 
RA, translated “ guarantor” by Lien-sheng YANG on page 98 (10.6) of his Money 
and Credit in China. In Ancient Chinese pao was pronounced ‘pdu. Cf. KARLGREN, 
op. cit., p. 216, no. 697. In Ancient Mandarin it was pronounced pau. In the 
’Phags-pa script this was written baw. Cf. A. Draaunov, op. cit., p. 790, no. 424. In 
Ancient Chinese jen J. was pronounced ,nzién. Cf. Karucren, op. cit., p. 271, 
no. 980. In Ancient Mandarin it was pronounced in. In the ’Phags-pa script this 
was written Zin. Cf. Dracunov, op. cit., p. 787, n. 292. In W. Raptorr’s article 
“ Uigurische Schriftstiicke, in Text und Ubersetzung” published in the Abhandlungen 
der philosophisch-philologischen Klasse der Kéniglich Bayerischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, Vierundzwanzigsten Bandes erste Abteilung, in der Reihe der Denkschriften 
der LXXX. Band, Miinchen 1906, pp. 181-195, as an “Anhang” to Albert Grin- 
WEDEL’s article “ Bericht iiber archiologische Arbeiten in Idikutschari und Umgebung 
im Winter 1902-1903” on pages 1-180; 195-196 + “Tafel I”—‘ Tafel XXX,” we 
find three examples of “pausin” in document number “12” on pages 185-186: 
line 12 (“tong3u taipausin”), line 19 (“pausin”) and line 20 (“pausin”). Rap- 
LoFF translated the words “pis pirlé alquéi tong’u taipausin min” in line 12 as 
follows (page 186): “die mit uns zusammen (der Erbschaft) erhalten habenden 
Miterben (? tonSu taipausin) mein.” The words “pausin Asannin ol” in line 19 
and “ pausin Qara-Toqmanin ol” in line 20 are respectively translated (page 186): 
“des Miterben(?) Asan” and “des Miterben(?) Kara-Tokma.” F. W. K. Mu.uer 
in a “Nachwort” initialed “F.W.K.M.” on pages 847-848 of G. J. Ramstept’s 
“Mongolische Briefe aus Idiqut-Schihri bei Turfan.” Sitzungsberichte der kéniglich 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. KI]. (1909) .838-848, remarked 
(p. 848): “...»>pausin« = PR). = Biirge, nicht » Miterbe? <, »tonsu tai- 
pausin « wahrscheinlich == [AER R KX.” Later, in the entry “7. nian, tamya” 
on pages 823-324 of his article “ Uigurische Glossen” on pages 310-324 of the 
Festschrift fiir Friedrich Hirt zu seinem 75. Geburtstag 16. April 1920, Mit 10 
Tafeln, 54 Abbildungen im Text und einer Karte, Oesterheld & Co. Verlag, Berlin 1920, 
pp. XI+ 402, F. W. K. Misr, listed some loan words found in Uighur documents 
“ auBer den schon friiher (s. oben Ramstepts Arbeit) nachgewiesenen pausin, tungsu 
taipausin. . . .” It is entirely probable that the word bausin in our Mongolian 
document was not borrowed directly from the Chinese, but indirectly through the 
Uighur. In other words the Mongolian bausin < Uighur pausin < Chinese pao-jen 
EK «K pau-nzién). As to the Chinese term itself, I have already discussed it 
briefly in the “ Introduction.” 

2°In reading Nambu, I follow the first of Korwicz’s readings “ Nambu (Ambo).” 
In view of the fact that Isinambu in line $ is written with a point beside the n, 
it seems entirely probable that this name, too, is Nambu (or Nambo) rather than 
Ambu (or Ambo), even though there is no point beside the initial n either here or 
in the name as it appears in line 18 below. As for the name itself, there is little 
which I can add to what I have already said in note 7 above. 

®°In the expression siltan tiget we have a rare instance in which the negative iigei 
“without ” (lit., “ absence’) is used with a converbum instead of a nomen verbale. 
In line 9 above we have encountered iilii siltan which is perfectly regular, the negative 
iilii, especially in the early language, being used with a converbum modale. Were 
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it not for the fact that we have the indefinite pronoun yayun-a-ba immediately before 
siltan iigei, one would hardly hesitate to regard siltan as the equivalent of siltan< 
silta’an < siltayan “ pretext” and to see in siltan iigei the expression Jilta’an iigei of 
the Secret History. Cf., e.g., Hazniscu, Wérterbuch, p. 140. The use of the negative 
digei with the converbum modale is, of course, customary in the Buriat dialect. Cf., 
e.g, N. N. Poprs, PpammMatuka 6ypAT-MoHrombcKoro a3bika [Grammar of the 
Buriat-Mongolian Language] (Moscow-Leningrad, 1988), p. 223 §227, 1°, where it 
is stated: “YnoTpe6mseTca c OTpHuWaHHem ygei.” [“It is used with the negative 
ygei.”| As an example, Professor Poppe gave “huran ygei ‘He cnpawuBaa’” [“ huran 
ygei ‘not asking’ ”] (op. cit., p. 228). For another example, cf. “ jaban ygei ‘He 419” 
(“jaban ygei ‘not going’”] (op. cit., p. 77 §68). 

*1In yayun-a-ba we have a dative-locative in -a of the indefinite pronoun yayun-ba 
“whatever.” Another example of the same form of the pronoun is found in line 48 
of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1885 where we read: 

. tede dayin-a siryadabasu [= sirqadabasu] iikiikiiiben yayun-a-ba es-e bolyajuyui. 
“., . and, when he was wounded by those enemies, he made nothing of the fact that 
he might die.” Cf. CLeaves, “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1835... ,” pp. 76, 
102, and 127, n. 271. The Secret History, too, furnishes a good example in §131 


(Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih 4.9v2), where it is said of Belgiitei: . . . ya’un-a-ba iilii bolyan 
“not making [it (=the fact that Biiri B6ké had cloven his shoulder)] to be even 
aught.” 


®2In regard to the word tolede, the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrr remarked in his 
letter of 9 March 1955: 

“Quant au mot tolede, le o a la valeur de 6. Cf. mon des lignes 7 et 14, et job 
des textes iuen. Tolede est a lire téléde < *télege-de. *Télege est un substantif dérivé 
de *téle- “payer, indemniter, dédommager”, verbe qui correspond 4 mo. télé- id. 
Pour *télege et *téle-, cf. Mukaddimat al-Adab, p. $52b, téle’en “ paiement ”, tdleksen 
ki’iin “homme qui a payé”. Pour la voyelle longue -é- au lieu de -ege-, cf. dolon< 
doluyan des lignes 5 et 7, et encore d’autres mots qu’on lit dans des textes iuen. 
Tolede signifie “a titre de paiement ”.” 

For the form télége (< *télege) of the later written language cf. J. E. KowaLewsk1, 
Dictionnaire mongol-russe-frangais, Tome troisitme (Kasan, 1849), pp. 1920b-1921a, 
where it is transcribed “tulughe” and defined (p. 1920b): “paye, payement: au 
lieu de, & la place de, pour, au nom d’un autre.” 

As to the modern dialects, Antoine Mosrarrt, op. cit., 2.678b-674a, registered for 
Ordos the form “ t‘élé remboursement, payement; remplacement a la place de; dans 
la [sic] but de, pour, afin de, 4 cause de; dans l’intérét de, en faveur de; parce que | 
éré tlo dette; enw t‘élonvwi en remplacement de ceci; k‘wmi t‘6lénpu jawu- aller 
a la place d’un autre; ...;” A. R. Rrnéine, op. cit., p. 2lla, registered for Khalkha 
the form “ Teee 3a, pasH, — .. -’ [“ t6l66 instead of, for the sake of, for; . . .’"]; and 
G. J. Ramsrepr, op. cit., p. 406b, registered for Kalmuk the form “ téle ersatz; schuld, 
wegen | . . . ter? tdled? deswegen, darum; ” It is particularly interesting to 
observe that the form tolede [= téléde] of the loan contract phonologically is identical 
with the Kalmuk form téled?. 

In a letter dated 26 May 1955, the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt made the following 
pertinent observation: 

“A propos de tolede, il me semble qu’il serait bon de faire remarquer qu’au lieu 
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de “a titre de payment ou de dédommagement”, on pourrait traduire aussi par 
“a la place de [Soéqul-a]”. Le mot tolede (= télé-de) a en effet ces deux sens et l’on 
ne peut savoir au juste lequel des deux le rédacteur de l’acte a voulu exprimer ”.” 

To judge by the text cited from the “Chih-yiian tsa-ling” in note 33 below as 
well as the texts cited from Professor Nupa’s T6-S6 héritsu bunsho no kenkyi in the 
“Introduction,” it would seem that the words tolede [= téléde] biigdejii dg- (“as 
compensation [~ in the stead of (another)], integrally to give [back]”) of the 
contract constitute (? via the Uighur Turkic kéni bir- “rightly to give [back]”) a 
translation equivalent of the Chinese f€{f{ (tai ch‘ang) “to compensate in the 
stead of [another] ” or faved (tai huan) “to return in the stead of [another] ”. 

®8 On page 302 of his T6-S6 héritsu bunsho no kenkyi (see “ Introduction,” note 6), 
Nuva Noburu quoted an article from the “ Chih-yiian tsa-ling ” 7B Jt HEA? [‘* Miscel- 
laneous Laws of (the) Chih-yiian (Period)”] found in the Shih-lin kuang-chi HK 
Ri - Through the kindness of my former student, Dr. Herbert F. Scourmann, 
I have had an opportunity to examine the article in question in his own copy of 
the rare Tokugawa edition of the Ch‘ung-pien ch‘iin-shu lei-yao Shih-lin kuang-chi 
Th SESE AAI av in ten chiian 4§, The “ Chih-yiian tsa-ling” are found 
in the first chiian of the jen chi $-4£ (ts‘e 9) 5r-8r. The article in question is the 
first of two under the rubric “ Tien-chih ts‘ai-wu ” cm SY [“ Pawning Treasure ”) 
(6v14-7r5). It reads—the punctuation is mine—as follows (7rl1-2): is owe 
#45 AARNE = Bin ES AAA BAA, 
WEF, FER BAPLARA BARB . Whoever loans things of value shall, 
each month, take interest not exceeding three per cent and, even though the accumu- 
lated days be many, the interest shall not exceed one time (= the equivalent of) 
[the amount loaned], nor shall he turn the interest into interest capital and draw up 
another contract for double [the amount]. If the debtor household entirely escape, the 
guarantor himself shall compensate in [its] stead.” 

As the text was quoted in extenso by Professor Nuva, I should first observe that 
the character #lJ (li) which appears immediately before the character 4X (pen) in 
the edition from which I have quoted the article is not found in his quotation. As 
to the words Ke W.fF3Z (chi li pei ch‘i) “and draw up another contract for double 
[the amount],” Professor Yana Lien-sheng informed me on 14 March 1955 that by 
the words “for double [the amount]” is meant “the amount loaned plus the 
accumulated interest equal to, but not exceeding, that amount.” In other words, when 
the principal and the interest were equal, a new contract could not be drawn on the 
basis of their combined amounts, because compound interest was not legal. 

Although the loan contract with which we are concerned is one according to which 
the loan was made without interest (asiy iigei)—an unusual circumstance, to be 
sure (see note 12 above)—in the matter of payment or reimbursement it appears, 
however, to be drawn according to the law governing loans made with interest. By 
the words mon qoyar-i it is implied that the total liability of the guarantor shall 
not exceed the total of the amount of grain borrowed and an equal amount of grain 
to be given in addition. Hence the words mon qoyar-i “exactly the double [of the 
quantity borrowed] ” of this text mean “exactly the double [of the quantity borrowed 
and no more],” for anything in excess of this amount, presumably, would have been 
illegal. 

For a thorough discussion of loans and interest rates in China ef. Yana, op. cit., 
pp. 92-108. 
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84 The word nisan [= nigan] “ mark ” also occurs in lines 17 and 19 below. Borrowed 
by the Mongols from Turkic where it is found in numerous Uighur documents it 
is a word of Middle Persian origin. It first came to light in Mongolian in the 
document published by G. J. Ramsrepr in his article “ Mongolische Briefe aus Idiqut- 
Schihri bei Turfan.’ (See note 28 above.) In line 12 of document “ TII.D203” 
(“ Bigg of Yisiin Temiir”) on page 841 we find niS-a-tu biéig which Ramstepr 
translated (p. 842): “[dieses] gestempelte Schreiben.” In lines 18-14 of document 
“ TII.D224” (“ Biéig of Oljei Temiir”) on page 843 we find al nigan-tu [14] bidig 
which Ramstept translated (p. 844): “ [dies] rotgestempelte Schreiben.” In lines 
7-8 of document “TII.D197” (“ Biéig of Elbeg”) on pages 845-846 we find qar-a 
nig (a) tu [8] bicig which Ramsrepr translated (p. 846): “ein [mit] schwarzer [Farbe] 
gestempeltes Schreiben.” Finally, in line 8 of document “TII.D806” on pages 846- 
847 we find nilgan]-tu biéig which Ramstepr translated (p. 847): “ [dieses] gestempelte 
Schreiben.” 

In his comments on “ TII.D203” on page 842 of his article Ramstept remarked: 

“Das Wort nigatu oder nigan-tu kommt in den modernen Dialekten meines Wissens 
nicht vor. Ich sehe darin ein Wort nijan » Stempel «, das zwar in ZacHARows 
Mandschurischem Wéorterbuch (S. 231) sich findet, aber im Mongolischen nicht 
belegt ist.” 

In his “ Nachwort” on pages 847-848, F.W.K.M. remarked: 

“nisan (8.842) und badman (S.841), beide mittelpersisch, sind, wie viele andere 
iranische Worter, durch das Medium des Uighurischen in das Mongolische gelangt. 
nisan, [848] belegt in den Dokumenten bei Raptorr, Altuigurische Sprachproben aus 
Turfan S.58, 64... .” 

Later, in the entry “7. niSan, tamya” on pages 323-324 of his article “ Uigurische 
Glossen” (see note 28 above), F. W. K. Mu .uer, commenting on the documents 
published by W. Raptorr in his article “ Altuigurische Sprachproben aus Turfan ” 
“in den Nachrichten iiber die von der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu St. 
Petersburg im Jahre 1898 ausgeriistete Expedition nach Turfan, Heft I, St. Petersburg 
1899, p. 55 flg.,” made the following observation (p. 323) relative to the words nisan 
tamya: “Da ebenda p. 60 nian tamya als ,, besiegelter Schein “ aufzufassen sei, 
erscheint nicht zulissig. Abgesehen von der grammatischen Schwierigkeit, die beiden 
Worte so zu verstehen, haben beide meines Erachtens in ganz bestimmte Bedeutung: 
tamya bedeutet ,, Siegel, Stempelabdruck “ und nigan ,, Zeichen, Chiffre “ oder mit 
anderen Worten: 


tamya entspricht dem chinesischen Fl yin, 
nigan entspricht dem chinesischen FFM, hua-ya‘.” 


(In note 4 on the same page Miuuer formulated a few brief remarks on the Chinese 
terms.) 

In reference to the words nisan, badman, and suburyan on pages 340-341 of his 
article “ Mongolica I” (see note 10 above), B. Vuaprmircoy, for his part remarked 
(p. 341): “niSan (Hu ObITb MOxKeT badman)<cpes.-mepc. Yepes yiirypcKoe 


mocpecTBo, . . .”’ [“nisan (and, perhaps, badman)< Mid. Pers. through a Uighur 
medium, . . .”]. Again, on page 375 §237a of his CpaBHutTeabHaaf rpamMMatiuKa 
MOHrOJbCKOFO NHCbMe€HHOTO HW XaIxXaCKOro HapeyHa”, Bpeyenne H cboHeTuKa 


[Comparative Grammar of the Mongolian Written Language and the Khalkha Dialect, 
Introduction and Phonetics} (Leningrad, 1929), B. Ya. Vuapimircov cited as an 
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example of one of the loan words in Mongolian with the phoneme §: “cTap MOHT.- 
nucbM. nigan <Yiir. nisan « 3HaK, KNeHMO» <cpefHe-Nepc. nisan; . . .” [Old 
Writ. Mong. nisan < Uigh. nigan « mark, stamp » < Mid. Pers. nisan; . . .”]. 

To these remarks we may add those by Robert P. Buaxe and Richard N. Frre, 
which are found in note 72 on page 391 of their “History of the Nation of the 
Archers (the Mongols) by Grigor of Akanc’” in the HJAS 12(1949). 269-399: 

“The word for the Qan’s seal is the Persian nigén. This word, however, passed 
into the languages of the Northern neighbors of the Persians, even to Manchu; 
cf. W. Bana, “ Tiirkisches Lehngut im Mandschurischen,” Ungarische Jahrbiicher 
4(1924).17, note 2. Here the Qan’s seal is meant. Cf. Pexuior, “ Notes sur le 
“Turkestan” de M. W. Barthold,” TP 27 (1930) .35.” 

For examples of the word nigan in a Uighur document see lines 16-26 of the Uighur 
document reproduced as Plate II in the present article. 

85 The “marks” which follow the names of the principals and the witnesses, as I 
have already stated in the “ Introduction,’ are rather indistinct and not easily 
recognizable. It seems quite certain that they are not Chinese characters. It is 
possible that they are Tibetan letters. In the Uighur document reproduced in Plate II 
of this article the marks, for the most part, are distinct and some clearly resemble 
Tibetan letters. 

°° Tn the name Samdu Uker Temiir it is tempting to regard Samdu as the equivalent 
of Samdu ~ Sangdu (< Chinese Shang-tu _E#D), the summer residence of the 
Mongolian emperors from Qubilai to Toyon Temiir. As to Sangdu, we find it attested 
in line 32 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1835. Cf. 
Cugaves, “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1835 ...,” p. 89b. Cf. also Vuapimircov, 
Comparative Grammar (see note 34 above), p. 375 §237a. If this equivalence be 
correct, as in the case of sim (= im) < sing, we again are in the presence of an 
-m < -ng. 

As for Uker Temiir signifying “Ox-Iron,’ we have a name which indubitably is 
Mongolian. As such it is analogous with the name Buga Temiir “ Bull-Iron.” For the 
latter, cf., e.g., Paul Pexuiot, Notes sur Vhistoire de la Horde d’Or, Suivies de 
quelques noms turcs d@hommes et de peuple finissant en “ar” (Paris, 1949), p. (0 
and p. 69, n. 1. For an example of this name in a Mongolian text, cf. the Biéig of 
1272 where it is written Buga Tmiir in line 25. The Biéig of 1272 was published 
by Cevat Hakki Tarim on pages 119-121 of his Tarihte Kursehri-Giilsehri ve Babailer- 
Ahiler-Bektasiler (Istanbul, 1948) with a partial transcription of the document by 
Dr. Ahmet Temir on page 122. Cf. also Buga Temiir, the name of the younger broth«r 
of Ong Qan, in §177 of the Secret History (Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih 6.23v4). 

Provisionally, I am inclined to take the whole name as meaning “ Ox-Iron of Samdu 
(= Samdu <¢ Sangdu) .” 

*’ For the word gereéi cf. KowaLewsk1 3.2509a. In this document geredi, as I 
have stated in the “ Introduction” (p. 18), is the translation equivalent of the Turkic 
tanuq which, in its turn, is the translation of the Chinese 5, \. (chien-jen). For the 
Chinese term cf. YANG, op. cit., p. 98 (10.7), where it is translated “ witness.” 

The only other published document of the early period in which the word gereéi 
is attested is the Bicig of 1273 on page 121 of Cevat Hakki Tarim’s Tarihte (see 
note 36 above), which terminates (I. 6) with the words: . . . kiged gereéi belge 
bicibei “. . . witnesses such as . . . have written [this as] a token [of its validity].” 
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°° This is the name which Korwicz read “Su sarambat (Soo saramba).” See 
“ Introduction,” p. 8. While it is possible that the surname should be read Soo, not 
Suu, the given name seems clearly to be Sarambaba. As I have already suggested 
in the “ Introduction,” p. 12, it is possible that Suu Sarambaba was a brother or close 
relative of Suu Degiir from whom the wheat was borrowed. 

3® As to the name Cang Siing, it almost certainly is a Chinese name. Although Cang 
probably is the rather common Chinese surname (hsing) Ch‘ang ‘fj, it is difficult to 
say precisely which Chinese name (ming) is intended by Siing. 

“°In the name of Sod Si baysi, the word baysi “ Master” is, of course, merely a 
title. For this word cf., e. g., CLeaves, “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862... ,” 
p. 119, n. 156, and “The Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur ...,” p. 94, n. 61. 
As to the name proper, Sod Si, Korwicz read it “Sut 3i (Kut &i).” See “Introduc- 
tion,” p. 8. It is, as a matter of fact, entirely possible that it should be read Sud Si 
instead of Sod Si. The reading of the second element, Si, presents no problem. 
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APPENDIX 


Yiian tien-chang 


(TCHL HH) 


I 
“Chin ssu hu tou ch‘eng ch‘ih ” 


(FEAL ATL AER ) 


“Prohibition of Private Hu, Tou, Ch‘eng, and Ch‘ih” 
[57 (ts‘e 21) 50v11-51v4] 


On the . . . day of the . . . moon of the twenty-third year of Chih-yiian 
BIC [1286] the hsing-shu-sheng F7#H 1 received a communication from 
the chung-shu FA FE ?: 

Among the conclusions reached one item [for your information]: 

Whereas (Hj) previously the tu-ch‘th JER, sheng Ff, tou, ch‘eng, etc. 
currently used (47°F) by the shopkeepers (474{27 He) in the various cir- 
cuits were never according to the standards, [we] sent down instructions to all 
subordinate organs (#>J#) [to the effect] that they should manufacture 
{such measures] according to the same [51r] models of the standard utensils ( }& 
yj) presently (5 =33) currently used under the government ({¥%‘f) and 
that, after having employed officials to ascertain [their] standards, having 
uniformly nailed * and wrapped (J #£) [them], having branded [them] with 
a seal and having fixed a basic price [for them], they should issue them 
throughout the circuit to be used everywhere and they should set a deadline 
to call in the old hu-hsien fA} #E , sheng, tou, ch‘ith, and ch‘eng. Anyone who 
disobeys or commits an infraction shall be dealt with severely; and, in addi- 
tion, we have sent down instructions to the yii-shih-t‘ai ff} &.* Now we 
have learned that the official organs (‘ff HJ) of the various circuits, although 
having received the models (3X#) sent down by the government, have never 
yet completely manufactured [these measures]. There are guildsmen (4F 
FA) and others who freely manufacture [them] privately and use {them]. In 
some cases, in selling or buying,® the hu, tou, ch‘eng, and tu are not the same, 


1T.e., hsing-chung-shu-sheng for which cf. Paul Ratcunevsky, Un code des Yuan 
(Paris, 1937) [= Bibliothéque de I’Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, Volume IV}, 
p. 134, n. 1. 

?T.e., chung-shu-sheng for which cf. RATCHNEVSKY, op. cit., pp. 117-118. 

® The character $f (feng) is an error for Sy (ting). See 57(ts‘e 21) .51v11 below. 
This and several other errors noted below were not mentioned by Cu‘en Yiian Pia 
in his Shen k‘o Yiian tien-chang chiao-pu cha-chi RTC HE Be ELE (Pei-p‘ing, 
1931). 

“Cf. RatcHNnevsky, op. cit., pp. 153-154. 

* Lit., “in putting out or taking in.” 
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with the result that the prices fluctuate ({f{Fi) and it is greatly feared that 
it may be an inconvenience. The tu-sheng #\44° decided to circulate a 
document among the various circuits, ordering that, [within] the limit of sixty 
days after the receipt [thereof], the tswng-kuan-fu #7 fF * in every circuit 
should verify the hu, tou, ch‘eng, and tu in use (4 }}|) among the people on 
the streets or in the market places of the ssu 7] ® (“bureaus”) and hsien RR 
(“ districts”) under their jurisdiction, by making [more of] thefse] models 
originally issued by the [relevant] pu #4$ of the sheng 44 and by consigning 
[these models] to the civil (4% FR) ta-lu-hua-ch‘ih 3246 Eg ® (darwyaci) in 
the circuit concerned who shall compare [them] with [the measures in use at 
the place] and, when [these measures] are found to be identical with [the 
models], shall brand [them] with a seal and then release [them] for private and 
public use uniformly in the various places [under his jurisdiction]; [these ta-lu- 
hua-ch‘th (daruyaci)] shall keep a frequent and close watch over {the use of 
such measures] so as to prevent the repetition of fraud and substitution. As 
for the various (43% ) manufactured articles (7-4), according to the usual 
procedure, the government shall borrow [them] and, after each of the assigned 
numbers has been verified, it shall return [them to the people]. Whereupon, 
hu, tou, ch‘eng, and tu which are not in accord with the standard models 
(?&x%) shall be confiscated (Fyfe A‘pe) and destroyed. Moreover, [the 
tsung-kuan-fu] shall have the ta-lu-hua-ch'ih (daruyaci) in the place concerned, 
insofar as it does not interfere with his usual duties, constantly and closely 
be attentive to the control of such [matters as] arresting (ff 43) fF) anyone 
who commits an infraction beyond the [prescribed date] limit and inflicting 
[a punishment of] 57 blows; Only 1° the parties found guilty on direct evidence A 
#%) shall be [so] punished. fining those of the principal officials of the civil 
(#3) ssw (“bureaus”) and the hsien (“districts”) who are lax [5lv] in 
control one month’s salary for the first offense—inflicting [a punishment of] 
27 blows each for the second offense, some special punishment for the third 
offense; The civil [officers of the] chou and chiin Ep 11 shall be [treated] the same as 
[those of] the ssu and hsien. moreover, noting cases of negligence (34% ) and, 
when the term of office is over, clearly specifying (ff ‘f%) [them] in the dis- 
charge record ( f}#j;41)?° so that they may be taken into consideration before 
a new appointment is given. In addition, if, according to [the report of] the lu 
[-tsung-kuan-fu], the chief officers such as the ta-lu-hua-ch‘th (daruyaci) in 
the chou are not attentive to the control [of such matters] with the result that 
there are infractions, [we, the chung-shu-sheng,] shall impose a fine of 20 days’ 
salary {on such lu (-tsung-kuan-fu) ] for the first offense—for a second offense 
we shall extract a confession and consider some special punishment. 


° Cf. RatcHNEVskY, op. cit., p. 23, n. 2; p. 28, n. 1; and p. 84, n. 1. 

7 Cf. RatcHnevsky, op. cit., pp. 33-34, n. 6. 

®In the text below (57[ts‘e 21].52r3 we find J (chou) instead of FJ (ssu). 
® Cf. RaTCHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. 32, n. 3. 

2°The character JE is an error for Jk. Sce 57(ts‘e 21) .52r9 below. 

The character HAS is an error for EB. See 57 (ts‘e 21) .52rl11 below. 

** Cf. RaTCHNEVSkY, op. cit., p. 98. 
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II 
“Hu tou ch‘eng ch‘ih ya-jen ” 


(AEEPERA A ) 
“ Hu, Tou, Ch‘eng, and Brokers ” 
[57 (ts‘e 21) .51v5-53r4] 


In the seventh moon of the first year of Huang-ch‘ing Bh [4 August- 
1 September 1312] the Yiian-chou-lu ¥ JWR received from the Chiang-hsi 
hsing-sheng YL P§4744 the following instructions (¥lJf})?: 

[According to] a report (44) from the Chi-an-lu #f4%i% The shopkeepers 
at the river-banks and the market-places in this circuit? frequently have 
privately manufactured hu, tou, ch‘eng, and ch‘ih which are never according to 
the standards. Moreover, they have used [these] in violation of the prohibition. 
Under the [now] perished Sung 4 there were only the Man-t‘ung hh 
(“ Man buckets”) which varied in sizes. [Now,] apart from having manu- 
factured, according to [official] models, hu, tou, ch‘eng, and ch‘ih, having 
distributed [them] as well as having suppressed private brokerage (#/, ¥ ) , [we] 
hereby request that you give the matter your attention. 

Having received this [report], we have checked the communication previously 
received from the chung-shu-sheng HAWEA,: Since the tu-ch‘th, sheng, tou, 
ch‘eng, etc. currently used by the shopkeepers in the various circuits are 
never according to the standards, [we] have sent down instructions to all sub- 
ordinate organs [to the effect] that they should manufacture [such measures] 
according to the same * models of the standard utensils currently used under 
the government and that, after having employed officials to ascertain [their] 
standards, having uniformly nailed and wrapped [them], having branded [them] 
with a seal, and having fixed a basic price [for them], they should issue [them] 
throughout the circuit to be used everywhere and they should set a deadline to 
call in the old hu-hsien, sheng, tou, ch‘eng, and ch‘ih. Anyone who disobeys or 
commits an infraction shall be dealt with severely. Now we have learned that 
the official organs of the various circuits, although having received the models 
sent down by the government, have never yet completely manufactured [these 
measures]. [52r] There are guildsmen and others who freely manufacture [them] 
privately and use [them]. In some cases, in selling or buying, the hu, tou, 
ch‘eng, and tu, are not the same, with the result that the prices fluctuate and 
[this] is a great inconvenience. The tu-sheng decided to circulate a document 
among the various circuits, ordering that, [within] the limit of sixty days after 
the receipt [thereof], the tswng-kuan-fu in every circuit should verify the hu, 
tou,* ch‘eng, and tu in use among the people on the streets or in the market 
places of the chou (“departments”) and hsien (“districts”) under their 
jurisdiction, by making [more of] the[se] models originally issued by the 


' For this term cf. RatcHNevsky, op. cit., p. 38, n. 4. 

?T.e., Chi-an-lu. 

® The character FJ is an error for [a]. See 57(ts‘e 21) .50v13 above. 
* The character ¥ is an error for Sp. See 57 (ts‘e 21) .51r7 above. 
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[relevant] pu #4 and by consigning [these models] to the civil ta-lu-hua-ch‘th 
(daruyaci) of the place concerned who shall compare [them] with [the measures 
in use at the place] and, when [these measures] are found to be identical with 
[the models], first shall brand {them] with a seal and then release [them] for 
private and public use uniformly in the places [under his jurisdiction]; [these 
ta-lu-hua-ch‘ih (daruyaci)] shall keep a constant and close watch over [the 
use of such measures] so as to prevent the repetition of fraud and substitution. 
As for the various manufactured articles, according to the usual procedure, 
the government shall borrow [them] and, after each of the assigned numbers 
has been verified, it shall return [them] to the people. Whereupon, hu, tou, 
ch‘eng, and tu models which are not in accord with the standard models shall 
be confiscated and destroyed. Moreover, [the tsung-kuan-fu] shall have the 
ta-lu-hua-ch‘ih (daruyaci) in the place concerned, insofar as it does not inter- 
fere with his usual duties, be attentive to the control of such matters as 
arresting anyone who commits an infraction beyond the [prescribed date] limit 
and inflicting [a punishment of] 57 blows—only the parties found guilty on 
direct evidence shall be [so] punished—fining those of the principal officials 
of the civil ssu (“bureaus”) and the hsien (“districts”) who are lax in 
control each one month’s salary for the first offense—inflicting [a punishment 
of] 27 blows each for the second offense, some special punishment for the third 
offense—the civil [officers of the] chow and chiin shall be [treated] the same as 
[those of] the ssw and hsien—moreover, noting cases of negligence and, when 
the term of office is over, specifying [them] in the discharge record so that 
they may be taken into consideration before a new appointment is given. In 
addition, if, according to [the report of] the lu[-tsung-kuan]-fu, the chief officers 
such as the ta-lu-hua-ch‘th (daruyaci) in the chou or hsien are not attentive 
to the control [of such matters] with the result that there are infractions, [we, 
the chung-shu-sheng,] shall inflict a fine of 20 days’ salary [on such lu-tsung- 
kuan-fu] for the first offense—for a second offense we shall extract a confession 
and consider some special punishment. 

Again, [52] a communication has been received from the chung-shu-sheng: 
The kai-li-ch‘th 3 YA Fp (-yayilict) , being harmful to the people, have already 
been prohibited and abolished. Furthermore, customers (4¢}f€), in business 
transactions, according to the regulations, shall pay taxes (#4). If, in 
addition, there are set up brokerages (3-47) of various sorts to levy (#}4}) ® 
brokerage fees (374%) and exploit (fijf|) the market profit and encroach 
upon the people, it will not be convenient for the people. Except the fact 
that the Ta-tu K#fs (Daidu) sheep-brokerage (3£3/), according to the 
regulations of last year, shall collect and manage [brokerage fees] as well as 
the fact, that, throughout the circuit, the brokerages for [trade in] slaves (A 
1), cattle (BFE), or real estate (#£4¢) for which it is required to draw 
up written contracts may, as before, be kept and be allowed to demand a 


5 For the word yayilici cf. KowaLewsk1 2.978b: “douanier, commis de la douane.” 
It is composed of yayili which Kowatewski (ibid.) defined: “les droits, octroi, douane, 
accise ” and the suffix of the nomen actoris in -¢i. 

*Lit., “to pull out a [certain] percentage.” For this term translated “taxation ” 
ef. Jitsuzé Kuwasara, “ P‘u Shou-kéng ii ee.” MTB 7 (1935) .1-104 (p. 78). 
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brokerage fee which shall not exceed two ch‘ien $% for each ten liang fH of 
the verified price, the rest of the various categories of brokers (7 )\)* shall 
all be suppressed. 

Another communication has been received from the tu-sheng with which it 
has dispatched models of iron sheng (¢&F}), tou, and smallmouthed, square 
hu (7) 4 fi) and in the communication [we] have been requested to accept 
and manage [these according to the previous communications]. Having received 
these [communications], we had already sent down [orders] to the various 
circuits [to the effect] that they should, according to those models, make 
[more of them] for current use. Later, since [we] discovered by inquiry that 
there were shopkeepers (#47 A’) in diverse places who were not currently 
using the tow and hu issued by the government, but, coveting exorbitant 
profits, were fooling customers by specially manufactured bigger or smaller hu 
and tow of which, whenever they traded in rice or wheat, they used the bigger 
ones to buy (Jft##) and the smaller ones to sell (}4}#)—{as to] all the 
ch‘eng and ch‘ih, they also all copied this 8—and that there was another class 
of falsely styled brokers who manipulated (#49) the market and whose 
abuses such as moistening ® rice and mixing white flour with rice powder were 
numerous, [we] have already prohibited and controlled [these violations of the 
law]: “ Henceforth, whenever shopkeepers use hu, tou, ch‘eng, and ch‘th, they 
must use [only] the standard utensils branded with a seal and issued by the 
government and they shall not fraudulently mix [other ingredients] in the 
rice or flour to sell [them]. If there be discovered such afore{said] offenders, 
it shall be permitted for various [people]*° to arrest (fp 4=jh’p7) [them] and 
to inflict severe punishment upon [them] by putting cangues (fj =#)2* on 
[their] necks and exhibiting [them] publicly ?* and [53r] to exact from each of 
the offenders one ting EZ (=$¢ ) of Chih-yiian 3 FE [1264-1294] paper-money 
to give to the informant as a reward. Except the authorized official broker- 
ages (‘gf3F) for [trade in] real estate (#4) and slaves which, according 
to precedents, may be kept, according to the date-limits set for the rest of 
the various categories of private brokers, etc., they shall be completely sup- 
pressed and, moreover, the privately manufactured hu, tou, ch‘eng, and ch‘ih 
shall be completely (###%) confiscated by the government (‘ex #4fy IX) .” 

Now, basing ourselves on the present report from [the Yiian-chou lu], [we, 
of] the headquarters of the [Chiang-hsi hsing-]sheng hope that, according to the 
items (3#¥!) 1° originally circulated by the tu-sheng, [you of the Yiian-chou 
Ju] will put the prohibitions and controls into effect 1+ with strictness. 


7Cf. the term FFFA in Rarcunevsky, op. cit., p. 231. 

®T.e., indulged in a similar practice. 

® Thereby adding to its weight and volume. 

2° The text has ar which makes no sense. The character J must be supplied 
after . 

11 Cf. RaTcHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. 343. 

22 Lit., “crying aloud [so that people will look at them].” 

18 Cf, RATCHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. 204, n. 2. 

24 The words }{i4J (shih-hsing) constitute a formula with which such documents 
customarily conclude. 
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HUANG TSUN-HSIEN’S POEM 


“THE CLOSURE OF THE EDUCATIONAL MISSION 
IN AMERICA ” 


TRANSLATED AND ANNOTATED 


BY 


Witu1am Hune 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


I. Pretiminary REMARKS 


The Chinese Educational Mission in Hartford, Connecticut, 
represented one of the most fascinating episodes in the history 
of relations between China and the United States. During its 
short life of nine years, 1872-1881, the Mission brought to America 
one hundred twenty Chinese boys in their early teens. They 
were placed first in selected American homes for general and 
tutorial guidance and then in a number of schools and colleges, 
for preparatory and professional training in the sciences and 
technologies then mostly unavailable in China. 

It was mainly the lack of cooperation among the Chinese offi- 
cials in charge that led to the sudden termination of the Mission 
and the summary recall of the boys. Yet despite their incomplete 
training, despite the atmosphere of distrust awaiting them at their 
return, most of these boys were able to justify amply the inspira- 
tion and encouragement they had received from their American 
teachers and friends by subsequent decades of service to China’s 
modernization. Some of them rose high in the government and 
the professions. Thus, though there were heartbreaking experi- 
ences, the story as a whole is heartwarming. 

Some of the main features of the story have been made known 
to English readers by a number of publications, a recent one being 
Ssu-yii Tene and John K. Farrsanx, China’s Response to the 
West (Harvard University Press, 1954) , pp. 91-95. My annotated 
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translation of the poem “ The Closure of the Educational Mission 
in America” by Huane Tsun-hsien was made at the suggestion 
and with the kind encouragement of Dr. Edward H. Humg, a 
Trustee of the Harvard-Yenching Institute, and was completed in 
May 1953. It gives me pride now to contribute this paper to the 
present issue of the Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, dedicated 
to the memory of Dean Wallace Brett DonHAm, another of the 
great American friends of China and the Chinese. The most satis- 
fying aspect of the friendship between the Chinese and the Ameri- 
can peoples has been and still is spiritual and intellectual. 


II. TRANSLATION 


THE CLOSURE OF THE EDUCATIONAL MISSION 
IN AMERICA 


By Hvuane Tsun-hsien * 


When our Dynasty came to have relations with the Western 
regions 

We were at the height of power and prosperity: 

From the south, the Kingdom of Loochoo, 

From the east, the Kingdom of Korea, 

From the north, a treaty-bound state, 

An empire known as Russia, 

They all sent hither their young men 

To study under the professors of the Imperial Academy.’ 

When the Emperor visited the Hall of Classics 

Amidst the magnificent display of Court etiquette 

Epigraphic copies of canonical texts were taken out of boxes, 

Treasured canopies were stretched over the temple yard, 

Where students * read standing with books open, 

While numerous barbarians stood around in the outer court. 

Oh! what a manifestation of grandeur! 

Alas! it has become only a memory of the remote past. 


For since the Court had to take refuge in Jehol,* 
The country has weakened miserably. 
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Six or seven Powers around the globe 

Are as vultures waiting with covetous glances. 
Neither the literary style fit for stately occasions 
Nor the rhymes demanded by examinations 

Can, in the opinion of two or three elder statesmen, 
Help the country out of its predicament. 

To plant talents for the future, 

It is necessary to have foreign education. 


These statesmen memorialized the Throne to send students 
abroad; * 

An Imperial decree ordered officers to take charge: ° 

Let preference be given to ability, 

Then consideration to the status of the home. 

But aristocracy thought success through literary examinations 

As easy as plucking a hair from one’s own beard; 

The bound volumes of antithetic essays contain precious models; 

Should youths be ordered to stop reading them? 

Far, far off, the Western Hemisphere, 

Farther than the world’s edge. 

A boy from a well-to-do home should not be exposed to the least 
danger; 

Should he dare to meet sea monsters by taking the voyage? ’ 


Only the sons of humble homes 

Will prefer profit and think lightly of separation. 
The sparrows on a frozen hilltop, 

Wearing short their beaks and crying daily of hunger, 
Will think of the joy of flying off 

To somewhere,—anywhere. 

Thus farm boys in rags, 

Mere babes with tousled hair, 

Were granted liberal scholarships 

And provided with wardrobes for a glorious trip.® 
The sailors were experienced travelers; 

Even they were surprised by what they saw: 

“These are poor children; 

How could they have come to enjoy such privilege? ” 
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Nonetheless, a Minister ° brought them to the ship; 
Disembarking, they rode away with him in brilliant carriages; 
At last they were turned over to the Principals *° 

Who were to direct them in everything. 


In the large building ** with more than a hundred rooms, 
With the yellow dragon-flag raised aloft on the outside, 
You enter a classroom to find it empty; 

You see the professorial chair never occupied. 

The learned teachers ** are having their sound naps, 
Comfortable and undisturbed. 

Where are students? 

They are nowhere to be found.** 

They have gone with their lady tutors," 

Like hens and chicks. 

They twitter all day long in the avian language 

In the hope the little ones might learn it perfectly. 


Among them the highly talented students 

Are often extraordinarily good. 

The rest just hit or miss; 

Many have lost themselves in the environment. 

They step on a thousand flowers in the red carpet; 

They look out of four windows framed with green glass; 

They ride on golden-reined horses to marble-pillared *° palaces; 

They feast off silver platters and drink from ever-brimming cups. 

The ignorant country lads, having seen little before, 

Are easily swayed by such strange luxuries. 

When a letter comes from home, telling of poverty 

And asking “ How are you now doing? ” 

The answer is “ I eat two chickens a day; 

I recall not how you burnt the door to cook the hen for a parting 
feast. 

You say you have no more cereal; 

Well, why not just eat meat? ” 

A caller wants to discuss conditions in the old country; 

The boys blush and know not what to say. 

Though they can use the foreign tongue to call one another to play, 
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To summon the waiters 7° to the dinner tables, 

To chat on varying subjects among themselves, 
Or to sing high-pitched solos, 

Yet, as for the Shanghai or the Canton dialect, 
They have forgotten and ceased to understand. 
Some even practice the Christian religion, 

Follow people into churches 

To partake of the eucharist 

And to turn the leaves of the Scriptures. 

They live in a mirage, a paradise, 

And are showered with fragrant blossoms by the fair ones. 
They have found the country of superb happiness; 
They are too happy to think of their fatherland.’ 


Then came the new Principal, Mr. Wu,** 

And his associate,"® who was fond of showing bureaucratic powers 
And who said, “ These are runaway horses; 

We have to bridle them before we can ride them.” 

The students were called together 

And ordered to make obeisance at the threat of the whip. 
The weaker ones only screamed in pain; 

The stronger boys turned around to remonstrate. 

“ You are wild whelps, 

Not so polite as timid mice.” 

“ Who wants to be scolded like a beast 

Or to suffer violence in public? ” *° 

Angered, the Principal memorialized the Government 

And pressed exaggerated charges: 

“These pupils are completely incorrigible 

And have learned nothing save truancy. 

With such schooling they will either become barbarian slaves 
Or remain simply stupid Chinese. 

The nation has wasted much money * 

On them—and for what good? ” *° 

The Government instructed the Ministers: 

“ Make a careful selection of those to be retained.” ”* 

One of the Ministers * was partial to the students 

And made up his mind to give them every support. 
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Mollified, the Principal regretted 

His own words—too difficult to retract.”® 

The other Minister had just got off the train,” 
And he vented his displeasure with abusive words: 
“ T’'ll hear none of this business; 

Let me enjoy my clams.” 

The Principal rose up in a rage 

And panted like an air pump made of bamboo. 
Thus, one word of disagreement 

Set them as far apart as heaven and earth.” 

One hundred wretchedly unhappy boys, 

Each and every one had to be sent home.** 

It was as if a melon field had been raked up by the vines and roots; 
Oh! so many were crushed! *° 


Before their recall was finally decided upon, 
Americans wrote letters back and forth. 

Former President Grant 

And college presidents So-and-So *° 

All spoke good words for the Chinese students, 
And wished to have them become stars of the two nations. 
“Since they have not studied long, 

It is too early to tell whether they will succeed. 

But the bright ones among them 

Are certainly not dumbbells. 

This is like breaking up a banquet 

Or tearing off decorations. 

You have expected us to love and help these boys, 
Why do you now leave us out of all consideration? ” 
His Lordship, the State Minister, replied: 

“Merely the dismissal of the faulty ones.” * 

Yet, suddenly all were recalled to be disbanded; 
There is loud protest about our deception. 

The resentment may find expression in inhospitality; 
Soon there will be the exclusion of Chinese laborers.*? 


We recall the popularity of Western science, 
Reaching its zenith in the K‘ang-hsi period. 
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Mathematics then included geometry, 

And medicine many foreign prescriptions. 

Missionaries ** served either as official astronomers 

Or as attendants in the Southern Study of the Imperial Palace. 
In the translated treatises on mechanics 

How numerous and impressive the contrivances are! 
Unfortunately, in the Imperial Academy 

The curriculum has not included Western learning. 

Withal, on the promotion of science 

Now depends the future of the nation. 

A decade’s effort in training youths 

Will lay the foundation for a century’s wealth and strength. 
Why treat this matter as child’s play 

And send only the sons of the humble and obscure? 

You cannot expect tall pines to grow on a little mole, 

Nor can you beautify a disfigured face by painting eyebrows. 
So we have let a magnificent, far-sighted policy 

Be ruined by mere private quarrels.*° 

The offense calls not for such severe punishment, 

And it is perhaps too late to repair the injustice. 

Alas, the stumbling of one misstep! 

I fear there will never be another chance. 

As I watch the ocean liner sailing homeward 

Ten thousand thoughts fill my bosom with sadness.* 


35 


Ill. Nores to tHe TRANSLATION 


2 For Huana Tsun-hsien #43982 , 1845-1905, cf. biographical sketch by Fanc Chao- 
ying in Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period (hereafter ECCP), edited by Arthur 
W. Hummet, The United States Government Printing Office, 1943, pp. 350-351. 
Huvane’s collected poems, Jen-ching-lu shih-ts‘ao A SER ERR, 11 chiian, edited by 
Liana Chii-ch‘ao 222%4% and Huane’s brother Huana Tsun-k‘ai BaieH, was 
published in Japan in 1911. A new edition, edited by Kao Ch‘ung-hsin 224 and 
Yu Ping-ch‘ii Kt. with notes and addenda, was published in Peking in 1930. 
The present poem appears on 3.88-89, where Kao and Yu use for textual control also 
Liana Ch‘i-ch‘ao’s quotation of the poem (cf. Vin-ping-shih wen-chi fRYK SE XC HE 
[80 chiian, Shanghai, 1925] 79.16b-17b; [45 chiian, Shanghai, 1936] 45A.20-21). In 
1936 Cu‘ten O-sun SS Fe published in Shanghai an extensive commentary on Huana 
Tsun-hsien’s poems, Jen-ching-lu shih-ts‘ao chien-chu EVE, 11 chiian, together with 
a chronological table (“ Nien-p‘u ” 4g Fit ) of Huane’s life, 1 chiian, and a collection 
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of comments on Huana’s poetry (“Shih-hua” AH), 2 chiian. The present poem 
under the title “ Pa Mei-kuo liu-hsiieh-sheng kan-fu” #25¢ Bd 2] S/F LER appears 
on 3.22b-25b of Mr. Cu‘ten’s commentary edition. 

Hvane Tsun-hsien obviously wrote this poem in the autumn of 1881. He was then 
a Secretary of the Chinese Legation in Toky6 and probably had met some of the 
Chinese officials and students on their way from the United States back to China. 

Since Mr. Cu‘ten’s citations of Huane’s literary allusions are on the whole good, 
they will not be explained in the following notes except where a correction is needed. 
Greater attention will be given to the historical allusions—especially those relating to 
the history of the Educational Mission—Mr. Cu‘ten’s citations of this category being 
on the whole inadequate. 

°?Mr. Cu'ren cites the Huang-ch‘ao wen-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao Bias [The 
Cultural Institutions of the Dynasty] (300 chiian, 1772; Shih T‘ung -{-3ifi edition, 1936; 
65.5459, 66.5466) on the admission of students from Russia and Loochoo to the 
Imperial Academy in 1686 and 1728. The Kuo-tzu-chien chih [8j-f- 2% 7 [History of 
the Imperial Academy] (82 chiian, 1834), 18.la-7b, dealing with foreign students, 
mentions those from Loochoo and Russia, but makes no mention of those from Korea. 
Poet Huanca perhaps misidentified the Korean interpreters and students at the Am- 
bassadorial Hostel, the Hui-t‘ung Ssu-i kuan $7 [iJ PU He ff (cf. Huang-ch‘ao t‘ung-tien 
Big ih [The Institutions of the Dynasty] [100 chiian, 1768; Shih T‘ung edition], 
25.2170), as belonging to the Imperial Academy. 

® The text reads chu-wang wt =. “ princes,” but should have been emended to read 
chu-sheng aB-E, “ students,” because the locus classicus of the literary allusion, already 
cited by Mr. Cu‘ten, has chu-sheng and because The History of the Imperial Academy 
19.2b-3a, describing the ceremony, mentions that princes were given seats while students 
were standing. 

* This refers to the flight of Emperor Wen-tsung in 1860 on the approach of British 
and French forces to Peking; cf. Fane Chao-ying, “ I-chu,”’ ECCP, p. 379. 

®Yune Wing (Junc Hung ZY, 1828-1912; cf. “Yuna Wing,” Dictionary of 
American Biography 20[1936].638-639; Thomas E. La Faraus, “June Hung,” ECCP, 
pp. 402-405), in My Life in China and America (New York, 1909), pp. 41, 170-183, 
narrates how before his graduation from Yale in 1854 he had already cherished a 
scheme whereby many Chinese youths might enjoy the same educational advantages 
that he had been the first one to enjoy in America, and how in China he first got Tine 
Jih-ch‘ang [AH (cf. Fane Chao-ying in ECCP, pp. 721-722), Governor of 
Kiangsu, to become deeply interested in the scheme and at last in 1870, through T1ne, 
got Marquis Tsene Kuo-fan fee (cf. Tena Ssu-yii in ECCP, pp. 751-756), a 
Grand Secretary and the Governor-general of Chihli, to sponsor the project of sending 
Chinese boys to study in the United States. Yuna’s story is correct in its broad out- 
line, though some of its details are at variance with Chinese official documents now 
accessible. 

Mr. La Farcue, who in recent years has contributed much to the study of the 
Chinese Educational Mission, observes correctly in his paper “Chinese Educational 
Commission to the United States,” FEQ 1.1 (November 1941) .60, note 8, that Yune’s 
autobiography is not thoroughly dependable, because the memory of an old man at 
eighty-one might be hazy. Mr. La Farcue seems to think that Tsenc himself might 
already have thought of sending Chinese youths to study abroad, and that in the 
absence of any correspondence between TseNncG and Tine on the subject it might be 
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hazardous:to accept the story of the inception of the idea with Yune and its trans- 
mission from YuneG to Tine to Tsena. This hesitancy is, however, unnecessary. 

Among the official documents relating to the Educational Mission that we have now, 
the earliest are a joint letter of Tsenc Kuo-fan and Li Hung-chang 4PG 7% (cf. 
William J. Ham in ECCP, pp. 464-471), dated 26 June 1871, to the Foreign Office 
(Tsungli Yamen), and their joint memorial to the Throne, given by the Court on 8 
September 1871 to the Foreign Office for comment and report. Cf. Li Wen-chung-kung 
i-shu han-kao ZEA EAA re BRS [Li Hung-chang’s Correspondence with the 
Foreign Office] (hereafter ISHK; 20 chiian in his complete works, Li Wen-chung-kung 
ch‘iian-chi Ark [hereafter LWCKCC], 1921), 1.19b-22a. Cf. also Ch‘ou-pan i-wu 
shih-mo SSR TE AER [Documents Relating to Foreign Affairs] (I, 80 chiian, 
1836-1850; II, 80 chiian, 1850-1861; III, 100 chiian, 1861-1875; Peking Palace Museum, 
1929-1931; hereafter CPIWSM), III.82.46b-52a. The contents of the two documents 
are almost identical, except in the forms of address and in the concluding request. We 
quote from the first part of the memorial: 


Grand Secretary, Governor-general of Liang-Kiang Tsena Kuo-fan and Grand Secretary, 
Governor-general of Chihli L1 Hung-chang memorialize: Last year when your servant Kuo-fan 
was in Tientsin settling foreign affairs, Tina Jih-ch‘ang, former Governor of Kiangsu, who 
had been summoned by Imperial Command to Tientsin to join your servant in settling these 
affairs, repeatedly proposed to your servant a project of sending young boys to the schools in 
various Western countries to learn about the sciences related to army, navy, mathematics, 
engineering, etc., for ten-odd years, so that after they will have completed their study and 
returned to China all the technological specialties of the West may be adoptable in China 
and the nation may begin to grow strong by its own efforts. Former Governor Tin@ stated 


moreover that such officers as CH‘EN Lan-pin Mie. fourth-rank officer, Junior Secretary 
of the Board of Punishments, and Yung Wing, Expectant Sub-prefect in Kiangsu, are qualified 
to take the young boys to foreign countries. Your servant Kuo-fan, being very much inspired 
by Former Governor TinG’s words, has twice appended a memorandum on the subject to a 
memorial—once in the ninth month of last year [25 September to 24 October 1870] and again 
in the first month of the present year [19 February to 20 March 1871]; both are doubtless on 
file. Your servant Hung-chang later joined the discussion by correspondence... 


This should be sufficient to authenticate Yuna Wing’s story that Tsene got the idea 
from Tine. 

Though the text of the two memoranda alluded to by Tsene is no longer available, 
it is quite clear that TseNna’s purpose in presenting them was mainly to sound out what 
reaction the Throne might have to the novel project. Knowing that the Throne would 
not react unfavorably, Ts—ena and Li proceeded to present the project more con- 
cretely, choosing the United States as the place for the first trial, naming the officials 
to be appointed, estimating the financial outlay, ete. They jointly wrote the Foreign 
Office on 26 June 1871, requesting advice before presenting the joint memorial. The 
reply of the Foreign Office is not now extant. But the advice must have been favor- 
able; the joint memorial was despatched on 18 August 1871 and was given by the 
Throne on 3 September 1871 to the Foreign Office for discussion and a report. 

According to a later, joint memorial dated 27 February 1871 (cf. Li Wen-chung- 
kung tsou-kao oy 3) [The Memorials of Li Hung-chang] [hereafter TK; 80 chiian in 
LWCKCC], 19.7a-10a), the Foreign Office having reported to the Throne that boys 
of good character and literary ability might be chosen to study abroad regardless 
of whether they were Manchu or Chinese, and that the annual cost of their mainten- 
ance might be defrayed from the foreign receipts of the Maritime Customs, the 
memorialists, TsENG and Li, now revised the twelve terms of the project attached to 
the earlier memorial, and condensed them into six. This joint memorial of 27 February 
1872 evidently was released on 1 March 1872 for study by the Foreign Office, whose 
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report in the form of a memorial of Prince Kung A€¢##-E. (cf. Fana Chao-ying, 
“T-hsin,” ECCP, pp. 380-384), making but slight revisions of the “Six Terms,” was 
announced approved by the Court on 18 May 1872 (CPIWSM II1.86.13a-14b) . 

While the official red tape was being slowly unwound Tsena Kuo-fan died, on 12 
March 1872. (Yung is in error in stating [My Life ..., p. 186] that Tsena died in 
the winter of 1871). The preparations for selecting, examining, and training the first 
thirty students (toward a total of 120 in four years) may well have started before 
the final approval of the project, as narrated by Yuna (op. cit., p. 185); otherwise 
the students could hardly have been ready for embarkation on 11 August 1872 (cf. 
La Farcue, China’s First Hundred [Pullman, 1942], p. 173, and Hsiieh-shu shih-chieh 
SAGs HE FR [The World of Learning] [hereafter HSSC] 2.2 [November 1936].114). 

® According to the Tsenc-L1 memorial of 27 February 1872, which was finally 
approved on 13 May 1872, the project known as Yu-t‘ung ch‘u-yang i-yeh Sh te HY 
VERE, “Young boys to study abroad,” was to have two offices: one in Shanghai 
under a commissioner, Liu Han-ch‘ing Bl te Teg , who was known in Yune, My 
Life ..., p. 185, as Liu Kai Sing, evidently a secondary name; one office in America, 
staffed by Commissioner Cu‘en Lan-pin, Associate Commissioner Juna Hung, Inter- 
preter Tsenc Heng-chung {4% 58, and Teacher Yeu Yiian-chiin 4A j¥F. In Yune, 
My Life ..., p. 183, the office in America is known as the Chinese Educational 
Mission (or Commission), and the officers’ names are given as Chin Lan Pin, Yung 
Wing, Tsang Lai Sun, and Yeh Shu Tung respectively. 

According to Yuna, there was another teacher of Chinese, Yung Yune Foo, who 
was obviously Juna Tseng-hsiang FEI (tzu Yiian-fu TCTh): and who, in a 
memorial of Lr Hung-chang, dated 5 May 1878 (TK 31.16a-17b), was said to have 
been one of those accompanying the boys to America in 1872. Yet, a letter of 
October 1872 to Dr. B. G. Norturop, Secretary of the Connecticut Board of Educa- 
tion, expressing the Mission’s appreciation of Dr. Norturop’s generous efforts in the 
interest of the Chinese boys (reprinted in North China Herald, 19 November 1872, 
p. 5385), was signed by Cun Lan Pin, Tsanc Hang Chung, Yeu Shu Tung, and Yune 
Wing—four only. The riddle may perhaps be explained by supposing that the naming 
of only one teacher of Chinese in the “Six Terms” of the memorial of 27 February 
1872 was an oversight on the part of L1 Hung-chang’s secretariat, since the “ Twelve 
Terms” of the original joint memorial of 18 August 1871 had called for two such 
teachers, and that Juna Tseng-hsiang’s status with the Mission was at first unofficial, 
later being adjusted in some document no longer available. 

7Yuna, My Life . .., pp. 185-186, touches upon the difficulty of getting enough 
qualified students to make up the first thirty. La Farcur, China’s First Hundred, pp. 
83-34, 36-37, suppplements this with the later reminiscences of some of the boys 
and of those who did not accept the opportunity. 

®In the “ Twelve Terms” each boy was to be given annually 400 taels for tuition 
and expenses. For the round-trip to and from America each boy was allowed 790 taels 
—forty taels more than the amount allowed an officer, because of the student’s need 
of clothing and luggage. That these figures do not appear in the “Six Terms” may 
be because they were considered matters of detail. Li Kuei 4#={2, who visited Hart- 
ford on 11 September 1876, reported that each boy’s allowance for tuition and ex- 
penses was 400 taels; see his Huan-yu ti-ch‘iu hsin-lu FRWEHMER PSE [A Trip 
Around the World] (4 chiian, Shanghai, 1877), 2.29a. The exchange rate of one tael 
in 1872 was about $1.37. During the nine years of the Mission it was generally 
between $1.80 and $1.40. 
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° Cu‘en: Lan-pin, who headed the Mission accompanying the first thirty students to 
America, was later, 11 December 1875, appointed Minister to the United States, 
Spain, and Peru; cf. Te-tsung Ching-huang-ti shih-lu qa at ES ie BES [The Veri- 
table Records of Emperor Te-tsung] (hereafter TTSL; 559 + 4 chiian, covering the 
period 1875-1908; 1921; Ta-Ch‘ing li-ch‘ao shih-lu Tis ED BEER , 1937), 21.18a. 
According to Yune, My Life ..., p. 188, Yuna had preceded the Mission by one 
month in order to arrange for accommodations in Connecticut. 

Yune was incorrect in saying (My Life ..., pp. 182, 203) that Cu‘sn, before his 
appointment to the Mission, was cooped up in the Board of Punishments for twenty 
years as a clerk and was inexperienced in practical matters. Cu‘en, a Hanlin Bachelor 
of 1853, though appointed a Junior Secretary of the Board of Punishments, had 
never served in that office, but returned to Kao-chou, Kwangtung, to organize the 
militia, and was later in the secretariat of Lru Ch‘ang-yu Zi) feffj (cf. Tena Ssu-yii 
in ECCP, pp. 515-516) and that of Tsenc Kuo-fan. Yuna was, however, not unfair 
in characterizing Cu‘EN as a selfish, irresponsible, and ungrateful man. Cx‘EN was 
timid in appearance, but daring with words; irresponsible in public affairs, but 
aggressive in seeking personal advantages. Cf. the diary of Li Tz‘u-ming as Be 
$%;, Yiieh-man-t‘ang jih-chi Be Rte H ad (10 és‘e, 1863-88; Shanghai, 1921), 24.13a, 
26.16b. 

20The term chien-tu FEF in the text generally refers to a supervisor, inspector, 
director, college president, dean, or school principal. In the Chinese translation of 
Yuna’s My Life in China and America under the title Hsi-hsiieh tung-chien chi PG 
iy au [The Eastward Spread of Western Science] (Shanghai, 1915), by Hsit Feng- 
shih re aiCW al and Yin T‘ieh-ch‘iao [HRQRHE, it is used to render the word “ com- 
missioner.” 

Poet Huanea appended a note to the present poem: 


The project of keeping Chinese students in America was abandoned in 1881. It was TsEN@ 
Kuo-fan who memorialized the Throne to send them, Tine Jih-ch‘ang of Feng-shun who 
enlisted them, and CH‘EN Lan-pin of Wu-ch‘uan who took them abroad—and who was later 


appointed Minister to America. The earlier Principals (chien-tu) were Ou E-liang Taio 
of Kao-chou and June Tseng-hsiang of Hsin-hui. The later Principal was Wu Chia-shan Si 


xe of Nan-feng, whose associate was a certain Mr. CHIn >. Yune Wing of Hsin-hui, 
who first led the students, was later appointed Associate Minister; it was said that he also built 
the Hartford School. 


This note, based obviously on hearsay, contains errors. In the Chinese official docu- 
ments the executive officers of the Educational Mission were called wei-yiian Z& 
& , “deputy-officers or commissioners,” or tsun-pan HAH, “presidents or directors ” 
(see Tsenc-Li1 memorial of 27 February 1872, TK 19.7a-10a; Li’s letter to the Foreign 
Office, 29 March 1881, JSHK 12.7a-9a). Granting that these executive officers may 
also be popularly called chien-tu, “ principals,” the earliest ones were, however, Cu‘EN 
Lan-pin and Yune Wing, not Ov E-liang and June Tseng-hsiang. 

Yet there is the possibility that here in lines 55-56 the “ principals” might refer 
to the principals of a number of preparatory schools in Connecticut, to which the 
Chinese boys after a period of tutoring by individual teachers were at last sent. 

12400 Collins Street, Hartford, Connecticut. For the street number, in 1878, see 
Cu‘en Lan-pin, Shih Mei chi-liieh {ie SERS {Sent as a Minister to America] (1 
chiian, 1878; Hsiao-fang-hu-chai yii-ti ts‘ung-shu Fy ae 7% hE SF , ts‘e 63), 66b. 
For a picture of a part of the front of the building, cf. La Farcusr, China’s First 
Hundred, frontispiece illustration. Yune, My Life ..., p. 190, says that the double 
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three-story building was large enough to house the staff and seventy-five students. 
It had a large classroom for courses on Chinese subjects. Yuna seems to be in error 
in stating that the building was constructed in 1874 and that the Mission moved into 
it in January 1875. Li Kuei, op. cit., 2.29a, reports that he and Yunc visited the con- 
struction in the afternoon of 11 September 1876, then still unfinished, and that Yuna 
told him it would be ready for occupancy in the following spring. 

The building was constructed at a cost of $43,000. It was sold in 1889, eight years 
after the closure of the Mission, at the price of $8541.36; cf. the diary of CHANG 
Yin-huan HEPEFH, San chou jih-chi =VN ABE (8 chiian, Peking, 1896), 5.50b, 
54b, 55b, 56b, 6la, 64b; 6.51b; 7.36b, 80b-81a; 8.34b, 69a, 73a; the travel diary of Ts‘ur 
Kuo-yin 42f9 EQ, Ch'u-shih Mei Jih Pi kuo jih-chi HHAESEA WEAR cc 
chiian, 1894), 2.82b, 33a, 34b; also La Farcus, China’s First Hundred, p. 41 (where 
the cost of the building is said to be $75,000). 

Liana Ch‘i-ch‘ao, who visited Hartford on 26 May 1903, reports in his Hsin ta-lu 
yu-chi SK Bee ae [Travels in America), (Yin-ping-shih ts‘ung-chu PRUK SEH 
es , No. 12), p. 75, that a compatriot bought from a junkshop the signboard of the 
Mission so that it might not get into an American museum to become a permanent 
reminder of China’s disgrace in the abandonment of a magnificent enterprise. 

12 We have already mentioned Teachers Yen Yiian-chiin and Junc Tseng-hsiang in 
note 6. Yune, My Life ..., pp. 197-198, mentions that in 1875 certain changes had 
to be made in the staff of the Mission because Cu‘eN Lan-pin was about to return to 
China on a leave of absence and was going to take with him Teacher Yen Yiian-chiin— 
who had served him well on a trip in Cuba in 1874—and because Interpreter TseNnG 
Heng-chung had resigned and returned to China. So, Li Hung-chang appointed the 
new Commissioner Ou E-liang (Yune’s Ou Ngoh Liang), the new Interpreter K‘uane 
Ch‘i-chao pHCAB (Yuna’s Kwang Kee Cheu), and two unnamed new teachers, and 
these new officers arrived together with the fourth and last installment of thirty boys 
in the fall of 1875. Moreover, three months after Cu‘en Lan-pin’s arrival in Peking 
news came to Hartford to the effect that Cu‘en and Yuna had been appointed joint 
Ministers to Washington and Yeu Secretary of the Legation. 

Here the aged autobiographer’s memory was certainly in error. TsENG was indeed 
already in China before 10 July 1875, because in a letter of that date to the Foreign 
Office (ISHK 3.20b) Li Hung-chang mentioned TseEnc as one of the translators in his 
employment. But Cux‘en’s trip to Cuba at the request of the Foreign Office to investi- 
gate the conditions of Chinese laborers there took place about the end of 1873, and, 
summoned by the Foreign Office to help in the negotiations with an envoy from Cuba, 
Cu‘Een returned to Peking about. the end of 1874; see L1 Hung-chang’s letter to the 
Foreign Office, 7 February 1874, ISHK 2.17a; Li’s memorial, 16 May 1875, TK 
25.138a-b. In the same memorial Li recommended for appointment as new Commissioner 
Ov E-liang, who was Expectant Junior Secretary in the Board of Works and who was 
also a Hanlin academician (Yune’s statement to the contrary, p. 200, is incorrect). 
Ov was to leave for Hartford together with the fourth installment of thirty students 
(cf. Li’s letter to Cu‘en, 7 May 1875, in Li Hung-chang’s collected letters, P‘eng-liao 
han-kao FA RH = [hereafter PLHK; 20 chiian in LWCKCC], 15.12a-b), and Ov 
very likely brought along with him the new Interpreter K‘uana Ch‘i-chao. He might 
have brought along also a new teacher to take the place of Yeu Yiian-chiin, but not 
two, for Teacher Junc Tseng-hsiang had not yet vacated his position. Li Kuei, op. 
cit., 2.28b, 3.25a, mentions the staff members of the Mission in 1876: Commissioner 
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Ov E-liang; Interpreter K‘uane Ch‘i-chao, and Teachers Juna Tseng-hsiang and Liv 
Chii-chiin - 7) 2% (tzu Yiin-fang F=f). 

The appointment of Cu‘en Lan-pin as Minister to the United States, Spain, and 
Peru with Yunc Wing as Associate Minister was announced by the Court on 11 
December 1875 (TTSL 21.13a). Yune, My Life ..., p. 200, makes the mistake of 
saying that Cu‘en came back to America in 1876. Cu‘en did not sail from Hongkong 
until 22 June 1878. He and his party arrived in Hartford on 10 August 1878, where 
they met Yuna Wing, Ov E-liang, June Tseng-hsiang, and others. On 27 August he 
sent Yunc Wing and Yeu Yiian-chiin to Washington to rent a place as Legation 
quarters. On 18 September he and his associates left Hartford by train for New 
York and Washington. On 28 September he as Minister from China, Yuna Wing as 
Associate Minister, and Junc Tseng-hsiang as Secretary of the Chinese Legation pre- 
sented their credentials to President Hayes. On these movements of Cu‘En, cf. his 
Sent as a Minister to America (see note 11 above), 57b, 66b, 67a, 74b, 76a-b. 

After Junc Tseng-hsiang’s transfer in 1878 to Washington as Legation Secretary 
there was very likely a new teacher in Hartford to take his place. After the closure of 
the Mission and the return of the students to China in 1881 Li Hung-chang memorial- 
ized the Throne on 17 December 1881 (7K 42.28a-b), recommending various rewards 
for Commissioner Wu Chia-shan, who on the recommendation of Minister Cu‘EN 
Lan-pin by memorial had been transferred to Hartford (in 1879) from the secretary- 
ship of the Legation in Spain; Teacher Suen Chin-wu We F. who had been 
attached to the Legation staff in Washington and was appointed by Minister Cu‘En to 
accompany Commissioner Wu to Hartford; and Teacher June Ssu-chi 2S Kl gis, who 
had served in Hartford for a period longer than three years. From the length of 
Juna Ssu-chi’s service we might infer that he had succeeded Juna Tseng-hsiang in the 
autumn of 1878. 

Among the staff members of the Chinese Consulate who arrived in Cuba on 26 
October 1879 there was a Liu Tsung-chiin #1] 524 (tzu Yiin-fang); cf. Tan Ch‘ien- 
ch‘u aa 87H) Ku-pa tsa-chi GER [Notes on Cuba] (1 chiian, 1887; in Hsiao- 
fang-hu-chai yii-ti ts‘ung-shu, ts‘e 63), 3b. Liu Tsung-chiin and Liv Ch‘i-chiin must 
be one and the same person, since the secondary name is the same Yiin-fang; whether 
Tsung or Chit was the correct character may wait for future research. As the autumn 
of 1879 was approximately the time of the arrival of Commissioner Wu Chia-shan and 
Teacher Suen Chin-wu in Hartford, a permissible hypothesis is that Liu had been 
transferred to Cuba and that Suen had succeeded him in Hartford. 

Thus we have the names of five teachers in the Mission during its life of nine 
years. But when Poet Huang ridiculed the lazy irresponsibility of the teachers in 
lines 59-62 he probably had no specific names in mind—he mentioned none in his 
appended note. Moreover, since a poet is allowed some poetic license, his description 
should not be taken literally. Lr Kuei, op. cit., 2.29a-b, describes that twelve at a time 
of the 113 boys came back by turn every three months to the Mission headquarters 
for a fortnight’s lessons in Chinese and that their daily schedule was to rise at 6 A. M., 
to retire at 9 P.M., and between these hours, to attend to reading, calligraphy, recita- 
tion, and composition at specified periods. Lr Kuei, op. cit., 1.15b-16a, also mentions 
seeing among the educational exhibits at the Centenary Exhibition in Philadelphia, 
1876, some of the Chinese essays of the boys, and regards them as tolerably good. 
If the students had to work, it is not likely that the teachers could be idle all the time. 

18 Commentator Cu‘ten O-sun cites the literary allusion of this line in his “ Jen- 
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ching-lu shih-ts‘ao chien-chu pu-i #j3e ” [“ Supplements to the Commentary on Huana 
Tsun-hsien’s Poems ”], HSSC 2.4(April 1937) .44. 

*4L1 Kuei, op. cit., 2.29b, mentions visiting some of the American homes to which 
the Chinese boys were sent and noticing the complete harmony and happiness between 
the hosts and the young guests, which in his opinion must result in permanent friend- 
ship. He relates also (3.25a-b) the visit of the 113 boys, accompanied by Interpreter 
K‘vane Ch‘i-chao, Teacher Liv Ch‘i-chiin, and six American teachers, to the Phila- 
delphia Centenary Exhibition, and describes how the lady teachers walked and con- 
versed with the younger boys in such a manifestation of mutual love that one might 
believe “they were mothers with their own children.” During the nine years there 
must have been many such American ladies who took charge of or taught the Chinese 
boys. La Farcur, China’s First Hundred, pp. 40, 42, mentions Miss Mary Louise 
Kettoce, who in February 1875 married Associate Commissioner YuNc Wing, and the 
Misses Louise and Mary Bartiert, who in 1910 were invited by Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Lianc Tun-yen WR FS, one of their early charges, to live like princesses for 
one year in China. 

*°'The text says literally “pillars of quartz.” Commentator Cu‘ren traces the 
allusion to an ancient Chinese tale about Rome. Cuana Yin-huan’s diary, 8.28a, 
thinks that “ pillars of quartz” were no more than marble pillars. 

16 Commentator Cu‘ten traces the allusion of the term ho-pa-chih 2 sia in the 
text correctly to Yen Lung-li #2 (Ei, Chii-tan kuo chih #20Fy- fg [History of 
Chii-tan] (26 chiian, 1180; 1793), 24.4a, but gives the original gloss ju chih-i fang-ko 
An FAAS Di BE wrongly as ju chih-chéng fang-hsien XI He Bi fy] —derived perhaps 
from a defective edition. Karl A. Wirrrocen and Feng Chia-sheng (cf. their History of 
Chinese Society: Liao [Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1949], p. 473, 
n. 48) are likewise mistaken in believing that the “Sung work equates ho-pa-chih with 
the Chinese title of commissioner of court ceremonies.” The correct gloss may be 
translated “like valets and body-guards.” Chih-i and fang-ko were merely two cate- 
gories of personal servants; cf. Tu Yu ELA, T‘ung tien ji Ht [Institutions] (200 
chiian, 801; Shih T‘ung), 35.201. 

*7 Poet Huane attributes the boys’ quick adaptation to American life and their 
rapid decortication of the Chinese background largely to their having come from poor 
and humble homes, which suffered in contrast to the comfort and plenty in the new 
environment. Perhaps a keener understanding of the real issues involved is reflected 
in an editorial comment quoted in North China Herald, 31 August 1872, p. 168, which 
at the commencement of the project has already questioned the wisdom of sending 
abroad boys of such young age as twelve to fourteen (actually, some as young as ten), 
and prophesied their denationalization. A suggestion is made that it would be better 
to send young men of eighteen or twenty, already possessed of a good Chinese edu- 
cation, who after having acquired what is best for them from the West and returned 
to China are likely to be better appreciated by their fellow-countrymen. 

As a matter of fact even before the Educational Mission was discontinued some 
progressive leaders in the Chinese government had already begun to put some such 
idea into effect. As China began to establish more and more legations and consulates 
abroad an increasing number of young officials were sent as attachés with salary, but 
with little duty, so that they might use their time to study. And, in a few decades’ 
time as China’s educational system was modernized with more and more schools, 
colleges, and universities—in the establishment and management of which some of 
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Yunce Wing’s boys rendered signal services—China came to send better educated and 
maturer boys and girls by hundreds and thousands to the colleges and graduate schools 
abroad—the majority of them to America. 

*8'Yunc Wing’s memory was faulty in placing Commissioner Ou E-liang’s resigna- 
tion in 1876 before Cu‘en Lan-pin went to Washington and in having Wu Chia-shan 
(Woo Tsze Tung in My Life... , p. 201, Tzu-teng $4 being Wu’s secondary name) 
succeed Ou immediately. According to the documents, Ou got Governor Ho Ching 
{ry ie of Fukien to suggest to Lt Hung-chang in the summer of 1878 that he be 
transferred from Hartford to Tokyé as an Associate Minister. This did not seem to 
please Li; cf. L1’s letter of 29 July 1878 to Ho Ching, and letter of 11 September 1878 
to Cu‘en Lan-pin; PLHK 18.18a, 20b. Li then also received a letter from Yuna Wing, 
requesting to be relieved of his duties as Associate Commissioner in Hartford. So, on 
17 December 1878 Li memorialized the Throne to recommend the recall of Ou E-liang 
to the Board of Works, the abolition of the two Commissioners’ offices, and the place- 
ment of the Mission under the supervision of the Legation in Washington, which 
might send Secretary June Tseng-hsiang to reside in Hartford and direct the business 
of the Mission. Li said that after being in America for seven years Juna Tseng- 
hsiang had learned to speak and write English well. “Since Associate Minister Yuna 
Wing resides in Washington, Secretary Junc Tseng-hsiang may well reside in Hart- 
ford. A railroad connects the two places; from one place to the other by train is a 
matter between morning and evening. Yuna Wing may come to Hartford to help, 
if needed. Juna Tseng-hsiang may go to Washington to help, if needed. The two men 
have always been on good terms; there is no fear of any conflict.” Cf. TK 33.35a-36b. 

Juna Tseng-hsiang’s direction of the affairs in Hartford lasted a very short time. On 
5 June 1879 Li Hung-chang memorialized the Throne that June Tseng-hsiang, having 
heard on 7 May 1879 of his father’s death, had left for home and that Cu‘en Lan-pin 
had requested Yunc Wing to hasten from New York to Hartford to take charge of 
the Mission temporarily. In the Ch‘ing-chi wai-chiao shih-liao fog Z= ABE ER [His- 
torical Material of Late Ch‘ing Diplomacy] (hereafter CCWCSL; 218 chiian; Peiping, 
1982-35), 15.86b-37a, we find Minister Cu‘en Lan-pin and Legation Secretary Wu 
Chia-shan presenting credentials in Madrid on 24 May 1879. It would seem that the 
sudden change in the administration of the Mission was decided upon early in May 
when Minister Cu‘en, Associate Minister Yunc, and Secretary Wu were all in New 
York about to leave for Spain. It was because of this sudden change that Yune 
Wing had to go to Hartford instead of Spain. 

According to Lr Hung-chang’s letter of 29 March 1881 to the Foreign Office (see 
infra, note 23, Document I), the transfer of Wu Chia-shan to Hartford was recom- 
mended by Yuna Wing and presented by Cu‘en Lan-pin to the Throne for approval. 
The same letter refers to the time of Wu’s arrival at the Educational Mission as 
“year before last.” This together with the fact of Wu’s being in Madrid in the 
summer of 1879 would place the beginning of Wu’s administration of the Mission in the 
second half of 1879. 

The Ch‘ing-shih lieh-chuan ia Se RG [Biographies in Ch‘ing History] (80 chiian: 
Shanghai, 1928), 73.54a, as well as the Ch‘ing-shih kao ta RS [Ch‘ing History Draft] 
(585 chiian; Peking, 1927), 512.13a, state that Wu Chia-shan was appointed Minister 
to France in 1879, that he resided in Paris, and that, later, turning over the Legation 
to his successor, he returned to China and died shortly after. Mr. La Farcur (FEQ 
1.68, n. 18) thinks that after the recall of the Educational Mission in 1881 Wu was 
appointed to France, but did not go. Actually, The Biographies in Ch‘ing History 
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and the Ch‘ing History Draft are in error. There is a fuller biographical sketch of Wu 
in the Nan-feng hsien chih Fj @ARHE [History of Nan-feng] (88 chiian, 1927), 
18.17a-b: 

Wu Chia-shan, tzu Tzu-teng, passed the Imperial Examinations of 1852 and was made a 
Hanlin Compiler. He devoted his whole life to the practice of filiality and brotherliness as a 
means to self-realization. After becoming a Hanlin he returned home to accompany his mother 
in many hard and perilous travels in order to escape molestation by the insurgents. He waited 
on his mother with great care, and twice he cut a piece of flesh from his own thigh to feed 
his sick mother and bring about her recovery. Early in the Hsien-feng period [1851-61], in 
answer to an Edict advertizing for diplomatic talents, a State Minister from the area recom- 
mended Chia-shan as one well versed in foreign affairs, and an Imperial Order came to summon 
him to the Capital. Chia-shan appealed to the authorities to allow him to decline because 
he wanted to be with his mother. 

In scholarship he was persistent and penetrating. He read widely and was able to grasp the 
essentials. He was fond of foreign writings, and, by delving deeply into them, though he could 
not speak the languages, he was able to translate them. In chemistry, mathematics, and 
mechanics he was able to reach through books, without instructional guidance, some findings 
capable of verification by experiment; and Chinese students of science all regarded him as a 


forerunner. 
After the death of his mother and the three years of mourning he went to Peking, when he 


was already in his sixtieth year. Yet, he traveled across two distant oceans, served as Legation 
Secretary in Spain and Peru [Peru was not mentioned in Li Hung-chang’s memorial of 17 
December 1881, TK 42.28a], and was Director of the Chinese Educational Mission in the 
United States. He it was who long before China’s modernization had realized that China must 
seek science in order to save herself. It was in this search he wanted to spend his years. He 
died in his sixty-sixth year. In 1886 the Government approved the petition to honor his 
memory in the Temple of Filial Sons. He compiled and published twenty-one titles in mathe- 


matics [Po-fu-t‘ang suan-shu ts‘ung-shu Bee A ge Ch‘ang-sha, 1874] and the 
Fan-i hsiao-pu Rie hi [Little Aids to Translation]. 


7° This person seems to be Teacher Suen Chin-wu, though Poet Huane’s note says 
“a certain Mr. Cun.” In the absence of other evidence, a possible hypothesis is that 
when the poet came to append the note to his poem he could remember only one of 
the three characters in the man’s name and, moreover, mistook it to be the surname. 

°° These few lines represent the only source material we have about so painful a 
scene under Wu Chia-shan’s administration. 

*+In the Tsenc-L1 memorials the twenty-year program of supporting 120 students 
in America, each for fifteen years, was estimated at a cost of 1,200,000 taels (which 
sum the Reverend Joseph H. TwicHe.u estimated in 1878 rather conservatively at 
$1,500,000; see Yunc, My Life ..., “ Appendix,” p. 270). In the “Six Terms” it is 
stated that because the number of students supported in one year was generally not the 
same as that of another year the annual budgets had to be graduated according to a 
tabulation. For instance, for the fourth year it would be as high as 89,600 taels; for the 
nineteenth year, as low as 23,000 taels. 

Despite such careful computation, it was found as early as 1874 that the expendi- 
tures had exceeded the annual budgets. In Li Hung-chang’s letter of 17 May 1874 
to Li Tsung-hsi AE, probably in answer to the latter’s complaint, Li said that it 
might be well to restudy the cost or perhaps to reduce the number of students to 
ninety. No reduction had come into effect, for by 14 October 1875 all 120 boys had 
been sent. On 8 March 1877 the Mission petitioned to have the original estimate of 
1,200,000 taels increased by 492,000 taels. Lr Hung-chang’s comment on the petition 
was: 


Intendant Yune Wing was the officer who drafted the original terms of the project. He had 
traveled extensively in America; the American Civil War did not occur after our project was 
decided upon. At the time when the project was discussed he must have had taken ato careful 
consideration the sizes of the various schools, the range of the tuitions, and the variation in 
commodity prices; otherwise how could he have said in his original petition, ‘‘A total of 


~ 
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1,200,000 taels for the twenty years will be quite sufficient ’’? Granted that there might have 
been expenditures unforeseen at the time of the original discussion, the differences should not 
have been too great. But the increase by 492,000 taels as now requested does seem to represent 
too great a difference. (See Ts‘u1’s diary, 1.8a-b). 


Perhaps, Commissioners Ou E-liang and Yuna Wing had to pare down the new 
estimates in another request. So, in the memorial of 25 October 1877 Li reported 
that though nine of the 120 boys had been recalled for various reasons, the originally 
estimated 1,200,000 taels would not be sufficient, and he requested permission to have 
the total budget increased by 289,800 taels. Thus the cost of the twenty-year program 
was reéstimated at 1,489,800 taels. Since the outlays were heavier in the first few 
years than in the last ones, perhaps about half or more than half of the sum had been 
spent by 1881. 

*2 That Wu Chia-shan did write Lt Hung-chang, advocating a speedy closure of the 
Educational Mission, is well attested by L1’s letter of 29 March 1881 to the Foreign 
Office (see below, n. 23, Document I). An editorial with the title “ Bourbonism under 
the Mandarin’s Button ” in the Connecticut Courant, 1 September 1881, p. 1, says: 


An apparently well-informed and trust-worthy correspondent of the New York Herald, writing 
from Tientsin under the date of 13th July, affirms that immediately upon his arrival in this 
country as commissioner, about a year and a half ago, Woo Kia-shin began to send back 
unfavourable and alarming reports about the Mission. It was a mistake, according to Woo, 
things were going from bad to worse, any half-way attempt to mend them would be ineffectual, 
the only thing to be done was to fetch the boys back to China. 


This agrees on the whole with what Yuna Wing (My Life ..., pp. 201, 204-205) 
said of Wu’s reports to China and Li Hung-chang. Yune, however, was in error in 
regarding Wu as if he had been the first officer of the Mission to advocate its abolition. 
As a matter of fact, Commissioner Ou E-liang had also suggested the abandonment of 
the program. Li Hung-chang said in his letter of 6 August 1879 to Cu‘en Lan-pin 
(PLHK 18.81b-32a), evidently in answer to Cu‘en’s letter enclosing one from Ov: 

Mr. Ov E-liang’s letter shows that the conflict with Mr. Juna Tseng-hsiang’s party arose 
from the suggestion to recall the Mission before it had accomplished its purpose. But the 
words were intended for public good and should not be disregarded merely because of personal 


differences. That the program of sending boys to study abroad wastes money, breeds corruption, 
and will show little result has been very much the criticism from Chinese intelligentsia. Recently 


a letter from Marquis TsEN@ Chi-tse ter th ee [cf. Tu Lien-che in ECCP, pp. 746-747] says 
that our naval students going to England and France will not be much benefited and that even 
our students in America will hardly turn out to be successful. He must have seen or heard 
something. If the gentlemen in charge should again fail to cooperate in effecting a really 
economical management, they will have failed the original purpose of the late Marquis Tsene 
Kuo-fan in the establishment of the Mission. And I as well as you will also be the target of 
public criticism. Hence at the time of your departure I repeatedly and earnestly requested you 
to see to it that the program so well begun might be well completed. Now, having Mr. Ov’s 
letter, I am very much worried. I realize that you, because of your position, are very busy. 
But, even though you find it difficult to exercise distant control, I still hope you will be doubly 
careful in the matter of employment. And please inquire from time to time of the improvements 
and write to give encouragement and admonition. 


This letter seems to have been written before Li had known of Wv’s transfer to the 
Mission. 

*° Here Poet Huana seems to have telescoped at least two instructions into one. 
First, Lt Hung-chang wrote Cu‘en Lan-pin and Wu Chia-shan to consult Yuna Wing 
with the view of arriving at a definite solution of the problem: whether the Mission 
should be continued as it was, or completely closed; whether it should be partially 
kept and partially recalled. Li said in his letter of 29 March 1881 to the Foreign 
Office (see below, Document I) that he had done so. Though he did not mention when 
he did so, the time was probably in the autumn of 1880, for it was very likely this 
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instruction that gave Yuna Wing alarm in October 1880 and caused him to enlist the 
Reverend Joseph H. Twicnet’s help in getting up and sending to China a protest 
signed by a number of American college presidents and again in getting Ex-President 
Grant to write to Lt Hung-chang about 21 December (cf. La Farcur, China’s First 
Hundred, pp. 49-50, quoting Twicnet.’s diary; for the text of the educators’ protest, 
ef. Yune, My Life ..., pp. 211-215). 

Secondly, after being puzzled by new letters from Cu‘en and Wu, in which, while 
Cu‘en supported Wv’s earlier contention, Wu had shifted from advocating complete 
and immediate dissolution to suggesting partial and gradual recall, and being further 
bewildered by Cu‘En’s telegram (see below, Document D) about Wu’s sudden decision 
to throw up everything and return to China, Li received Ex-President Granvt’s letter 
and then wrote Cu‘en and Wu and telegraphed Cu‘en on 24 February 1881 (see 
below, Document G) the instruction to work out with Yuna Wing a plan of partial 
and gradual recall. 

What Poet Huane narrated in lines 121-184—Wv’s change of heart and his quarrel 
with Cu‘en—must have occurred between the autumn of 1880 and the spring of 
1881, between the two instructions. By mixing up the two instructions Poet Huane 
incidentally inverts the sequence of events. We have but few source documents about 
these events; but these together with Huana’s narrative do give us a fairly clear 
picture of the storms that finally wrecked the Mission. 


A. L1’s letter of 10 May 1880 to Cu‘en Lan-pin (PLHK 19.21a): 


Mr. June Tseng-hsiang came to call and told me that the pupils had really neglected their 
Chinese studies and that this had arisen because Mr. Yuna Wing held firmly the idea not to 
have the students spend too much time on Chinese learning. Even during the summer vacation, 
Mr. Yuna alone would not agree to have them review their Chinese lessons. I shall write Mr. 
Yuna, urging him not to be so stubborn. I hope you will also advise him at convenient times 
not to interfere too much in such matters which should be set right by Mr. Wu Chia-shan with 
complete authority. Thus we may expect that when these boys have finished their study and 
returned to China they may be good enough to be employed in the fulfillment of the original 
purpose of sending them abroad. 


B. Court Order, 17 December 1880 (77SL 124.1b-3a): 


Someone has memorialized us about the wretched state of affairs in the Naval Station at 
Foochow and the Educational Mission in America. ... Many of the students abroad have 


recently taken on the Christian religion. Associate Director and Interpreter Huana ni {error for 


K‘vANG BB secretly enticed these students into that religion. Director Ou [E-liang] absented 
himself for ten-odd days from his office. The students have been completely without control 


and have neglected their studies. .. . We order Li Hung-chang, Liv K’un-i By hp— [Viceroy 
of Liang-Kiang; see TENG Ssu-yii in ECCP, pp. 528-524], and Cu‘en Lan-pin to investigate 
these unworthy officers of the Mission, to impeach or to dismiss them, and to place the students 
under strict control. Those who have secretely adopted the religion should be at once recalled. 


C. Connecticut Courant, loc. cit.: 


Naturally, these reports [of Wu Chia-shan] caused disquietude at Peking, and about the first 
of the year [1881] the head of the Chinese legation in Washington, Chin Lan-pin, was instructed 
to investigate the matter. According to the [New York] Herald’s correspondent [writing from 
Tientsin, 18 July 1881], Chin Lan-pin made this extraordinary report :— 

“Mr. Woo says:—‘ Although the boys have not learned all the useful arts and sciences, they 
have already adopted all the bad customs.’ From what Mr. Woo says I judge that this mission 
will be of more harm than advantage to the Chinese government. There is no need for the boys 
to stay longer, for they have such beginnings of knowledge that on their return to China they 
can perfect themselves. I judge that the mission should be abolished immediately.” 

This letter was printed in the Herald on 28rd August. If Chin Lan-pin had been misquoted 
and misrepresented, we should have had the contradiction and correction before now. 


D. Cn‘en Lan-pin’s telegram, received by Lr Hung-chang on 19 February 1881 
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(Li Wen-chung-kung tien-kao Eis [Li Hung-chang’s Telegrams] [hereafter LTK; 
40 chiian in LWCKCC], 1.42): 


Mr. Wu Chia-shan sent notice he wants to take twenty or thirty boys to return to China, not 
caring to concern himself with other matters. Please telegraph to stop him and order him to 
wind up Mission business. 


E. Ly’s telegram of 20 February 1881 to Cu‘en Lan-pin (LTK 1.4a): 


Why should Mr. Wu Chia-shan suddenly want to take twenty or thirty boys to return to 
China? Have telegraphed urging him to stop. Please arrange with him the winding up of his 
duties. I fear he couldn’t stay long, and I can’t find an adequate person to send as substitute. 
If really hopeless, better to recall the Mission soon and save money. Please decide quickly 
without fail. 


F. Ly’s telegram of 20 February 1881 to Wu Chia-shan (L7TK 1.4a): 


Heard that you planned to return to China with twenty or thirty boys. Please do not leave 
until you have arranged with Minister Cu‘en Lan-pin a satisfactory settlement of the whole 
business. Do not hurry. 


G. Ly’s telegram of 24 February 1881 to Cu‘en Lan-pin (LTK 1.4b): 


Grant writes to say the boys are making good progress in America. Ample hope in their 
successful acquisition of the training in railroading, mining, the construction of forts, the manu- 
facture of machinery, etc. Extremely regrettable if they are now recalled. Mr. Wu Chia-shan’s 
December letter proposes to retain those already in college with funds provided for the short, 
remaining periods of training and placed under the disbursement of the Minister. The rest may 
be recalled according to some measured plan. The staff from the commissioner down may all be 
dismissed. This seems a good solution. Please decide in consultation with Mr. Yune Wing. 


H. Cnu‘en’s telegram of 11 March 1881, received by Li on 19 March (LTK 1.4b): 


In a previous memorial in answer to Imperial Command I had said the abolition of this Mission 
should be recommended by Your Excellency in a memorial. Your telegram shows Mr. Wu 
Chia-shan has changed his mind. Now it is up to Your Excellency to decide whether or not 
the Mission should be abolished. I am unable to manage this business. Please forgive. What Mr. 
Yune Wing thinks, let him report himself. 


I. L1’s letter of 29 March 1881 to the Foreign Office (ISHK 12.7a): 


Your recent communication states that, in the absence of established regulations, the pro- 
cedure for the abolition of the Educational Mission in America may be left to my discretion. 
I appreciate your realism and thoroughness. 

The purpose of sending students to study in America is to prepare them for future employment. 
The late Marquis TseNa Kuo-fan, at the beginning of the enterprise, recommended by memorial 
the appointment of Messrs. CH‘EN Lan-pin and Yune Wing as Director and Associate Director 
because he wanted Mr. Yuna, well versed in Western affairs and stronger in executive ability, 
and Mr. CuH‘EN, maturer, steadier, and better trained in Chinese scholarship, to supplement each 
other in a successful cooperation. Later, Mr. Cu‘rN was transferred back to China to help in 
the case of Chinese laborers in Cuba, and then he and Mr. Yun@ were appointed Ministers to 
America. The directorship of the Mission was then shared by Mr. Ov E-liang, at present a 
Board Assistant Secretary, and Mr. Yuna jointly-—the placement of the boys in schools was 
directed by Mr. Yuna alone. After Mr. Ov was recalled back to the Board his successor in 
America was Board Junior Secretary Juna Tseng-hsiang, who, however, soon left office to mourn 
his father’s death. Another successor, Hanlin Compiler Wu Chia-shan was, upon the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Yuna, transferred by Mr. Cu‘reN, through a memorial, to the position. 

In recent years there has been considerable criticism of Mr. Yune’s preponderant emphasis 
on Western learning, which has led to the boys’ neglect of Chinese studies. I wrote to protest 
and advise, not once, but several times. A few years ago when Minister Cu‘EN was about to 
leave for America I personally talked with him and requested him to give some attention to 
the management of the Mission. And he generously consented. But, Mr. Wu, after his arrival 
at the Mission year before last, wrote in several letters to tell about numerous abuses in the 
Mission’s administration and to advocate its abolition soon. As a result, I wrote more than once 
to Messrs. Cu‘EN and Wu, urging them to consult Mr. Yunc in order to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution: whether it be complete retention or complete abolishment or partial retention and 
partial abolishment. Subsequently, Mr. Cu‘EN and others all wrote me; but it seems that, their 
opinions being in severe conflict, they had not been able to come to an agreement by consultation. 

In my attempt at an impartial observation, it seems that since these students, the majority of 
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them from the Kwangtung province, were sent abroad so young, their acquisition of foreign 
habits was something hard to avoid. Mr. Wu disciplined them more severely than was necessary, 
and, consequently there was an estrangement. To say that this merits a complete recall of all 
the boys is rather an illiberal conclusion. His last letter says, however, that those students who 
are too deeply tainted and too incorrigible may be recalled to China, that those who are already 
in college and may be expected to graduate and represent usable talents soon may be placed 
under the charge of the Legation, and that the director’s, teacher’s and interpreter’s offices may 
be abolished. This is rather a timely and practical proposal. 

Mr. Yuna has long taken care of the Mission; it has become a matter of pride with him. 
That he would be unwilling to have it abolished can be easily understood. Yet, in a letter to 
Mr. Wu, he also-says that the Mission may be gradually withdrawn over a period of years. He is 
not impervious to reason. 

Mr. Cu'‘reN has long been at loggerheads with Mr. Yuna. And, being usually conservative and 
circumspect, he is reluctant to take charge of the boys for fear of having more to deal with Mr. 
Yune or to face Mr. Yuna’s obstruction. Hence he firmly adheres to the counsel of complete 
abolition. Mr. Cu‘mn’s fear is not groundless; but since he and Mr. Yuna had originally 
taken the boys abroad neither of them should at this critical juncture refuse responsibility for 
the boys’ welfare. The method of partial recall as latterly proposed by Mr. Wu has the virtue 
of the conservation of what has been achieved and paid for as well as that of the gradualness 
which would not invite criticism. Moreover, what is implied in the proposal, that a legation 
can take care of students with greater effectiveness, agrees well with actual observation. Other 
countries sending students abroad have generally placed them under the charge of their ministers. 
This is a responsibility from which a minister cannot shrink; and, for the present, among our 
officers in America, considering prestige, power, and position, none is better qualified to take it 
than Mr. CuH‘EN. 

I am separated from the Mission by many thousands of miles, and I naturally find it difficult 
to probe its good and bad features. Which parts to retain and which parts to abandon will 
have to be examined and chosen at close quarters by Mr. Cu‘gen and others. While I was still 
pondering on the whole matter there came a letter from the American Ex-President, General 
Grant, and another from the American Minister, Mr. ANGEuL, the latter enclosing a copy of a 
public letter from the chief teachers in American colleges. All these communications state that 
our students have made considerable progress, that to recall them before their reaching the goal 
would be regrettable, and that it might injure American pride. These letters led me to recollect 
that when the boys first went Your Honorable Office as well as my humble office wrote the 
American Minister, Mr. Frederick F. Low, requesting that he might take a kind interest in the 
welfare of these boys. As a result, the head and the other officers of the American government, 
pleased with China’s awakening and self-assertion, have been generally ready to lend a helping 
hand to the Mission when needed. Now the sudden, complete recall will surely cause them 
surprise and speculation. The more so, since to throw overboard suddenly what has cost ten 
years’ attention and hundreds of thousands of taels of money is hardly something to be expected 
of a good government. 

In accordance with Mr. Wo’s latter proposal, we may continue to keep in America those 
students already in college, until after their graduation, and, perhaps also those among the rest 
that because of character and ability may be regarded as promising. The rest may then be 
recalled gradually. If the Legation can look after those to be retained, the offices of the director, 
the teachers, and the interpreter may be abolished to save expense. There is, however, the need 
of a thorough calculation in order to make an itemized estimate of how much is to be saved and 
how much to be provided each year—thus to leave no room for abuse and confusion. I have 
telegraphed and written Messrs. CH‘nN and Wu, enclosing copies of the letters from Ex-President 
Grant and Minister ANGELL; and I urge Messrs. Cuo‘EN and Wu to confer with Mr. Yune in 
putting the proposal into effect. 

Mr. Cu‘rn’s letter to Your Honorable Office was obviously written before he could have 
received my last letter. What Mr. Cu‘en was very much worried about was the possibility of 
some obstruction secretly put up by Mr. Yuna. Yet I have heard that Mr. Yuna was 
willing to take on the duties of Mr. Wu. Recently I received through Shanghai Mr. Cx'‘En’s 
telegram of 11 March 1881, which says: ‘‘ Your telegram shows Mr. Wu has changed his mind. 
It is now up to you to decide whether or not the Mission should be abolished. I am unable 
to manage this business. Please forgive. What Mr. Yune thinks, let him report himself.” This 
shows that Mr. Yune has never been consulted on the matter; and I have received no report 
from Mr. Yuna. I am completely mystified. 

Will Your Honorable Office be so good as to write the Minister and the Associate Minister in 
America, ordering them to cooperate with Mr. Wu in managing this affair? Thus, Mr. Cn‘an 
will find it difficult to evade longer, Mr. Yune will find it impossible to be openly obdurate, and 
Mr. Wu will of course be cooperative: everything, I feel, will run smoothly. Mr. Cx‘rn has 
repeatedly written to say that he is old and infirm, that his three-year term of office is about 
completed, and that he earnestly wants to retire. If because of the numerous duties of the 
Legation he cannot take on the Mission as an extra charge, then it may be soon transferred to 
the Associate Minister. But at the present moment it is necessary to have Mr. Cu‘rn take the 
leading part, not only because he is dependable, but also because the present circumstances do 
so require. I shall of course write now and then to Messrs. Cu‘en, Yuna, and Wu, urging 
them to reconcile their differences in the interest of public good and for the purpose of joint 
success. 
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**'This was of course YuNc Wing. The poem says merely “The Minister”; again 
in line 127, just “ The Minister.” The context shows that they could hardly be the 
same person, and the poet’s own note tells us there were two ministers, Cu‘en Lan-pin 
and Yuna Wing. But which was which? One of the few complaints about Huanc’s 
excellent poetry has been that some of his poems require more clarification than is 
given in his notes (cf. Cu‘ten, Shih-hua, 1.16a). Here is a case in point. 

25 Poet Huane did not know that Wu had written in December 1880 to modify, 
if not to retract, his earlier words. Perhaps, even Yuna Wing did not know that Wu 
had repented of his earlier rashness. Hence in his resentful memory Yune’s strictures 
on Wu’s character and ability were more harsh than accurate. 

*° The word chii Hi in the text may apply to either a carriage or a train. We know 
from the Connecticut Courant, loc. cit., that at the time of the closure of the Mission 
Cux‘en had not been to Hartford for more than a year. A tentative hypothesis may be 
that the conference between Cu‘EN and Wu took place in New York early in February 
1881 when Cu‘eNn wanted to consult Wu on a memorial in answer to the court order 
of 17 December 1880 (see above, n. 23, Document B). 

27Tt was perhaps when Wu was about to lay before Cu‘en the new proposal which 
he sent to Li in December that Cu‘en’s patience gave out. This angry scene resulted 
in so bad a rupture that the two Hanlin scholars and friends were no longer on speaking 
terms. This accounts for Cu‘eNn’s not wanting to have anything further to do with 
the Mission (see above, n. 23, Documents H, I). 

28 Qn 10 March 1881 Yuna Wing informed the Reverend Mr. Twicue.t that instruc- 
tions had come from Li Hung-chang to continue the Mission at least for the present 
(La Farcue, China’s First Hundred, pp. 50-51). This was about a few days after 
Li’s telegram of 24 February to Cu‘En (see above, n. 23, Document G) had reached 
Washington; it generally took from eight to twelve days then for a telegram to travel 
between Tientsin and Washington via Shanghai. Yune probably got news of the tele- 
gram indirectly in the Legation. It is doubtful that Cu‘en had shown Yuna the 
telegram since he did not want to consult YunG as directed (see above, n. 23, Document 
H). If Yune had known that Li wanted to have him consulted, he could hardly 
have refrained from writing L1 about Cu‘en’s failure to do so. He could hardly say, 
““I was ruled out of consultation altogether as being one utterly incompetent to give 
an impartial and reliable opinion on the subject.” (My Life ..., p. 210). 

At any rate, Yuna’s optimism of 10 March and L1’s wishful thinking of 29 March 
(Document I) were both shortlived. We do not have the correspondence between Li 
and the Foreign Office on the subject of the Mission subsequent to 29 March. But, 
if the Foreign Office had acted as Li requested, the result could only be that the 
partial and gradual recall advocated by Li was found to be utterly impractical because 
the three officers named by Li to put it into effect were utterly unable to cooperate 
with one another. If Prince Kung, the head of the Foreign Office, who liked Cu‘en 
Lan-pin well enough to have him appointed Minister to America in 1875 and to take 
him into the Foreign Office in 1882 (cf. Peking Gazette, 1882, Appendix), should 
side with Cu‘en’s insistence on complete abolition, what else could Li do than to 


acquiesce? 

On 8 June 1881 the Court record reads (77SL 130.6b): “The Foreign Office 
memorializes to have the Educational Mission in America abolished and to have the 
students recalled and given such employments as they are qualified for. Approved.” 
On 24 June the Court announced the appointment of Cuenca Tsao-ju aR EAH as 
Minister to the United States, Spain, and Peru (77TSLZ 130.21a). This means that 
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Cu‘en Lan-pin and Yune Wing were no longer Ministers. On 29 June Li Hung-chang 
telegraphed Wu Chia-shan (LTK 1.5a): 


The Foreign Office has memorialized and obtained approval to recall the Mission completely. 
When the order reaches you you are to act accordingly. The telegraph students may be sent 
back early. You may not start on your return trip until after you have wound up the business 
of the Mission. 


Of the original 120 boys, Lt Hung-chang said (7K 30.4a-6a) that nine had been 
recalled for various reasons before October 1877. It is likely that between October 
1877 and July 1881 a few more might have been also recalled for disciplinary reasons. 
In Mr. La Farcaue’s list of the 120 names three are given the note “Died in the 
United States.” One of the three was Tan Yew Fun #@4¢ 9), who together with 
Yune Kwai #% slipped away from the returning party and remained behind (La 
Farcue, China’s First Hundred, pp. 46, 173-176). With these subtractions, the number 
of the students that returned to China in the fall of 1881 was just about one hundred. 

?° Poet Huana no doubt sympathized deeply with the students in the unfortunate 
interruption of their education. At the time of his writing his poem he could not 
have foreseen the hardship and persecution the boys had to face after their arrival 
in their own country. La Farcur, China’s First Hundred, pp. 55-59, cites the letters 
of Wona Kai-kah (Huane K‘ai-chia) #% ff AA to Mrs. Fannie Bartierr, where the 
boys’ resentment of the ill treatment by their own countrymen is put in sharp contrast 
to their longing for their friends in America. A correspondent of the North China 
Herald (8 January 1882, p. 12) wrote from Tientsin, under the date of 20 December 
1881, about the various assignments given a number of the boys there and added: 


The treatment they are receiving seems to be based on the ground that, having been abroad, 
they must of necessity have become debased and degraded. . . . I sincerely hope the youths 
may have sufficient nobleness of character to show themselves true and honorable men, notwith- 
standing treatment such as is calculated to crush all manly sentiment out of them. 


The prejudice against these returned students followed quite naturally the official 
report about them. The Foreign Office wrote the Chinese Legation in Washington, 
inquiring how much after all these students had learned in America and whether some 
of them were skilled in the various applied sciences. Chargé d’affaires Ts‘ar Kuo-chen 
she = a r. . : 

Bs fy AA replied (Ts‘ur Kuo-yin’s diary, 1.50a): 

Tgnorant boys long contaminated by foreign habits have despised Chinese learning and for- 
gotten that they are Chinese. They are not only unable to appreciate Chinese writing, but they 
fail also to speak Chinese well. They have acquired a foreign tongue, but what good will that 
do us? We have simply so many more foreigners in our midst. Give them jobs; they will not 
obey discipline. The worst among them will go so far as to regard character and deportment as 
superfluous ornamentation, law and morality as painful bondage. 


Of course the returned youths would encounter the suspicion and distrust of those who 
had read such a report about them. 

3° Yuna, My Life ..., p. 211, mentions among other signers of the protest President 
Noah Porter of Yale and President Laurenus Clark Sretye of Smith. 

81 We do not have the text of Lr Hung-chang’s replies to Ex-President Ulysses 
Simpson Grant and Minister James B. Anceti. Since they were written very likely 
about the time of L1’s telegram of 24 February 1881 to Cu‘en, when Li was wishfully 
thinking of partial and gradual recall, the contents may very well have been as the 
poet has summed up here. 

82Poet Huane probably had in mind the agitation in America against Chinese 
laborers, which led to the Congressional Act of 6 May 1882, suspending the entrance 
of Chinese laborers for a period of ten years (cf. Tyler Dennett, Americans in 
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Eastern Asia [New York, 1922; 1941], p. 544). But that agitation started before the 
recall of the mission was noised about in America and could have nothing to do with 
it. Had the Mission continued, it would have made little difference in the minds of 
the anti-Chinese agitators and politicians. 

33 The K‘ang-hsi period was 1661-1722. For a brief sketch of the period, cf. Fane 
Chao-yin, “ Hsiian-yeh,” ECCP, pp. 327-331. 

84 The most prominent among these missionaries were Father Adam ScHat von BELL 
(1591-1666) and Father Ferdinand Versiest (1623-88); see Arnold H. Rowsornam, 
Missionary and Mandarin (University of California, 1942), pp. 79-118, 221-225. 

*5 The text has shu-mei A “writing eyebrows.” Commentator Cu‘ten traces 
the allusion correctly to Li Yen-shou a5 5c SS, Nan shih Fg 8 [History of the 
Southern Dynasties] (80 chiian, 656; Erh-shih-ssu shih —--P9S8 , photolitho- 
graphic reproduction of the Palace edition, Shanghai, 1903), 43.10a. The earliest 
current edition, that of 1306, reproduced in the Po-na Ht edition, has the same 
reading. But Cuene Ch‘iao BT HE (1104-60) quoted the passage in his T‘ung chih 
Bod [General History] (200 chiian; Shih T‘ung) , 82.1013, which reads hua-mei =a 
“painting eyebrows.” Therefore, it should have been emended accordingly. 

*°Tf Lx Hung-chang had read this poem, he might have endorsed these two lines 
with a deep sigh. Yuna Wing did L1 an injustice by writing (My Life ..., p. 40): 

The government before acceding to the memorial put the question to Viceroy Li Hung Chang 


first, who instead of standing up for the students, yielded to the opposition of the reactionary 
party and gave his assent to have the students recalled. 


On the whole, Li appreciated Yune better than Yuna, Li. In a letter of 26 August 
1877 to Kuo Sung-t‘ao BRB (PLHK 17.18a-b) Lr said: 


I once observed that to be a good diplomat abroad one needed to have a wide range of 
learning, to understand the basic proprieties in matters of government, and to be proficient in 
the Western languages—especially the last which is of topmost importance. Up to now I have 
not found a single person who meets all these qualifications. Sometime ago you wrote to suggest 
that I should find and recommend good diplomatic talents. I have never recommended one— 
except the single case wherein I told the Foreign Office that Mr. Yuna Wing should be appointed 
as an additional minister to America. This is because his proficiency in foreign languages and his 
familarity with foreign conditions would make him a better diplomat than Mr. Cx‘en Lan-pin. 
But even in him there is the defect—his Chinese education is insufficient, and he does not quite 
understand the basic proprieties in matters of government. 


One little incident will show that Li’s mild criticism was not unfair. In 1890 Yuna 
received an official communication from Minister Ts‘u1 Kuo-yin, written of course in 
Chinese; Yunc answered it in English! See Ts‘u1’s diary, 2.32b, 33a, 34a. 

Yune Wing had fine character, good ability, and an excellent, American liberal 
education. In Chinese official service he could succeed, as he did earlier, so long as he 
had a good leader like Ts—enc Kuo-fan or Tina Jih-ch‘ang who would steer him away 
from the pitfalls of officialdom, from which he, because of his deficiencies in Chinese 
training, could hardly extricate himself. Left alone to find his own way through the 
labyrinth of Chinese politics, he would fail as he did later in his life with several 
projects which ended in the wastebasket. Placed as a close associate of so selfish, 
irresponsible, and devious a character as Cu‘EN Lan-pin was, he was bound to face 
shock and disappointment as he did in the collapse of the Educational Mission. Since 
it was the triangular quarrel among him, Cu‘en, and Wu that wrecked the Mission 
beyond salvage, he was of course not without responsibility for the failure. Much less 
should Lr Hung-chang be held responsible for the discontinuance of the project. L1’s 
greatest fault in dealing with the Mission was his persistent wishful thinking that he 
could by some means get the three men to cooperate with one another. 
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It was perhaps Yuna’s unjust remark that influenced Mr. La Farcus to draw such 
erroneous inferences from L1’s long letter to the Foreign Office (above, n. 23, Document 
I) as to say that Lr had come to the conclusion that the Mission sh uld be abolished 
and that Li was no longer willing to champion the Mission (FEQ 1.69; China’s First 
Hundred, p. 49). Concerning Li Hung-chang’s position with reference to the Educa- 
tional Mission, a comment in the North China Herald (9 September 1881, p. 251) was 
fairer and more accurate: 

We may add that Li was much opposed to the recall of the students sent to America, who 
are now all coming back; but orders from headquarters were peremptory. 

87 Sad it, indeed, was to see so many broken-hearted boys, who, for the folly of 
their elders, were punished by being robbed of the opportunity to prepare themselves 
well for the service of their country. Yet their plight was not so dark as to be without 
a ray of hope. The Connecticut Courant, loc. cit., put it well: 

The Educational Mission, though now in ruins, has not utterly perished from the earth. Its 
influence survives; no imperial decree can abolish that. The bright lads who are unwillingly going 
back to China carry ideas among their own luggage. And an idea is more dangerous to bour- 
bonism than a cargo of dynamite. 

At least most of the boys valued some of the ideas of patriotism and service so highly 
that, with a view to their ultimate realization, they exerted every ounce of their 
nobility of character to put up with the hostile, or at least uncongenial, atmosphere 
in which they were employed—owing largely to such official reports about them as 
that of Ts‘ar Kuo-chen (see above, n. 29), or even Li Hung-chang’s much milder 
characterization (PLHK 20.24a): “Foreign odor, too heavy; Chinese education, not 
enough.” In the course of time, as much of the foreign odor wore off and some of the 
deficiencies in education were made up, the young men rose gradually in the esteem 
of those who had much to do with them. By the time they were mature men a 
goodly number of them commanded high positions in government; many were promi- 
nent in the professions. The record of their services amply belies the denigrations of 
their Chinese enemies and critics and justifies the expectations of their American 
teachers and friends. 

Mr. La Farcue’s China’s First Hundred is an important contribution to the history 
of international and intercultural relations. The book is devoted mainly to tracing 
the parts played by the returned students of 1881 in China’s modernization during the 
subsequent sixty years. Mr. La Farcure made a special trip to China in 1940 to call 
on the few remaining survivors of the quondam Hartford Chinese boys, then either over 
eighty or approaching it. From their reminiscences of their own careers and those of 
their friends Mr. La Farcur gives accounts of the rudimentary phases of telegraphy, 
mines, railroads, steamships, etc., and tabulated the numbers of pioneers contributed 
by the Educational Mission long after its dissolution. It is an impressive picture. 
Indeed, it was in recognition of the services rendered by these pioneers in the intro- 
duction of Western technology into China that in 1936 at the National Chiao-t‘ung 
University in Shanghai, devoted largely to teaching and research in technology, a 
hall was dedicated to the memory of Yune (cf. La Farcur, ECCP, p. 405). A 
brief sketch of Yuna Wing’s life was drawn up—perhaps too brief and too sketchy, but 
very appropriately having appended to it a list of the names of the 120 boys of the 
Educational Mission (HSSC 2.2 [November 1936].114-115). They were Yuna Wing’s 
boys. He it was who first conceived the idea of the Mission and contributed the most 
to its organization and conduct. During the nine years of the Mission’s life he gave 
himself unreservedly to the welfare of the boys. He loved, helped, and defended them. 
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I IntrRopucTION 


The history of Vedanta, which has been the most important 
of the many philosophical schools of India, becomes clear only 
after the time of Sankara, who is frequently called the greatest 
Indian philosopher. The school under discussion takes its name 
from vedanta, a term referring to that portion of Indian scripture 
comprised in the Upanisads, a portion which the school called 
Vedanta especially esteems. The origin of the school which came 
to bear this name must be placed shortly after the completion of 
the early Upanisads, that is, about 300 B. C.* This leaves a period 
of roughly a thousand years (c. 300 B.C. to A.D. 700-750) 
during which the school must have existed and developed before 
the time of Sankara. Unfortunately, the pre-Sankaran works of 
Vedanta, with the exception of the Brahmasitras, the Mandikya- 
karikas, and the Vakyapadiya, have all been lost, and our study of 
the position of Vedanta during that period must be based to a 


* There is no evidence of the application of the name Vedanta to the school until 
a much later date. Dr. NAKAMuRA discusses this point in detail in an earlier section of 
Shoki no Vedanta tetsugaku. On page 156 he furnishes the earliest occurrence he has 
found of the term veddéntavada: in Sanskrit, Bhaskara (9th century A.D.) on 
Brahmasitra II.2.8, page 112; in Tibetan, Bhavya (= Bhavaviveka, 6th century 
A.D.): rig: byed:kyi:mthar-smra*ba = vedantavada. Of vedantavadin he notes the 
use by Samkaracarya on Brahmasitra 1.4.22 and I1.2.17—D.H.HI. 
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large extent on fragmentary references in the works of other 
schools and sects of India. 

Professor V. A. SUKHTANKAR, one of the most eminent of 
modern Sanskritists, once wrote (WZKM 22[1908].129): “It will 
be a very valuable means to ascertain how the Vedanta teachings 
were understood in the early days, if we can find references to 
them in early Indian works. The first to come into consideration 
for this purpose are the Buddhistie and Jaina scriptures. But I 
am not aware of any reference in the former.” Such references do 
exist, however. Indeed, a thorough investigation of the volumi- 
nous Buddhist canon reveals many passages which contribute to 
our knowledge of the position held by the pre-Sankara school to 
which we may extend, in retrospect, the later term Vedanta. 


II Earty Buppuism anp Upanisapic THouGHT 


In the early days of Buddhism most of the Vedic scriptures 
already existed, and various branches of study concerning the 
Veda were actively pursued. References both to the Veda and to 
Vedic branches of learning are frequent in the scriptures of early 
Buddhism. The early Upanisads must also have existed at this 
time and even before, but we find in the earliest Buddhist sources 
no reference to the name Upanisad nor to branches of study 
immediately concerning the Upanisads. We conclude, therefore, 
that the Upanisads were known to these early Buddhists merely 
as part of the Veda, without special value being attached to them. 
The school which specially esteemed and concentrated upon the 
Upanisads, if it existed at all, was insignificant and was not re- 
cognized as an independent philosophical school by the Buddhists. 

Nevertheless, we may notice a few passages of Buddhist scrip- 
ture which reflect Upanisadic practices and ideas. Thus, we are 
told of a brahmin who was “ conversant with the mantas (= Veda), 
who wandered about the country always as an itinerant priest, 
living on gleanings and the fruits of trees, and who wished for 
‘nothingness’ (dakifcanna).”* Again we read of an itinerant 
brahmin who observed a fast and recited the words of the three 


1 Suttanipadta, verses 976-978. 
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scriptures (trayi) .2 These brahmins must have been negligent of 
the karmakanda of the Veda and have been guided by views 
similar to those of the Upanisads, which contain frequent praise 
of the itinerant life and which teach the identity of atma with 
brahma. It is true that the ideal of itinerant life had existed before 
the time of the Upanisads (cf., e. g., the sarvamedha). But such 
an ideal may be called Upanisadic insofar as it is consistent with 
the teaching of the Upanisads. 

We find in early Buddhist texts frequent mention and refuta- 
tion of the doctrine that the Lord (éssara) is the creator of the 
world.’ The title, Lord, belongs to Brahma; it cannot be applied 
to lower deities, but only to the highest God, the supreme ruler 
of the world. “This Brahma is the Great Brahma, vanquisher 
and unvanquished, all-seeing and all-subduing lord, paramount 
disposer of life, abiding forever, father of all creatures that were 
or are to be!” * Such a concept of Brahma was not expressed by 
the Buddha nor by his disciples, but no doubt was current among 
the people of their time.’ Now, the attributes which Buddhist 
canonical texts give to this Brahma as world creator or world 
ruler are closely parallel to the attributes of God in the earlier 
Upanisads. Four such attributes are specially worthy of our 
attention. First, according to the Buddhist accounts, Brahma has 


?Tsa a han ching HE [ony Ay aK (Nj. 99> Samyuktagama), ch. 9, §255; cf. TT 
II.63c. The abbreviations used here and hereafter are as follows: 

Nj. = Bunyiu Nangio (Nango Bunya FAME SCHE), A Catalogue of the Chinese 

Translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka . . . , Oxford, 1888, pp. xxxvi + 479. 
The number following “ Nj.” is that of the entry in this classified catalogue. 
< == translated from 
> = translated as 

TT = The so-called Taishé Tripitaka (Taisho shinsha daizdkys KIERVWEKK 
, Tokyd, 1924-1932). References are to volume, page, and page section. 

* Among the five sorts of philosophers mentioned in the Mahdbodhijataka are in- 
cluded philosophers who regarded the Lord as cause of the world (issarakéranavddins) ; 
cf. Jataka V.228. The theory that all deeds of men are caused by the Lord (APE 
— HERS MR —TT 1.435b) and the theory that pleasure, suffering, non-pleasure 
and non-suffering are of the Lord’s creation (issaranimmanahetu—cf. Anguttaranikdya 
1.173) are also mentioned. 

* Majjhima-Nikaya 1.326-827; Digha-Nikaya 1.18. Cf. also Ur Hakuju $JF{A 
$= » Indo tetsugaku kenkya EN ES Pf BWEZE [Studies in Indian Philosophy], Tokyé, 
1926-1930) ITIT.104-105. 

5 This point is fully discussed by Ut, op. cit., 142-147. 
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the characteristics (nimitta) of splendor (dloka) and lustre 
(obhasa). When Brahma manifests himself or comes near, splen- 
dor and lustre appear among the gods. Second, he is invisible. 
Even gods who dwell in the Brahma-world cannot see him. Third, 
he is unknowable, except by himself. Fourth, he is omniscient.° 
With the first of these, compare Chand. Up. II1.14.7; Kathaka- 
Up. V.15; Mundaka-Up. I1.2.10; Svet. Up. VI.14; Maitri-Up. 
VI.35, 36. With the second, compare Kena-Up. 1.6; Kathaka-Up. 
VI.9, 12. With the third, compare Kathaka-Up. II.7-9; V1.12; 
Kena-Up. 1.8, I1.3; Mund. Up. III. 1.8. With the fourth, compare 
Maitri-Up. VI, 38; VII.1; Mund. Up. 1.1.9; 11.2.7; Prasna-Up. 
IV.10; Mand. Up. VI. 

From these facts we must conclude that the concept of a 
supreme God described in the Upanisads is reflected in the scrip- 
tures of early Buddhism. But there is one notable difference. In 
the Upanisads we have both Brahma, grammatically masculine, 
referring to the personal God, and brahma, neuter, referring to 
the impersonal principle. In the Pali Nikayas the neuter form is 
quite unknown; only the masculine form is used.’ Many thinkers 
of the Upanisads seem to have been able to conceive the highest 
reality as both an impersonal principle and a personal. God at 
the same time. But apparently it was the character of the latter 
only that made an impression on their Buddhist contemporaries. 

We learn from Buddhist sources that union with this Brahma 
(brahma-sahavyata) was made their ideal by a number of brah- 
mins. According to the Tevijja-suttanta this union was sought as 
a means of final liberation: 

Truly the brahmins versed in the three Vedas have said thus: “We can 
show the way to a state of union with that which we know not, with that 
which we have not seen. We can say: ‘This is the straight path, this is the 


direct way which leads him who acts according to it to a state of union with 
Brahma! ’” § 


® Ibid., 140-142. 

7T. W. Ruys Davins, Dialogues of the Buddha, II (London, 1899) .298. In addition 
to this, the word brahman in compounds in the Pali scriptures does not denote the 
impersonal neuter world-principle, but only “highest, supreme, pure.” Cf. Yamamoto 
Kairya [JAS TRAE. “ Agon ni arawareta gaikyé ” Pay A> (= BIT UTZ HH (“ Here- 
tics in the Agama”), Nihon bukkydgaku kyokai nempd HAH aA & ERR 
(Annual Reports of the Japanese Society of Buddhistic Studies) , VIII.270-271. 

8 Digha-Nikaya 1.239. 
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Further on, a young brahmin is said to have put this question 
to another brahmin: 
Various paths are taught by various brahmins—the Addhariya brahmins, the 
Tittiriya brahmins, the Chandoka brahmins, the Bavharija brahmins. Are all 


these saving paths? Are they all paths which lead him who acts according 
to them to a state of union with Brahma? ® 


To this question the other answered, “ They can all lead him to 
the Brahma-world.” From this it appears that in the time of the 
Buddha, the brahmins belonging to various Vedic schools (sakha), 
as mentioned above, wished for final liberation. And these could 
not have been the same as those who valued above all merely the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices. But the parallelism is more than 
a general one. Union with Brahma is emphasized frequently in 
the early Upanisads (Brhad. Up. 1.5.23: sayujyam salokatam 
jayati; Mahanar. Up. V.3: gacched brahmasalokatam; and cf. 
Kaus Up.1). And this Brahma is described precisely as the being 
* which we know not, which we have not seen.” *° 

A number of Upanisadic ideas are referred to obliquely in our 
Buddhist sources. Thus, the concept of an absolute principle 
corresponding to brahma (neuter), though not distinctly men- 
tioned, is adumbrated in this passage: 
Baka, the Brahma, conceived the following pernicious view (papakam ditthi- 
gatam) :—“ This world [of mine] is everlasting, permanent, eternal, complete 
in itself, with no rebirth hence; in this world there is no birth, decay, death, 
rebirth hence, or further existences; nor is there any other salvation beyond 


it” ...[The Buddha criticises this opinion, saying,] “ Truly the Brahma 
Baka is covered by nescience (avijjd) .” 14 


The concept of vitiidna (= vijidna) as the ultimate principle 
was also current at this time. Evidence of this are the following 
words of the sutra from which we have just quoted, words which 
are there said to have been addressed to the Buddha by Brahma: 


Viiiana (consciousness), for instance, which is invisible and boundless and 
all-illumined, is not reached by earth’s earthiness, nor by water’s wateriness, 
nor by anything else on your list! 1? 


® Concerning the translation of this passage, cf. YAMAMOTO, op. cit., 260-261. 

10 Ibid. 

*t Majjhima-Nikdya 1.826—Sutta No. 49. The Chinese version is “Fan t‘ien ch‘ing 
Fo ching FER FGERE in the Chung a han ching HAP ARK, ch. 19. 


32 Majjhima-Nikdya, 1.329—Sutta No. 49. 
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Now the tendency to conceive the supreme being as pure intel- 
ligence (vijiana) and to identify this with brahma is expressed 
already in the early Upanisads (Brhad. Up. II1.9.28.7; Tait. Up. 
11.5.1; III.5.1). According to Maitri. Up. V1.7, vijnana alter- 
nately manifests itself in differentiated forms and reconcentrates 
itself into a state of non-duality. According to the sutra from 
which we have quoted, the Buddha did not attack the concept 
of vijtana by polemics; he overpowered Brahma in another 
way, namely by the use of supernatural powers. Buddhism was 
not willing to accept any metaphysical principle like vijiana until 
a later age. 

The scriptures of early Buddhism classify the dtma theories 
of the time into sixty-two types. It is doubtful whether all these 
theories were actually held by philosophers of the time. It seems, 
rather, that the classification is a theoretical construction of Bud- 
dhist theologians. However, the classification, noticed in the 
Potthapdada-sutta, of atma-concepts (attapatilabho) into the ola- 
riko attapatilabho, the manomaya atma and the artipo attapa- 
tilabho,** is similar to the panca-kosa theory of Taitt. Up. II. 

Besides these, we find references to one other type of Vedantic 
speculation. In the Samyutta-nikaya a heretical view is stated. 
“The following opinion has occurred to some philosophers: — 
the winds do not blow; the waters of rivers do not flow; pregnant 
women do not bear children; the sun and moon do not rise and 
set; they stand firm, as stable as a pillar.” “ 

This opinion is again mentioned as a heretical view ** in the 
Abhidharma-jinanaprasthanasastra (< A pi ta mo fa chih lun BY 
FB 2 8 imi, Nj. 1275) , comments upon which by Vasumitra (TE 
2) and Bhadanta (Kf#), both scholars of the Sarvastivada, 
are known to us.*® According to them, this is the opinion of 


+8 Digha-Nikaya, 1.195. 

14 Samyutta-Nikaya (Book XXIV, ch. 1) III.208. The Chinese version corre- 
sponding to this passage is in Tsa a han ching 7, §164 (TT I1.45a). The meaning 
seems to be that the winds, etc., do not move but are moved. 

**In Pa chien tu lun T\ et FE it 30 (TT XXVI.914a) this view is taken as an 
heretical opinion belonging to the uccheda-drsti of the antagrahadrsti, while in Fa chih 
lun 20 (TT XXVI.1028c) it is included under the sasvatadrsti of the antagrahadrsti. 


2° 4 pi t'a mo ta pi p'o sha lun fa PSE REA AYR (Nj. 1263) 199 (TT 
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philosophers who postulated the existence of a minute and eternal 
atma as a substance. “ This atma is omnipresent,” wrote Vasu- 
mitra; “it is latent in everything and makes everything active.” 
And Bhadanta: “It has supreme action and develops (parina- 
mate) everything from itself.” Curiously enough, this heretical 
opinion is also stated as one of the opinions of the Akriyavadins 
in the Sayagadamga 1.12.7 of the Jains.” The commentator 
Silanka (c. last half of 9th century A.D.) regarded it as the 
opinion of the Sinyavadins, and this was accepted by Professor 
SuKHTANKAR.”® But this is wrong; in the time of early Jainism, 
the Madhyamika school was not yet founded. 

One may sum up as follows. In the days of early Buddhism, 
the school with an established philosophical system which one can 
call the Vedanta was not yet founded, even though brahmins who 
followed Upanisadic teachings lived in many parts of India. The 
thoughts of these men were comparatively widely known to the 
people, but were rejected as heretical by the early Buddhists. 


III Tue HinayAna Sects AND THE UPANISADS 


In the latter half of the third century B.C. the emperor Asoka, 
by inheritance and conquest, came to rule the greater part of 
India. Asoka was an active supporter of Buddhism, and under 
his patronage the Buddhist community developed rapidly. In the 
course of time, however, schism began to spread within the com- 
munity and many sects were found opposed to each other. To- 
gether with information concerning these differences of opinion 
we find in Buddhist texts of this period considerable information 
concerning non-Buddhist doctrines. This information is no longer 
of a vague nature, nor are the correspondences with actual Vedic 


XXVII.996c-997a; 1022c). The same view is mentioned and rejected in Patafijali’s 
Mahabhésya, 111.2.123. Cf. Kanaxura Ensho 4>$7/A] AB, “Jikanron no ichi shiryé” 
FRE FE i D -—ZE FF [“ A Source for the Doctrine of Time ”], Shakyd kenkyi A 
FE 4 (1927) .2-8.151-164. A similar passage is found in Udana I.10, p. 9, concerning 
the condition of liberation. 

17 Edition of Vanya, 1.12.7: ndicco udei na attham ei na candima vaddhai hayai 
va / salila na sandanti na vanti vaya vatijho niyao kasine hu loe # 

18 Op. cit.. WZKM 22(1908) .130, note 3. 
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texts hard to trace. Specific Brahmanas and Upanisads are quoted 
verbally, with more or less fidelity to the original texts. 

In Book 200 of the Abhidharma-mahavibhdsasastra (for the 

Chinese title see note 16) , the greatest work of the Sarvastivada, 
the following alternatives are ascribed to “ those philosophers who 
assert the atma to be limited and to retain consciousness after 
death ” (ARAEIURA Bier) : 
Or the inner soul (dtmda) exists in the heart [of creatures] and is of the measure 
of a thumb. It is full of splendor. Or it is hidden in the bodies [of creatures], 
its size according to the form and largeness of the body. It is lustrous within 
and without.!® 


The former half of this quotation corresponds to the sentences 
of Kath. Up. V1.17 (= Svet. Up. T11.13) ; ibid., 1V.12-13; Svet. Up. 
V. 8. The statement that the size of a soul accords with the size 
of the body is well-known as a peculiar dogma of Jainism. But 
we can find it also in an Upanisad (Svet. Up. III.7): 


Higher than this is brahma, the Supreme, the’ Great, hidden in all creatures, 
according to [the largeness of each] body (yathdnikayam*° sarvabhitesu 
gtidham), the one en.bracer of the universe; by knowing him as Lord, men 
become immortal. 


Book 200 of the Abhidharma-mahavibhasasatra also gives us 
the doctrine of “those philosophers who assert the atma to be 
unlimited and to retain consciousness after death ” ( #A#¢HEEFE 
RAT es) : 


As is stated in the Vedas (Bf it), there exists the dtmd, the Person (= purusa 
+E). Its size is great. Its limits are hard to know. It is of the splendor 
and color of the sun. Although (sic) many sorts of darkness lie before it, we 
cannot see [it or them]. We must know this Person, and then we can pass 
over birth, decay, sickness, and death. There is no other path for going there.** 


1° TT XXVII.999b; see also 1000c. The idea that the size of a soul corresponds to 
that of the creature’s body also appears in Book 199 of the same text (TT XXVII. 
997b). 

°° Paul Deussen (Sechzig Upanishad’s des Veda (Leipzig, 1897], p. 298) and Robert 
Ernest Hume (The Thirteen Principal Upanishads (London, 1921], p. 400) translate 
this word “body by body.” Richard Hauscuitp, “Die Svetasvatara-upanisad,” 
Abhandlung fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 17(1927).17, translates the passage 
“, . das héchste Brahman, den grossen, der je nach dem Ko6rper, in allen Wesen 
verborgen ist.” 


*2 TT XXVII999b. Cf. Ui, op. cit., 1.174-175. 


6 
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This corresponds to the verse Svet. Up. IIL.8 (= Vaj. Samh. 
XXXL18 = Tait. Ar. I11.12.7 and III.13.1 = Mahanar. Up. 1.12). 

Much the same opinions are found again in Book X, Chapter 
103 (“Satkayadrsti”) of the Satyasiddhisastra (< Ch‘eng shih 
lun ji‘, Nj. 1274), composed by Harivarman (c. 250-350 
A.D.): 

Question: —We perceive that our body consists of many parts: hair, nails, 
and so on. How can a wise man regard [the conglomeration of] them as a soul! 


Answer: —“ [1] Some say that the soul (purusa) is like a grain of barley, is 
like a grain of mustard-seed, and so on. It dwells in the heart [of creatures]. 
[2] The souls of brahmins are white. The souls of Ksatriyas are yellow. The 
souls of Vaisyas are red. The souls of Sidras are black. And in the Vedas it 
is declared: [3] In the beginning of the world, the soul (atma) of the Great 
Person (mahapurusa) is the color of sunshine. By knowing this one can pass 
over birth and death. There is no other path for going there. The soul of a 
small man is small, and the soul of a large man is large. It dwells in the 
innermost part of the body. [4] A practitioner of Yoga with a form full of 
lustre can perceive this spirit in the body, which is like a string through a 
rosary of pure jewels.?” 


Part 1 of this quotation corresponds to Brhad. Up. V.6; Sat. Br. 
X.6.3.a (= Sandilya-vidya) 2* Part 3 is the same as that already 
given from the Abhidharma-mahavibhasasastra. Part 4 is similar 
to Svet. Up. 11.15. The simile of a string through a rosary of 
jewels appears in the commentaries on verse 18 of the Samkya- 
karikas: Chin ch‘i-shih lun @-t-ritt (Nj. 1300); Gaudapada- 
bhasya; Matharavrtti. The assertion in part 2 is not found in 
Vedic literature but in the Epics. It is there said that the colors 
of souls are six, namely white, yellow, red, blue, gray and black.” 
White is the most excellent; the others descend successively, black 
being the worst. It is also said that the destiny of a soul is some- 
how connected with its color. One may suppose that part 2 of 
the foregoing quotation from the Satyasiddhi derives from some 
such source. 

These quotations show that the Buddhists of this period were 


22 TT XXXII816b. 

*° The corresponding passage in Chand. Up. III.14.3 is slightly different. 

*4 Mahabharata X1I.281.38. Cf. E. W. Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, (New 
York, 1902), 179-180. The same idea was expressed by the Jains and the Ajivikas; ef 
A. F. R. Horrnte in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 1.262a. 
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fully conversant with the Upanisads. One may assume at least 
two reasons why their knowledge in this respect should have 
increased in precision from the preceding period. First, it is known 
that many brahmins were converted to Buddhism. These converts 
naturally would retain some knowledge concerning the subjects 
of their former education. Secondly, Sanskrit was being adopted 
as a common language by many Buddhist sects, and this gave 
to the scholars of these sects a ready access to non-Buddhist 
literature.”° 

To judge from the sources mentioned above, the holders of 
Upanisadic ideas with whom Buddhists of this period came mostly 
in contact were persons who held quite simply to the statements 
of the Upanisadic texts. One may suppose, for example, that they 
understood the phrase “of the size of the thumb” (angustha- 
matra) quite literally, and did not explain it metaphorically as 
the later Vedanta tends to do. We have no evidence from these 
sources of a consistent philosophical system having been con- 
structed from the Upanisadic texts and based upon their authority. 
And this silence is found elsewhere. The Lalitavistara, a legendary 
biography of the Buddha, mentions as philosophical schools only 
Samkhya, Yoga, Vaisesika, Hetuvidya, and Barhaspatya. It does 
not refer to a school of Vedanta.** 

What evidence we have of systematizing that might be thought 
to adumbrate the later Vedanta is strongly imbued with Samkhya 
ideas. In the Buddhacarita of Agvaghosa, the sage Arada ex- 
pounds to Prince Siddhartha a doctrine which is said to be that 
of those “ who meditate on the atma (atmacintaka) ,” *" of those 
“ who follow the doctrine of the supreme brahma (paramabrahma- 
vadins) .”** In this doctrine the character of final liberation is 
spoken of as “ the everlasting sphere (padam aksaram) ,” *® “ the 


5 Before the time of the Buddha, holy scriptures were transmitted orally. Later it 
became a custom to write them upon leaves, pieces of wood, bamboo, plates of metal, 
etc. (G. Bituter, Die Indische Paldographie (Strassburg, 1896], pp. 3-6). An added 
reason for precision in the quotations of Hinayana scholars of this period may be that 
for the first time they had the benefit of written scriptures. 

2° Cf. S. Lermann, ed., Lalitavistara (Halle, 1902 and 1908), 1.156. 

27 Buddhacarita X1I.20. 

°8 Tbid., XII.42. 

2° Tbid., XII.41. 
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supreme brahma, without attribute, unchanging and eternal 
(paramam brahma nirlingam dhruvam aksaram) .” *° This much 
shows the influence of the earlier Upanisads and at the same time 
is in conformity with classical Vedanta. But the general tendency 
of Arada’s doctrine, as has been remarked by more than one 
scholar,” might better be called a mixture of Samkhya and Ve- 
danta. It is similar to what we find in Book XII of the Mahabha- 
rata, and this doctrine, rather than one of pure Vedanta, seems to 
have been influential in this period. 

In this post-Maurya Hinayana period a new element is notice- 
able in Buddhist references to Upanisadic points of view. The 
earliest texts had spoken of the Buddha’s refuting heresies by 
supernatural powers. The scholars of this later age now begin to 
use the weapons of logic and dialectics- Perhaps the most im- 
portant of the battles waged in this way is that which they fought 
against theism. The arguments against the notion of God (isvara) 
are set forth in the Mahavibhasasastra as follows.** (Many of these 
appear later in almost identical form.in the chapter “ Purusa- 
pariksa ” of Santiraksita’s Tattvasamgraha. I add in parenthesis 
the numbers of the comparable T'attvasamgraha verses in order 
to facilitate a comparison.) 

[Jndnaprasthdna-sastra:| Some people hold the following opinion— All 
enjoyments [of pleasure and suffering] of all men (purusa), that is to say, of 
all pudgala, are caused by the creation of God (tsvara) .” 

{Commentary:] This opinion falls under “ superficial consideration ” ( #¥ #4 
Wy = slavrataparamarsa, literally, “consideration based on rule and ritual 
only ”) insofar as it holds the non-cause to be the cause. It must be suppressed 
by knowing [the true nature of] suffering (duhkha). 

[Subcommentary:] The sentence “ This opinion falls under ‘ superficial con- 
sideration ’ insofar as it holds the non-cause to be the cause ” declares the true 
nature of that opinion. The sentence “It must be suppressed by knowing 
{the true nature of] suffering ” declares that it is to be suppressed (pratipaksa) . 
The other points are as said before. 

Question: —How has this opinion arisen? 

Answer:—Some heretics hold this opinion by false reasoning or by getting 





®° Thid., XII.65. Cf. also Mahabharata X1I.8136. 
*1 Cf. Otto Srrauss, “Zur Geschichte des Samkhya,” WZKM 27 (1918) .257-275; 
also E. H. Jonnston, The Buddhacarita (Lahore, 1935-1986), Part II, pp. 167 ff. and 


notes. 


°° TT XXVII.993b. 
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into a [pernicious] meditation (samadhi) or by associating with bad friends. 
One should know that the opinion has arisen in such ways. 

Everything is not caused by God, because everything is produced succes- 
sively (kramena). If it be said that all the world is made by the creation of 
the Lord, then everything must be produced simultaneously (yugapad), for 
everything would be latent in [God as] its cause, and no obstacle could prevent 
everything from being produced. (Cf. Tattvasamgraha, verse 165). If it be 
said that only when he stands in some sort of relation to another cause, can 
God produce everything, then he is not God, for there are causes beyond him 
(Tattva., verse 159). If it be said that all things are produced by the desire of 
God and that this is why they are not produced simultaneously, then we will 
ask: Why do the desires of God not arise simultaneously? He must be also 
master of producing his desires, for he is omnipresent and nothing can inhibit 
him. (Tattva., verse 162). If it be said that only when he stands in some 
relation to another cause can God produce his desires, then he is not God. 
Furthermore, this argument falls into a regressus in infinitum (anavasthda) , 
for the cause upon which God depends would stand in need of another cause. 
(Tattva., verse 161). 

If God produces all things, then since he is undifferentiated, these things 
also should be undifferentiated (Tattva., verse 136). If it is said that God first 
produces one principle [e. g., the god Brahma or the world egg], and then 
from that principle produces successively the things of the world, then we 
will ask: How can that principle produce the many things? That principle 
is one (= non-differentiated) in its nature like God (Tattva., verse 170). 

Again, the many things produced [from God as world-cause] would also be 
eternal, for effects are homogenious with their cause (Tattva., verse 138) . 

Again, the nature of God is such that he cannot produce the many things, 
for God is eternal (nitya), like space (dkdsa). (Eternal entities can produce 
nothing; only mortal beings can bear another.—Tattva., verses 140, 147.) 


This polemic is quite similar to that of Santiraksita and Kama- 
lasila, who declared that they were thereby attacking the “ Veda- 
vidins.” ** Accordingly, this passage of the Mahavibhasa-sastra 
must also be taken to attack the Vedavadins, or in particular the 
Vedantavadins and the Hindu sects under their influence. 

The arguments against theism advanced by Santideva (c. 7th 
century A.D.) and by the Jain scholar Hemacandra (12th cen- 
tury) have long been known to Indologists.** But in the quotation 
above we find arguments of the same sort delivered in detail at 


*8 Tattva. §153. Ramanuja compares Vedavadin with Bauddha (ad Brahmasitra 
II,2,27, ed. by Vasudev Shastry ApHyanKAR, Bombay, 1914). The Mimamsaka call 
themselves Vedavadins (Sarvadansana-samgraha, XII, line 220, ed. ABHYANKAR, Poona, 
1924). 

**Cf. H. Jacost, Die Entwicklung der Gottesidee bei den Indern (Bonn, 1923), 
pp. 39 and 68. 
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a much earlier period—about the second century A. D.—by Bud- 
dhist scholars in the mountains of Kasmir. These arguments were 
inherited by the later Buddhists.** Not only the arguments of 
Santiraksita and Kamalasila, but those of Maitreyanatha and 
Asanga, as will be shown later, are quite similar. 


IV Tue ManAyANA Sutras AND VEDANTIC THOUGHT 


Tn the early Mahayana sitras we find scarcely any reference to 
Vedania philosophy. Even references to the Upanisads are rare. 
In the many Prajiaparamita-sitras, in the Saddharmapundarika- 
sutra, and in other sitras of this period there are no references 
at all. Only in sitras composed at a later time, when intercourse 
with Brahmanic philosophers had become active, do we find that 
Upanisadic ideas or what we may call the ideas of the Vedanta 
school (although we are not certain that this name was yet 
applied to it) are clearly referred to and refuted. 

Of earlier references we may notice a passage in the Nanking 
recension of the Mahaparinirvanasitra (Nan pen ta pan nieh p‘an 
ching PAA AATEAE RE , Nj. 114) , which describes an a@tma-theory 
stated to be different from that taught by the Tathagata: 

Crdinary persons (prthagjana) and foolish men (bala) speak of the atma 
thus: some say it is the size of a thumb (angusthamatra) ; some say it is like 


a grain of mustard-seed; some say it is the size of an atom. But the [mahén'- 
adtma taught by the Tathagata is not such as this.°° 


Another passage in the same sitra refers to similar ideas: 


Laymen hold various opinions concerning the dtma—that it is like a grain of 
Deccan-grass or like a grain of rice or a bean, or like a thumb. They hold 
several false conceptions of such a kind, which are not true at all.?” 


Again, it is said that when a sravaka and a pratyekabuddha 
asked some ordinary folk the nature of the atma, the latter 
answered that it was the size of a thumb. “ And some say it is 
like a grain of rice; some that it is like a grain of Deccan-grass. 


*In the Sarvasiddhantasamgraha (IV.4.22-37), spuriously ascribed to Sankara, 
rejection of the idea of Isvara is set forth as a peculiar view of Buddhists. 

8° Ch. 2, §3 (TT XII.618b-c). 

®7 Ch. 8, §12 (TT XII.649c). 
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Some say it dwells in the heart of men, and is brilliant like the 
sun.” * 

This corresponds in general to the Sandilyavidya (SBr. X.6.3) 
(see Part III above). As we have seen, the statement that 
the dtma is the size of a thumb is frequent in the Upanisads. The 
statement that it is the size of an atom is found not only in the 
early Upanisads,** but also in the Brahmasitras (II.3.19-32) . So 
the author of the Mahdaparinirvana-sitra had some acquaintance 
with Upanisadic thought. 

The Lankavatara-sitra (<Ju lang chia ching Ati tnt), 
which was composed somewhat later, but at least by the end of 
the fourth century A.D., offers more interesting evidence of 
intercourse with Brahmanism. The tathagatagarbha, one of the 
chief conceptions of this sitra, is frequently identified *° with the 
alayavijnana of the Vijidnavadins. It is the fundamental principle 
which manifests and establishes every phenomenon. “ The tatha- 
gatagarbha, which is the cause of good as well as evil, creates the 
various paths of existence.” ** This definition of the tathagata- 
garbha is very similar to that of brahma * in Vedanta philosophy. 
The question arises as to what difference there may be between 
the two conceptions. The Lankdvatarasitra makes Brahma, 
Visnu, Iévara,** etc., epithets of the Tathagata. Again, it declares 
that “ the highest brahma is the ultimate principle (nisthabhavah 
param brahma).” ** It seems that even among Buddhists of the 
time a doubt arose that the tathagatagarbha stated in this sitra 
was nothing but brahma. The Bodhisattva Mahamati, we are 
told, put a question to the Buddha: “ Why is the theory of the 
tathagatagarbha not the same as the atma-theory of the heretics 
(tirthakara-atmavada) ? These heretics also teach that [the atma 
is] eternal, the agent, without quality (guna), omnipresent, in- 
destructable.” To this question the Buddha answers categorically, 


*8 Ch. 8, §12 (TT XII.653c). 

° Mund. Up. III.1.9; Svet. Up. V.8-9. 

“9 Pp. 221, line 12; 222, line 6, 9; 228, lines 2,6,11; 235, lines 7, 16. 

41 P_ 220, lines 9-10. Cf. TT XVI.619c. 

*? Cf. Brahmasitra 1.1.2; Vakyapadiya I.1. 

8 P. 192, line 14: brahmanam [scribal error for brahmanam?] Visnum Isvaram (acc.). 
**P. 153, line 9. 
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“The tathagatagarbha of which I speak is not like the atma- 
theory of the heretics,” and adds that the theory of the tatha- 
gatagarbha is an expedient to lead ordinary folk who cling to 
heretical thoughts into the holy teaching of the Buddha.*’ It is 
evident that a certain suspicion had arisen that there might be 
no difference between the tathagatagarbha theory and the Ve- 
danta philosophy (or the Samkhya-Vedanta philosophy). The 
similarity of the two, at any rate, seems clear enough. 

We may say the same of Vijfiaptimatrata philosophy in general. 
A central conception of this philosophical system, the modifica- 
tion of pure consciousness (vijiana-parinama) , was also adopted 
by early Vedanta philosophers.*® Accordingly, Santiraksita, even 
when attacking the Vedanta philosophy, acknowledged that its 
error was small (alpaparadha) .** 

The view that pure consciousness (vijidna) is the fundamental 
principle is referred to in the so-called Great Sun Sutra (Ta jh 
ching KH) ** In the first chapter, “Chu hsin pin” f£tim. 
thirty heretical theories are mentioned, among which the sixteenth 
is the consciousness-heresy. In the comment thereon by I-hsing 
— 7 , we find the following: “ ‘ Or the consciousness "—By this is 
meant the theory that this consciousness is omnipresent, that it 
pervades earth, water, fire, wind, and ether.” Against this opinion 
I-hsing argues: 

If consciousness or spirit were omnipresent and eternal, then it would 
[always] see, hear, perceive, and know everything everywhere by itself. But 
in truth consciousness is produced from the contact of sense-organ with 
object, whereby the consciousness or spirit which you postulate becomes 
useless. And if it pervades all the five states of existence (gatz), how are 


birth and death (A¢3E, samsara) possible [to living beings]? Accordingly, we 
see that your theory is false. 


The conception of consciousness as the fundamental principle 
had appeared in the Upanisads. It was rejected by many Maha- 
yanists as well as by the early Buddhists. 


*° P. 77, line 13; p. 79, line 9. 

*° Tattvasamgraha, verse 329. 

‘7 Tbid., verse 330. 

“Nj. 580. Full title of the original: Mahdavairocana-abhisambodhivikurvika- 
adhisthana-vaipulya-siitrendra-raja nama dharmaparydya. For the passages to be 
quoted, cf. TT XXXTX.5938c. 
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V Tue Earty MApuyAMIKA SCHOOL AND THE UPANISADS 


In contrast with the stra literature of the Mahayana, which 
furnishes very few references to Upanisadic or Vedanta thought 
and where the date of even these few references is doubtful, the 
literature of Mahayana philosophy presents us with frequent 
references, references all the more valuable from the fact that 
their approximate dates are usually clear. 


(A) Nagarjuna and the Upanisads 


In his most famous work, the Madhyamaka-sastra, Nagarjuna’s 
criticism is directed mainly against the Sarvastivadins, the Vatsi- 
putriyas, the Sammitiyas, the Samkhyas, and the Vaisesikas. 
Polemics against the philosophy of the Upanisads or Vedanta 
philosophy are hardly to be found there, even in the commen- 
taries (Akutobhaya, Prasannapada, the commentary of Pinga- 
lanetra [cf. Nj. 1179], etc.). It might seem that the Vedanta 
school was so insignificant at that time that it escaped the attacks 
of Nagarjuna. 

But in another work, the Dasabhiimivibhasa-sastra (< Shih chu 
pi po sha lun +E REM iti, Nj. 1180), Nagarjuna refutes vari- 
ous Upanisadic ideas which are called in question. In chapter 22 
(“ Polemics against the Supposition of the Omniscient Person ”’) 
of Book X, we find a dispute as to whether the Buddha is the 
omniscient person or not. The denunciator propounds various 
reasons why the Buddha is not omniscient, one of them being 
that the Buddha is not conversant with all the Vedic scriptures. 
Against this Nagarjuna argues: *° 

If you assert that the Buddha is not the omniscient one because he does 
not teach the heretical scriptures, such as the Vedas and so on, we must 
answer as follows. The Vedas do not teach the dharmas leading to absolute 
calm, but set forth only many sorts of meaningless matters and words. Con- 
trary to these, the teachings of the Buddhas lead creatures to absolute calm. 
Accordingly, the Buddha, although he knows the contents of the Vedic scrip- 
tures and so on, does not teach them, because they do not lead creatures to 


absolute calm. 
Opponents say that the Vedas contain also teachings leading to absolute calm 





*° TT XXVI74b-76. 
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and liberation (moksa), as is said: “In the beginning, verily, all the world 
was in darkness. There existed nothing. Then a Great Person (mdhapurusa) 
arose there, like the sun. If anyone sees him, he will pass beyond death. 
There is another (sic) path °° for going there.” (Cf. Svet. Up. II1.8,7; 11.15.) 
And again, “If a man’s body is small, his soul is small [in size] also. If his 
body is large, his soul is large also. A body is the abode of a soul, which 
abides in it always. If one releases the soul from all fetters by [metaphysical, 
genuine] knowledge, he attains absolute liberation.” (Cf. Svet. Up. IV.15, 16.) 
Thus, we see that the Vedas contain teaching leading to absolute calm and 
liberation.®* 

[Nagarjuna replies:] It is not so. Why? Because in the Vedas four meta- 
physical incongruities (iij ff], viparydsa) are set forth. [First,] they state that 
the [empirical] world is transient, but beyond it there is the eternal world, as it 
is said—“ If one performs a religious sacrifice for a god once, he will [attain 
heaven after his death, but afterwards he must] return to this world. If one 
performs it twice, he must also return afterwards to this world. But if one 
performs it thrice, then he does not return [but enjoys eternal bliss in heaven].” 
This is the metaphysical incongruity of taking transcience for permanence. 
{Second,] they assert that this world is full of suffering, but that there is a 
place of eternal bliss [in heaven]. This is the metaphysical incongruity of 
taking suffering for bliss. [Third,] they assert that one’s self (soul) is trans- 
ferred to the body of his children, and that therefore one must pray for the 
longevity of one’s children [—a false opinion]. The bodies of children are other 
than one’s own. How could they be one’s self? This is the metaphysical incon- 
gruity of taking the non-self for the self. [Fourth,] they assert that one’s 
body is of supreme purity, second to nothing. Even gold, silver, and jewels 
cannot surpass one’s body. This may be called the metaphysical incongruity 
of taking the non-pure for the pure. These metaphysical incongruities are 
unreal (i.e., not in accord with reality). How can unrealities lead one to 
absolute calm! Therefore the Vedas do not set forth teachings which lead to 


absolute calm. 


The first incongruity corresponds to the conception of the 
brahmaloka in the Upanisads, where it is said that if one attains 
brahmaloka one does not return to this world. (Cf. Brhad. Up. 
VI.2.15; Chand. Up. VIII.15; Mund. Up. II1.26., etc.) The second 
incongruity corresponds to the doctrine that brahmaloka is far 
more beautiful and magnificent than this world. (Cf. Kaus. Up. 
1.3-5; Chand. Up. VIII.5.3.) With the third we may compare the 
fact that children were highly valued in the ancient society of 
India in order to continue the performance of sacrifices for an- 
cestral manes. “ By his son a father stands firm in this world ” 


°° Perhaps a scribal error for “ There is no other path .. .” 
51 Compare the quotations given by the Satyasiddhi as cited above. 
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(Brhad.Up- 1.5.17). These expressions are found in many ortho- 
dox Brahmanical works. And this passage of Nagarjuna may 
perhaps refer to the ceremony of transmission (sampatti or 
sampradana) at which a father, about to die, summons his son 
and delivers to him all his physical and psychological functions, 
praying for his son’s glory and happiness, while the son prays for 
the father’s rebirth in heaven (Brhad. Up. 1.5.17-20; Kaus. Up. 
II.15). The fourth incongruity cannot be definitely identified. 
Perhaps we may compare a passage in the Svetasvatara Upanisad 
(II.12) which speaks of acquiring a pure body: “ No sickness, no 
old age, no death has he, who has obtained a body made out of 


the fire of Yoga.” 
The quotation from the Dasabhimivibhasasastra continues: 


Opponents say that it is said in the Vedas as follows: “ Whosoever knows 
the Vedas is pure and peaceful.” 5? How can it then be said that the teaching 
of the Vedas does not lead to absolute calm? 

Nagarjuna replies: The Vedas, it is true, declare that he who knows the 
Vedas is peaceful. But this is not absolute liberation. All they envisage is 
release into another body. They mistake the life of the long-lived gods ( 23} 
KK = dirghayusodevah) for the state of liberation. On this account there is no 
real, absolute liberation in the Vedas. 

Again, the Vedas are divided in general into three parts: first, the mantras 
( "2 )6j ); second, the arthavada (ffi); third, the vidhi (ZEAIJ). The 
mantras are [formulae] such as, “ May we have wives and children, cattle and 
horses, gold, silver and precious jewels {by the power of these formulae]! ” The 
arthavddas are {explanatory passages] such as, “ You, God of fire (Agni)! 
Your head is black, your neck is red, your body is yellow. You are always 
in the five elements [constituting the bodies] of creatures.” The vidhis are 
[instructions or directions] such as, “ This thing is to be performed . . . This 
thing must not be performed,” as may be seen in the ceremony of receiving 
fire from the Krttika stars (57, #71, the Pleiades) for the first time. In reality 
these mantras, arthavddas, and vidhis do not lead to calm or liberation. Why? 
Because the burning of KusSa grass and the pronouncing of formulae to attain 
worldly pleasures have nothing to do with true wisdom. How can he who has 
not yet exterminated the passions attain liberation! 


The central problem here is that of liberation or release. This 
is a problem with which the Upanisads alone among the Vedic 
scriptures are concerned. Accordingly, when Nagarjuna here 


52 Atharva-Veda XI.4.20; Taittiriya-Brahmana I1I.12.9.7; Aitareya-Brahmana VII. 


13.9; Manu IX.8. 
53 We cannot identify this quotation with certainty; perhaps Chand. Up. VIII.15 


comes closest to it. 
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speaks of the Vedas it is to the Upanisads that he is referring. But 
the Upanisadic doctrine of liberation as known to Nagarjuna is 
nothing more than a rebirth into a blissful world after death. 
Such doctrine is indeed present in the Upanisads. Sankara calls 
it “ the lower knowledge (apara vidya)” although it bulks larger 
in a literal reading of the texts than the “ higher knowledge ” of 
moksa. Now, from Nagarjuna’s treatment it seems clear that in 
his time (c. 150-250 A. D.) the texts of the Upanisads were under- 
stood and explained literally as they stood, and not metaphysi- 
cally. Consistent and logical systems of philosophy such as those 
of the later Vedanta were not yet established. The Vedanta as a 
philosophical school had not yet received conspicuous shape. 
This is clear also from Nagarjuna’s method of dividing the 
Vedas. To judge from the passage quoted above, the orthodox 
brahmins with whom Nagarjuna was in contact divided the whole 
body of Vedic literature into mantra, arthavada, and vidhi. This 
fact is worthy of attention. Each of the four Vedas is actually 
constituted of Samhita and Brahmana. The Samita contains 
mantras, while the Brahmana, according to the theory of the 
Advaitavadins, is divided into (1) vidhi, (2) arthavada, and (3) 
vedanta (= Upanisads) .** It is the vedanta which teaches brahma 
as the reality and which is highly valued by the Vedantins. They 
emphasize its difference of character from the other two by 
calling it Brahmakanda, while vidhi and arthavada together are 
called Karmakanda. The following table illustrates the position: 


Samhita . . mantra 
Veda ( vidhi } Karmakanda 
seca | arthavada 
vedanta . . . . . Brahmakanda 


Now, Nagarjuna’s view of the Vedas completely ignores the 
vedanta portion or the Brahmakanda. It appears therefore that 
the orthodox brahmins who were in direct intercourse with Nagar- 
juna did not yet allow any peculiar value or significance to the 
Upanisads, but felt that these writings were simply to be included 
in vidhi or arthavada.” 


54 According to the Prasthanabheda by Madhusiidana-sarasvati. 
55 Madhusiidana-sarasvati, after alleging that vedanta is of very different character 
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From these facts we may deduce two important conclusions: 


1. In the time of Nagarjuna, the Upanisads were being trans- 
mitted faithfully among orthodox brahmins. The tendency to 
esteem only the Upanisad portion of the Vedas, however, was not 
yet conspicuous. The social influence of such brahmins as valued 
the Upanisads in particular was so insignificant that it had no 
effect on the views of Nagarjuna. Most orthodox brahmins under- 
stood the sentences in the Upanisads quite literally, and did not 
explain them metaphysically. 

2. Mahayana Buddhism and the Vedanta school have many 
common terms and expressions as well as similar philosophical 
concepts. The relation of the two is an important problem among 
scholars. Many Indologists assert that Mahayana Buddhism 
adopted the philosophy of the Upanisads or of Vedantic sects. 
But as explained above, the orthodox brahmins with whom Nagar- 
juna was in contact had not yet built a particular philosophy on 
the Upanisads. Accordingly, we cannot believe that Nagarjuna 
was influenced by Vedantic concepts. Wherever we find con- 
formity or similarity of expression between Nagarjuna’s works 
and those of the Vedanta school, we must conclude that the latter 
were affected by Nagarjuna and not vice versa. This point is 
especially important and gives a proper perspective for investi- 
gating the historical significance of the Mandikyakarikdas and of 
Bhartrhari. 


(B) The Orthodox Brahmanical Systems in Aryadeva’s 
Sastra on the Explanation of Nirvana 


Aryadeva (c. 170-270 A.D.), a pupil of Nagarjuna, was an 
ardent polemist against heresies. He did not normally refer to 
Vedantic ideas, but in the Sastra by the Bodhisattva [Arya-|Deva 
on the Explanation of Nirvana by [Twenty] Heretical and Hina- 
yana [Teachers| Mentioned in the Lanka{-avatara]-sitra (< T% 
po pu sa shth lang chia ching chung wai tao hsiao sheng nieh 


from that of vidhi or arthavada, introduces the following opinion (as translated by 
Deussen, op. cit., 1.1.49-50): 


Wenn Sie (= die Vedintatexte) zuweilen, nur weil auch sie Unbekanntes kundmachen, als Vidhi 
bezeichnet, oder mitunter, weil sie ein von dem Vidhi verschiedenes Richtschnurwort enthalten, 
ein Bhutarthavaida genannt werden, so tut das der Sache keinen Eintrag. 
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pan lun tees ee EG nee PIE FEE Sw, Nj. 1260), a work 
ascribed to Aryadeva, Upanisadic and other orthodox Brahmani- 
cal ideas are introduced in some detail. This work classifies the 
nirvana-theories of heretics mentioned in the Lankavatara-sitra °° 
into twenty species. There is some doubt as to whether the ascrip- 
tion to Aryadeva is correct, but since it was translated by Bodhi- 
ruci (##eie 3% , 508-535) we must assume that it had been com- 
posed at least as early as the fifth century A. D. We shall examine 
severally the orthodox Brahmanical concepts to which it refers. 

We begin with the opinions of the Vedavadins, those brahmins 
who observe the Vedic tradition: * 





Question: —Which class of heretics teaches that the God Brahma is the 
cause of nirvana? 

Answer:—The fourth class of heretics, the Vedavadins ( fi PEE), teach 
as follows. From the navel of the god Narayana is born the great lotus flower. 
From the lotus flower is born Brahma, the forefather of creatures (pitdémaha) . 
This Brahma creates all things, the living and the lifeless. From the mouth 
of Brahma are born the brahmins; from his two arms the nobility (ksatriya) ; 
from his two thighs the Vaisyas, from his two feet the Siidras. All earth is 
a sacrificial place for the performance of deeds which bring merit. Brahma 
produces all flowers and plants, which a man shall offer to him. He creates 
mountains and fields, birds and animals, such as domestic pigs, sheep, asses, 
horses and so on. If one kills these in the sacrificial place and offers them to 
the God Brahma, one thereby attains the world of Brahma. This is called 
nirvana. Thus, the Vedavadins call Brahma the eternal one and the cause of 
nirvana.®® 


Elements of this account derive from the creation myth given 
in the Purusasiikta (Rig Veda X.90, verses 2, 8, 10-14) .°° In the 
Mahabharata a similar myth is told of Prajapati. But in neither 
of these accounts does Brahmi arise from the navel of Narayana. 
This element of the account, however, is found related in con- 
nection with the Vedic myth in Hindu religious works,” while 


°° Cf. Nanuo’s edition, Bombun Nya rydga kyo SEAC ARR IMBE [= Bibliotheca 
Otaniensis I, Kydto, 1923], pp. 182 (line 15)-184 (line 14). 

57 Cf. “ Vedavadin” (Tattvasamgrahapanjika ad v. 153) and “ Vedavada” (Rama- 
nuja, Sribhasya, ad II.2.27. (= Bombay Sanskrit Series edition, p. 494). 

58 TT XXXII.157a. 

°° This hymn is repeated in AV. XIX.6, Vaj. Samh. XXXI, and Tait. Ar. III.12. 

°° XTT.298 (B.296) .5-6 (= 10865-10866) . 

** According to Ramayana VII.56.7, Brahma was born from the navel of Visnu; cf 
E. W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology (Strassburg, 1915), p. 191. 
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the concatenation: Visnu’s navel, the lotus flower, Brahma, is 
known to other Buddhists texts also.°? The older Upanisads con- 
tain accounts of the creation of the world by Purusa “ or Brahma, 
but these accounts are by no means consistent with the above 
quotation from Aryadeva. We continue with the work ascribed to 
him: 

Question: —Which class of heretics teaches that to see being and non-being 
is the cause of nirvdna? 

Answer:—The twentieth class of heretics, those who hold that in the be- 
ginning arose the egg (AX/A-4223% Rafi). teach as follows. In the beginning 
there was no sun, no moon, no star, no sky nor earth. There were only the 
great waters. Then a great egg (anda %2%), like a hen’s egg, arose, golden 
and brilliant all around. As it hatched it broke into two halves. The half 
which was above became heaven; the other half which was below became 
earth. In the middle sphere between these two was born Brahma, the fore- 
father of all living beings. He created all things, both the living and the 
lifeless. The dissolution of all these things, the living and the lifeless, into 
him, is called nirvdna. Thus, those heretics who hold the doctrine of the egg 
teach that the great egg produces Brahma, who is eternal and who is the 
cause of nirvana. 


The creation-myth that the promordial waters, or non-being, 
in the beginning produced the golden egg, which broke apart and 
developed into the world, is found in the Satapatha-Brahmana 
(XI.1.6.1-3) and in other passages of the Brahmanas® and 
Upanisads.** But Brahma is not there mentioned. The birth of 
Brahma, the progenitor of all beings, from the golden egg is set 
forth for the first time in the Mahabharata.” The myth in this 
form occurs again, clearly stated, in Manu-samhita, Book I, verses 
5, 8, 9, 12, 13, and 16, the text of which corresponds closely to 
the quotation given above. As these passages are peculiar to the 
Manu-samhita,® one infers that this is Aryadeva’s source. 


°2 Ta chih tu lun (< Mahaprajhaparamitasastra) 8, TT XXV.116a; Fen pieh kung 
te lun 4 3 PER (Nj. 1290) 1, TT XXV.3la. 

°°’ Brhad. Up. 1.4.1 and 1.5.2; Mund. Up. 11.1.5; Prasna-Up. V1.4. 

°4 Mund. Up. 1.1.1. 

* Sat. Br. VI.1.1.8-10. 

°° Chand. Up. T11.19.1-3; Maitri-Up. VI1.36. 

°7 X17.312.3; XIII, 154.16 ff. Cf. also Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, 187-188, 
and Epic Mythology, 191. 

°8 Parallel passage from other works are not mentioned in the synopsis of parallel 
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Doctrines peculiar to the Upanisads are also mentioned: 


Question: —Which class of heretics teaches that to see non-being is the cause 
of nirvana? 

Answer:—The nineteenth class of heretics, those who assert the power of the 
mouth,®® teach as follows: Space (dkd@Sa) is the cause of everything. In the 
beginning arose space; from space arose wind; from wind arose fire; from fire 
arose warmth; from warmth arose water. Water froze and became solid and 
thus made the earth. From the earth arose various herbs; from the various 
herbs arose the five kinds of grain (i.e., food); from the five kinds of grain 
arose life. Thus, in our theory living creatures are just food. The dissolution 
of creatures at last into space is called nirvéna. Thus, those heretics who 
assert the power of the mouth say that space is eternal and is the cause of 
nirvana. 


This doctrine corresponds for the most part to that of Tait. 
Up. II.1-2. Space as the world-cause is mentioned also in Chand. 
Up. VIII.14. Aryadeva’s order of creation is almost the same as 
that of Brahmasitra 11.3.1-12. That all creatures live on food is 
emphasized in many Indian works.” 


Question: —Which class of heretics teaches that not discriminating between 
the eternal and the transient is nirvdna? 

Answer:—The fifth class of heretics, the Isanavadins ( AVE Fas fifi) , whose 
adherents teach as follows. According to the Isanavadins, the form of the 
Lord ( #$3%= bhagavat?) is invisible. He is omnipresent. The action of 
him who is without form and yet can beget all beings, the living and the 
lifeless, is nothing but nirvana. Therefore the Isanavadins and their adherents 
teach that Isana is eternal and the cause of nirvana. 


Isana is a name” of Siva already in the Brahmanas, and con- 
tinues so later among Hindu sects. We can find passages corre- 
sponding to the above quotation in Svet. Up. III.2,9-11; IV.4.20.” 


passages appended to the English translation of the Manu-samhita by G. Bwuuer, 
The Laws of Manu (Oxford, 1886), pp. 515 ff. Moreover, cf. Visnu-Purane 1.2, or 
H. H. Witson, The Vishnu Purdia ... (London, 1864-1877), Vol. VI, pp. 38 f. 

° [7] Aimfil. Such is the natural meaning of Aryadeva’s text. But possibly, as 
Professor Incatts has suggested to me, k‘ou (“ mouth” or “ opening”) is used here 
to translate Sanskrit kha (= “ opening,” “hole,” but also = “ space,” and regularly so 
in the Upanisads). If so, we should translate, “those who assert the power of space.” 

7° Bhagavadgita 11.14; Dighanikaya 11.211. Cf. Tseng i a han ching 37—[nj 
SRE 42, TT L778e: — HARA th MN FF, HE IE. 

7 Cf. R. G. BuanparKar, Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems 
(Strassburg, 1918), p. 105. 

72 Cf. Kath. Up. VI. 9; Mahanar. Up. 1.11. 
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Question:—Which class of heretics teaches that wind is the cause of 
nirvana? 

Answer:—The third class of heretics, those who esteem wind (Jal4jlji 
fii), teach as follows—Wind makes all creatures and things and destroys all 
creatures and things. Nirvana is just wind. Thus those who esteem wind say 
that wind is eternal and is the cause of nirvdna. 


The wind-god (Vayu, Vata) , an apotheosis of the natural phe- 
nomena of wind, was already an important god like the sun-god 
(Sirya) , the fire-god (Agni) , etc., from the time of the Rig-veda. 
The earlier Upanisads indicate that there were then some thinkers 
who regarded wind as the ultimate principle of the world.”* The 
wandering philosopher Raikva held that wind is the snatcher of 
everything into itself.” 


Question: —Which class of heretics teaches that to see being is nirvana? 

Answer:—The eighteenth class of heretics, those who observe water,’® 
teach as follows. Water is the source of everything. Water can produce the 
sky and the earth. It begets all things, the living and the lifeless. From the 
Avici hell to the Akanistha heaven above, water is the lord of everything. 
Water can produce and destroy all things. It is nirvdéna. Thus, those heretics 
who observe water say that water is eternal and is the cause of nirvana. 


The concept of primordial water occurs in the famous Nasa- 
dasitya-sikta (Rig Veda X.129) and in the myth of the mundane 
egg, as explained above. References to the concept are frequent 
in the older Vedic literature.”* Later, as the brahma-atma concept 
developed, that of the primordial waters lost its importance, but 
traces of it are still found in the Upanisads, the law-books, and 


the epics.” 


78 Cf. Brhad. Up. 1.5.22, and the theory advocated by YAajfiavalkya, Brhad. Up. 
111.7.1-2. 

™ Chand. Up. IV.3.1-2. The same idea appears in Jaiminiya-Upanisad-Brahmana 
TII.1.1-2 (cf. Hanns Orrten, “ Extracts from the Jaiminiya-Brahmana and Upanishad- 
Brahmana,” JAOS 15[{1893].223-251) and in Kaus. Up. I1.19-14. 

76 ARIKambip. The Character ff means perhaps “observe,” “esteem”; cf. the 
passage D4 A 34 4k-& AAR/A in the “Northern” Ta pan nieh p‘an ching (Nj. 113) 
6—TT XII.462a. 

7° Kathaka-Samh. VIII.2; Vaj. Samh. XXXII.1 (= Tadeva Up.); Tait. Samh. 
V.6.4.2; Sat. Br. V1I.8.2.3; XI.1.6.1-16; Tait. Br. 1.1.8.5. The concept of primordial 
water is originally orthodox Brahmanical; cf. R. Garse, Samkhya Philosophie 
(Leipzig, 1894), 2.23-24. 

™ Brhad. Up. 111.6; V.5.1; Chand. Up. VII.10.1-2; Kaus. Up. 1.7; Katha-Up. IV.6; 
Manu I.8-11; Mahabharata XII.188.2-10. Cf. also Megasthenes fragment XL, line 16: 
THs dé Kooporolias Td Cdwp. 


7 
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Question: —Which class of heretics teaches that the creation of all beings by 
time is nirvana? 

Answer:—The seventeenth class of heretics, the Kalavadins (RRR fih) , teach 
as follows. Time makes all things to ripen. Time gives birth to all things and 
time brings about their dissolution. Thus, in our philosophy it is said, “ Even 
if one is shot with hundreds of arrows, he does not die, unless his time has 
come. But if his time has come, he dies from the touch of a small blade of 
grass. Time gives birth to all things. Time makes all things to ripen and 
time brings about their destruction. Time is not to be surpassed.” Thus, 
the Kalavadins teach that time is eternal, produces all things, and is the cause 
of nirvana. 

The above quotation is strongly reminiscent of the following 
verse: 


Kalah pacati bhitani kalah samharate prajah/ 
Kalah suptesu jagarti kalo hi duratikramah// 


The concept of time as the ultimate principle of the becoming 
of the world is already clear in the Kalasikta (AV.XIX.53) . This 
concept is accepted in some of the Upanisads."® Time was con- 
ceived in the epics as a divinity ruling over the genesis and de- 
struction of all things.®® Bhartrhari regarded time as a latent 
power (éakti) to effect change in the world." Santiraksita, in 
the course of attacking the orthodox Brahmanical concept of 
purusa, includes an attack on the doctrine of intelligent Time 
(buddhiman kalah) .** The concept of time held by the Kalavadin 
differed from that of the Nyaya-Vaisesika.** 





*8 Quoted in the Madhyamaka-vrtti (cf. edition of Louis p— La VALLEE Poussin: 
Bibliotheca Buddhica, Vol. IV, p. 386, lines 6-7, and the editor’s note thereon); by 
Gaudapada and the Suvarnasaptati on the Saimkyakarika, verse 61; by Anandajfiana on 
Brhad. Up. Varttika, p. 1825; and by Bhattotpala on Brhatsamhita (Vizianagaram 
Sanskrit Series edition), p. 9. 

EF. g., in Maitri-Up. VI.14-15; but presented as an heretical theory in Svet. Up. 
1.2; VL.1. Cf. Gunaratna on Haribhadra’s Saddarsanasamuccaya (edition of L. Suaut, 
Calcutta, 1905, p. 10). 

8° MBh. XI1I.223.5 ff.; XII.227.29 ff.; Anugita 45.9 ff. 

82 Vakyapadiya LS. 

3 Tattvasamgrahapanzika, ad vers. 170. 

®8 As to the Kalavadins, cf. F. O. Scuraper: Uber den Stand der Philosophie zur 
Zeit Buddhas und Mahaviras (Leipzig, 1902), 17 ff. and 58; Mocuizux1 Shinké 
FAR {ZH (ed), Bukkyd daijiten PhAXKStHL (Tokyd, 1931-1936) 3.2861; 
Lankdvatara, p. 184, line 11; Madhyamakavrtti, pp. 159, line 7, and p. 567, line @. 
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Question: —Which class of heretics teaches that to see that all creatures are 
created by Isvara is nirvana? 

Answer:—The twelfth class of heretics, the followers of Mathara (HE [Pe # 
amipip ), say that the adherents of Narayana (J}$ #¢3iE #wfii) teach as follows. 
“T create all things. I am the supreme one dwelling in all creatures. I create 
all things of the world, the living and the lifeless (Bhag.G.IX.10). Of all 
mountains I am the great Sumeru, the king of mountains (ibid., X.23). Of 
all waters I am the great ocean (ibid., X.24). Of all medicines I am the grain. 
Of all sages (sis) I am the Muni Kapila (30 FRE 4-Je) (ebid., X.26). If 
a man offers to me with devotion (3, bhaktyd) water, leaves, flowers or 
fruit (¢bid., TX.26), then I dwell in him and he dwells in me (ibid., [X.29) .” 
The followers of Mathara teach that the adherents of Narayana speak as 
follows: “ All beings are created and born from me, and are resolved back 
again into me. This is nirvana (ibid., [X.7-8). Thus, I am eternal and the 
cause of nirvana.” 


Narayana is another name of Visnu. Thus these are Vaisnava 
thoughts phrased, frequently word for word, according to the 
Bhagavadgita. Mathara, according to the native dictionaries of 
India,** is another name of Vyasa, the reputed author of the 
Mahabharata. In the Bhagavati, a Jain scripture, the itihdsa 
(epic) is called madhara in Prakrit. Albrecht Wrser translates it 
“die Werke des Mathara (Vyasa?) .”* Accordingly, Aryadeva 
(or pseudo-Aryadeva) was acquainted not only with the legend 
that the Mahabharata was composed by Vyasa, but also with the 
historical fact that the Bhagavadgita was included in the Maha- 
bharata. Judging from this fact, it seems that the inclusion took 
place at an early period. 

Question: —Which class of heretics teaches that the conformity of creator 
with created is nirvana? 

Answer:—The fifteenth class of heretics, the teachers of Mahesvara ( JRE Ad 
74 Memb) teach as follows. [The world] is an effect created by Narayana. 
Brahma is [only] the [secondary] cause [of the world, based upon Mahesvara]. 
The one body of MaheSvara is divided into three forms, Brahma, Narayana, 


and Mahe§vara [himself]. The earth is the support fof all things]. The lord of 
the earth is MaheSvara. All things, the living and the lifeless, in the triple 


°4 Trikandasesa, Abhidhanacintémani, Anekarthasaingraha. Cf. s.v. “ Mathara” 
in PW. The relation to the Gita was first hinted at by U1 Hakuju in Tetsugaku zasshi 
[Journal of Philosophy], 1919, pp. 271 f. 

85“ Tjber ein Fragment der Bhagavati” (in Abh. d. Akadamie d. Wiss., Berlin, 
1866), p. 248. Cf. also “Mo-ta-lo” JRE AH ME in Ju ta ch'eng lun ARS (Ni. 
1243) 1—TT XXXII.40b. 
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world, are born from MaheSvara. The body of Mahesvara is as follows: space 
(akasa) is his head; the earth is his trunk; water is his urine; mountains are 
his odor; all creatures are the worms in his bowels; wind is his life; fire is his 
body-heat; merits and demerits (punya and papa) are his actions (karman) . 
These eight constitute the body of Mahesvara. [Maha-]Isvara is the cause of 
production and destruction; all beings are born from [Maha-]Isvara and are 
destroyed by [Maha-]Isvara. This is nirvdna. Thus, the adherents of Mahe- 
S§vara teach that MaheSvara is eternal, produces all things, and is the cause of 
nirvana. 


Mahe§Svara is a name of Siva. What we have here is the the- 
ology of a Saiva sect. The theory of trimarti,** i. e., that Brahma, 
Narayana (= Visnu) and Maheévara (= Siva) are three forms of 
the sole highest reality, appears in the later portions of the Epic * 
and has become an important doctrine of Hinduism. Identifying 
the parts of God’s body with the constituent elements of the uni- 
verse appears already in the Upanisads (Brhad. Up. V1.4.3; 
Chand. Up. V. 18.2; Mund. Up. 11.1.4). The concept of Siva as 
having eight forms (astamirti) is set forth in the Epic (Mbh. 
III.49.4) , and Siva was praised as such by the poet Kalidasa. A 
sutra of esoteric Buddhism ** quotes a theory which identifies the 
parts of Mahesvara’s body in a fashion similar to that set forth 


above. 


Question:—Which class of heretics teaches that the development of ele- 
mental persons is nirvdna? 

Answer:—The ninth class of heretics, those who maintain that all things 
derive frorn certain female persons (4 A #¢/# Rpfil ), teach as follows. [In 
the beginning] Mahesvara created eight female persons: Aditi (PaJ#24%) , Diti 
(4249). Surabhi (BEE), Vinatd (HIS%), Kapila (ngeI!), Manu (fe 
© *), [la (fH) and Kadri (HKHi). Aditi begot the gods. Diti created 
demons (prf {p54 asura). Surabhi begot serpents. Vinata begot birds. Kapila 
begot quadrupeds. Manu begot men. [la begot all kinds of grain. Kadri 





86 The earliest occurrence to have been noted of the word trimirti in non-epic 
Sanskrit is in Kalidisa’s Kumdrasambhava. This work ascribed to Aryadeva may well 
be earlier. 

87 Cf. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 221, and M. T. Narasrmurenaar, “ Kalidasa’s 
Religion and Philosophy,” The Indian Antiquary, 1910, 286-241. The myth of world- 
creation by eight children’ born from the heart of Brahma is transmitted in Ta chih 
tu lun ABE ie 8 (TT XXV.116a). 

88 Mo teng chia ching BEXK m8 (Nj. 645) 1 (TT XXI.402c). 


* The character has Re at the top and 7} at the bottom. 
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begot all kinds of snakes, scorpions, mosquitoes, gnats, flies, fleas, millipedes, 
centipedes, and so on. Just knowing this is nirvana. Thus, those who main- 
tain that all things derive from certain female persons teach that these female 
persons are eternal and are the cause of nirvdna. 


This may represent the theology of some Saiva sect. Almost 
the same system is recorded by the Jain scholar Abhayadeva (c. 
11th century A.D.) who calls it the nirmitavada.* The names 
which he furnishes allow us to give with certainty the originals of 
the Chinese transcriptions.” A similar creation-myth is set forth 
in the epics.” 

In this work ascribed to Aryadeva ten other doctrines are set 
forth besides those mentioned above, but since these doctrines are 
not based on Vedic tradition, I here omit them. From the quota- 
tions I have given it is clear that the author of this work was 
fully and correctly apprised of orthodox Brahmanical concepts. 
The doctrines which he quotes are found in the Vedas (especially 
in the Upanisads) and the Mahabharata. Specially noteworthy 
are his precise quotations from the Bhagavadgita. It is curious, 
then, that the two central conceptions of Vedanta philosophy, 
brahman and atma, are not referred to at all. There is no men- 
tion of a school of Vedanta, nor any reference to the endeavor of 
philosophers to effect a synthesis of the different doctrines of the 
Upanisads and the epics and to construct a philosophical system 
thereon. Such names as we know of early Vedanta philosophers 
are not mentioned. 

On the other hand, this work does mention the Vaisesika and 
the Samkhya as philosophical schools. And the Lankavatara 
itself, upon which it depends, mentions the names of founders of 
various philosophical schools, such as Kanada, Kapila, Aksapada, 
Brhaspati and Panini, while it does not mention the school of 
Vedanta nor its philosophers. 

From these facts we may deduce that the orthodox Brahmanical 
scholars who were in contact with the author of this work had not 
yet constructed such a philosophical system as that of the Ve- 


8° SCHRADER, op. cit., 56. 
°° Abhayadeva gives Sulasa, however, in place of Kapila. 
° MBh. 1.65; Ramayana III.14; Harivamsa 170. Cf. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, 


p. 200. 
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danta which developed in its full degree later. They merely fol- 
lowed the philosophical doctrines explicit in the Upanisads, and 
took the words of these scriptures literally. This conclusion cor- 
responds to that derived from the examination of the passage 
quoted above from the Dasabhiimivibhasa-sastra. 

It is worth mention, in passing, that this work ascribed to 
Aryadeva quotes the different Upanisadic doctrines as those of 
separate schools. The author of this work did not think that all 
the ideas of the Upanisads were of single purport, but acknow!l- 
edged that many heterogeneous concepts were set forth in them. 
This way of thinking is very different from that of the later 
Vedantins. 


VI Rererences To Upanisapic IpEAs IN THE EARLy 
YocAcAra SCHOOL 


The Vijfiaptimatrata philosophy was formulated by Maitre- 
yanatha (c. 270-350), developed by Asanga (c. 310-390), and 
consolidated and diffused by Vasubandhu (c. 320-400). In Mai- 
treyanatha’s Yogacarabhimisastra®* sixteen heretical doctrines 
are reviewed in detail, but there is no mention of a Vedanta 
school. The closest reference we find is to “those who regard 
God, etc., as the world-cause.” ** The same passage (space does 
not permit full quotation) occurs also in a sastra composed by 
Asanga.** The criticism levelled by Maitreyanatha against this 
doctrine is very similar to that set forth in the Abhidharma- 
mahavibhasasastra and the Tattvasamgraha. 

In the Mahaydana-samparigraha-sastra ** of Asanga, five here- 
tical doctrines based upon a misunderstanding of the first prati- 
tyasamutpada of the dlayavijnana are stated. One of the five is 
given as follows: “Some cling to the doctrine that everything is 
the creation (nirmana) of Isvara.” Upon this the famous trans- 
lator Paramartha (499-569) comments: 


** ¢ Yii chia shih ti lun FgRfMbib HB sm (Nj. 1170). Cf. ch. 6-7. 

a = | FEE EB IE (= Isvaradikarana-vadin) TT XXX.309a-c. 

% < Hsien yang sheng chiao lun HAY 2EA%RR (Nj. 1177); ef. ch. 10 (TT XXXI. 
527a-c) . 
°° ¢ She ta sheng lun HEA (Nj. 1183). 
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There is but one world-cause, named the Lord (Isvara). He makes us to 
do good and evil, and to transmigrate [in the mundane worlds]. Later he 
causes to arise within us an aversion to transmigration and to wish for libera- 
tion from it. If one acquires the knowledge that Isvara is the world-cause, 
then one can be freed from all fetters and unite himself with the self of 


Tsvara.°* 


One can readily find parallels to the above quotation in the 
Upanisads.*” 

Thus the early philosophers of the Yogacara school attack the 
idea of Iévara or Purusa as the world-cause, but they do not yet 
mention the school of Vedanta. 


VII Tue VepAnta Puitosopuy REvIEWwED IN MAHAYANA WorkKS 


The term vedantavada appears for the first time in the works 
of Bhavya (c. 490-570) , an eminent philosopher of the Madhya- 
mika school. On his Madhyamaka-hrdaya-karika he wrote his 
own commentary, the Madhyamaka-hrdaya-vrtti, known also as 
the Tarkajvala. The Sanskrit original of this text was long lost,” 
while its Tibetan version remained preserved in the Bstan-hgyur. 
This work consists of eighteen chapters, of which the eighth is an 
attack on the Vedantavadins (rig: byed:kyi:mthar:smra:ba) . 
Here Vedanta as a school is clearly criticized in the gross for the 
first time, and in greater detail than in any other Buddhist work. 
Bhavya lived about two hundred years before Sankara, so this 
portion of his work is of great value in investigating early Ve- 
danta. I shall postpone a treatment in English of this work to 
another occasion,” but may say here that there is no doubt that 
the school of Vedanta became influential in the fifth century A. D. 

From the time of Bhavya on, we have clear accounts of Ve- 
danta philosophy in Buddhist texts, of which the following may 
be cited as important examples: 


°° TT XXXI.164c. These sentences, not found in Gupta’s or Hsiian-tsang’s trans- 
lations, must have been inserted by Paramartha. 

*7E.g., Kath. Up. 11.20; 23; Svet.Up. 1.6; 111.20. 

°* The Sanskrit text has been recovered from Tibet only within the last few years. 
Professor V. V. GOKHALE of Poona is now working toward an edition of it. 

°° Pp. 238-332 of my Shoki no Vedanta tetsugaku, Vol. 1, are devoted to a trans- 
lation and analysis of the passages from the Tarkajvalaé pertinent to the Vedanta. 
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Bhavya, Prajna-pradipa-sastra, Book I; *°? Mahaydanatdlaratna- 
sutra, Book II.*” 

Dharmapala, Vaipulya-sata-sastra-vyakhya, Book III; ** Vi- 
naptimatratasiddhi-sastra, Book I.*°° 

Santiraksita (c. 680-740) and Kamalasila (c. 700-750), Tat- 
tvasamgraha, Purusapariksa and Aupanisadakalpitatmapariksa.”* 

Prajiiakaramati (c. 950-1030) , Bodhicaryavatarapanjika.” 

Avalokitavrata, Commentary on the first work in this list.’ 

Jnanasribhadra, Commentary on the Lankavatara-sitra.’"' 

Kamalasila was the first to mention the Advaitadarsana, the 
doctrines of which are reviewed only in works after his time.’” 


In conclusion I wish to point out a matter of considerable im- 
portance. The picture that we gain from Buddhist sources of the 
Upanisadic tradition and the gradual emergence of the school of 
Vedanta, with its philosophy which was to become so important, 
is in remarkable agreement with that which we might draw by 
relying on Jain sources. The results of an examination of these 
Jain sources I hope to publish on some other occasion. 


10° ¢ Pan jo teng lun AEG it (Nj. 1185); cf. TT XXX.54a. The contents of 
this passage correspond to Madhyamakahrdaya, verses 4, 5, and 10-18; Tarkajvala, ad 
vers. 1 and 17; verse quoted in the Tattvasamgrahapanjika, ad verse 154, p. 76 (cf. 
Prameyakamalamartanda, p. 17b); Mandikyakarika IIL8. 

101 ¢ Tq sheng chang chen lun KH#PLLB kw (Nj. 1287); cf. TT XXX.275a. Ce. 
also Tarkajvala, ad verses 17, 75, and 76. 

202 ¢ Kuang po lun shih lun FED BER (Nj. 1198); ef. TT XXX.201c. Cf. also 
Mandikya-karika TIL9. 

28 Cheng wei shih lun JBC MERRY (Nj. 1585); cf. Saexr Kyokuga FEAT 
HE, Kandé Joyui’shikiron E38 MEG (Kyoto, 1881), 1.8a-4a. The Venerable 
Saeki regards the opinion -here expressed as that of the Samkhya, Vaisesika, etc., but 
it is really more Vedantic. 

2°¢Qn these, cf. my article, “A Note on Pre-Sankara Vedanta Philosophy—The 
Vedantic Portions of the Tattvasamgraha by Santiraksita,” Proceedings of the Oku- 
rayama Oriental Research Institute, Vol. I (Yokohama, 1954), pp. 3-13. 

106 Edited with indices by Louis p—E LA VALLEE Poussin (Calcutta: Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 1901, 1914), pp. 452, lines 7 ff.; p. 465, line 6. Prajfiakaramati’s argument 
against the Upanisadvadins derives from Tattvasamgraha, verses 328-329. 

40 Cf. Max Watteser, Der dltere Vedanta (Heidelgerg, 1910), p. 15. 

207 Cf, Yamacucut Susumu [lJ 7 4x, “ Chikisshdken no Nydrydgakydchi ni tsuite ” 
TRO ATF M&S EI O WT (Nihon bukkysgaku kyokai nemps A A 
By A Gr 12 HZ 8, Kyoto, 1936, pp. 125 and 154. 

2°8 Tt cannot be easily determined whether the Sankara mentioned in Ratnakirti’s 
Ksanabhangasiddhi (cf. Haraprasad Sasrri, ed., Siz Buddhist Nyaya Texts (Calcutta: 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1910], p. 57) is the same as the famous Sankara or not. 








THE CH‘ING SHIH KAO: A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
SUMMARY 


THURSTON GRIGGS 


Drew UNIVERSITY 


Although there are several good studies on the Draft Ch‘ing 
History, no one of them embodies all the bibliographical infor- 
mation a user of the History needs. Furthermore there are vary- 
ing sets of the work itself, and accounts concerning them conflict. 
This article offers a résumé of current knowledge and opinion con- 
cerning the work, and an annotated list of bibliographical studies 
on it.* 

NATURE AND STRUCTURE 


The Ch‘ing shih kao %§32%% (hereafter CSK) is a history of 
the Ch‘ing dynasty (1644-1911) in 131 volumes,’ compiled in 
traditional manner from official and unofficial documents.’ Al- 
though prepared by an officially appointed board, it is called a 
“ draft ” because it was published hastily (from movable type) 
without official sanction,* and because its editor-in-chief, CHAao 
Erh-hsiin #2 #S€ ,° used this conventionally modest term. It has 
not been approved as an official history because it contains numer- 
ous errors, both in printing and in fact; furthermore, its treatment 
of anti-dynastic movements was so unsatisfactory to the National- 
ist Government that the work was banned.° 


*For full details on works cited in the text and notes, refer to the appended 
bibliography. 

® HaeniscuH gives 134 volumes. Peake (No. 21) follows him in this but gives 181 
ts‘e for the Peking version. Other sets sometimes number 132 ¢s‘e, as noted below. 

* HaEniscH, pp. 411-44, gives an extensive discussion of source materials. 

“Cun Yii-fu (No. 5), p. 120. 

® Hsiin is transliterated as hsiian both in HumMMet and in Peake (No. 20). Peake 
(No. 21) later changed to hsiin. According to the Giles Dictionary, sun is the reading 
used in some dialects. The K‘ang-hsi tzu-tien gives sun, but Tz‘u-yiian and Tz‘u-hai 
give hsiin. 

°Cuin Yii-fu (No. 5), p. 120. A complete account of the proscription appears in 
Menc Sen, pp. 691-7. 
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The CSK first appeared in 536 chiian. The first five contain 
the “ Mu-lu ” [“ Table of Contents ”], preceded by the preface of 
Cuao Erh-hsiin, another by his successor K‘o Shao-min #fi) 
#, and one by Chin-liang 4%, who was in charge of publication, 
and a list of additional personnel for the project; and followed by 
a note on errata in the table, written by Chin-liang. There follow 
the four divisions that make up a standard dynastic history: basic 
annals (pen-chi) , 25 chiian; treatises (chih) , 142 chiian;" tables 
(piao) , 53 chiian; and separate accounts (lieh-chuan) , consisting 
of biographies and a few monographs of other nature, 316 chiian. 

The “ Basic Annals ” are short, especially for the reign periods 
Kuang-hsii (1875-1908) and Hsiian-t‘ung (1908-1912), which 
have two and one chiian respectively. Those years of dynastic 
disintegration and Western impact received from traditionalist 
historians treatment which, to the modern scholar, is incom- 
mensurate with their importance. These dynastic annals chronicle 
affairs of the court and empire as seen from the capital by the 
imperial administration. Entries are strictly chronological. Among 
the topics are imperial ceremonial rites, calamities, personal acts 
of emperors, conferments, appointments, government business, 
troop movements, tax remissions, matters of population and 
revenue, and tributary affairs.® 

The 142 treatises deal with sixteen general subjects: astronomy, 
calamities and prodigies, the calendar, geography, rites, music, 
finances, examinations, government offices, economics, waterways, 
war, penal law, bibliography, communications, and foreign rela- 
tions. For modern historians the most important are the “ Shih- 
huo chih” #H [“ Treatises on Economics”); “ Chiao-t‘ung 
chih ” 23855 [“ Treatises on Communications ”] (including treat- 
ment of railroads, steamships, telegraph and posts) ; and the eight 
“ Pang-chiao chih ” #$2%% [“ Treatises on Foreign Relations ”], 
arranged first by states, then chronologically. Each treatise deals 
with its topic from the beginning of its development in this dy- 
nasty to 1912. 


7 Because of an omission, the “Table of Contents” in 1928 editions lists only 141 
chiian for this section. 

* Cf. GARDNER, p. 98. 

® Ibid., p. 99. 
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The “ Tables” give genealogies of the imperial family, of offi- 
cials having hereditary rank, chief ministers, high officers, and 
Mongolian princes; they also give chronological notations on the 
appointment of foreign envoys. 

The 316 lieh-chuan constitute almost half the work. Of these 
the first 297 are biographies of more than 2,400 persons,” arranged 
chronologically within the following classifications: "* lieh-chuan 
No. 1, empresses; Nos. 2-8, princes; Nos. 9-262, officials; Nos. 
263-297, private citizens. The latter are classified in groups as 
nobles (hsiin-li (fise), Confucian scholars (ju-lin {ta#k), belle- 
lettrists (wen-yiian 2C3%), the loyal (chung-i 3%), filial ex- 
amples (hsiao-i #3€), scholars not ir government service (i-i 
343 ) , artists (i-shu 286%) , mathematicians (ch‘ou-jen™#A) , and 
celebrated women (lieh-nii YJ) of whom there are 412 biogra- 
phies. The last nineteen chiian are monographs on three subjects: 
Nos. 298-303, aboriginal nobility (t‘u-ssu -—£®J); Nos. 304-312, 
dependencies (fan-pu #7); and Nos. 313-316, tributary states 
(shu-kuo J#31B2) . 

There is no section on disloyal subjects, but biographies of Wu 
San-kuei =f, of Hune Hsiu-ch‘iian HAS, and of critics of 
the dynasty at the turn of the century appear in the work. Biogra- 
phies appear for many persons not mentioned in the “ Basic 
Annals.” ** 

Like any official history, this one confines itself to events and 
persons considered of national importance. It has the merit of 
being compiled from state archives, some of which are not yet 
available to the public. But official history entails a correspond- 
ing limitation, for it precludes unofficial or heterodox interpre- 
tations, and facts embarrassing to the régime are absent. 


10 HAENISCH (p. 405) counts these as 2,411. Hummen (p. $46) states that there 
are 392 special biographies and more than 100 supplementary biographical notes, 
making a total of some 500 biographies. Possibly he was referring to the number of 
chiian containing biographies. 

11 GARDNER, p. 99; Harniscu, p. 405. 

12 GarDNER, tbid.; HAENISCH, p. 406. 
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VERSIONS *° 


According to present information, the complete CSK has been 
set up in type only once, but the “ Table of Contents ” has been 
set in type twice—in 1928 at Peking and in 1937 in Mukden. 
Thus there are two main versions of the original edition, each 
with a distinctive table of contents.'* For each of these versions 
there are different sets depending upon minor differences in ar- 
rangement, binding and contents. There are some deletions in 
the 1937 Mukden version, and some deficiencies in some available 
sets. Otherwise they are typographically the same. 

The first 1928 Peking version was issued in three installments: 
the first comprised 50 ts‘e, the second about 30, and the complete 
issue totalled 131 ts‘e.° Some copies were sent out to criginal 
subscribers before it was banned in November, 1928, and more 
than 1,000 sets were confiscated.** This complete 1928 Peking 
version (kuan-nei pen ‘AA ), having two unnumbered chiian 
and 534 numbered, circulates in 59 to 300 or more copies. Its list 
of editors and compilers is different from the succeeding Mukden 
versions."” It can be identified by the absence, in the text, of 
biographies for Cuane Hsiin 4%), Coane Piao i, and K‘ane 


18 This section is based on suggestions by Dr. Arthur W. HummMet, who also con- 
tributed a bibliographical citation. “ Version ” is Dr. Hum™et’s term. 

1*Menc Sen (p. 697), gives six points of difference between the two: personnel, 
numbering, notes on collation and printing, preface to the “ Bibliographical Treatise ”, 
and lieh chuan 259 and 260. Greater detail appears in the article by Cau Shih-cho 
(pp. 94-104). 

18 According to Cun Yii-fu (No. 4), p. 52, there were 50 ts‘e: Fu Chen-lun (p. 
195) lists the contents of 50 ts‘e and then itemizes the contents of 81 more “ ts‘e”: 
total 131 ts‘e. But later Fu refers to 81 pen as the number of volumes first released. 
Fu’s figures therefore disagree, but he once cites this figure of 50 ts‘e. The editors of 
the Bulletin of the Chinese Library Association (3.5.8) also give 50. 

1° Wana Po-hsiang (pp. 2-3) specifies 13 deficient sections, saying they were either 
not completed or had not yet been delivered. Cun Yii-fu (No. 4) says (p. 52) that 
the original subscribers received only half of the work before it was banned. HarniscH 
(p. 408) states that 1,000 undistributed copies were confiscated in the summer of 
1928; hence a minimal figure of 1,000 sets for this version. 

™ Cf. Peake (No. 20), pp. 345-6, where 59 copies are mentioned; his source is the 
China Weekly Review, January 13, 1935, p. 10. Harniscu (p. 408) states that about 
800 Peking “editions” survived the proscription, and 600 were confiscated. Possibly 
many confiscated copies were circulated subsequently. Mrnc Sen (pp. 697-700) 
repeats full lists of personnel from both versions; so does Cuu Shih-cho (pp. 94-6). 
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Yu-wei 4%, even though these biographies are listed in the 
“table of Contents” as constituting lieh-chuan 260 (CSK ch. 
480 or 479) .7* 

Another 1928 Peking version is identical except that the vol- 
umes are bound and arranged to accord with mistakes in the 
“Table of Contents ” indicating 132 ts‘e. One of the “ Hsing-fa 
chih ” [“ Treatises on Penal Law ”’] (ch. 149 or 148) immediately 
precedes the “Chiao-t‘ung chih” [“ Treatises on Communica- 
tions ”’}."° 

The 1928 Mukden version (kwan-wai % pen) in 536 chiian 
(131 ts‘e) is the most complete version, but there are errata in 
the “ Table of Contents.” It is identifiable by the fact that the 
biography of Cuanc Piao listed as lieh-chuan 260 in its “ Table 
of Contents ” is actually present in the text.”° Just as with the 
Peking version, this 1928 Mukden version, too, sometimes appears 
bound in 132 ts‘e. There may be more than three hundred of 
these Mukden versions; ** there is no estimate on the number of 
copies of yet another 1928 Mukden version bound differently in 
134 ts‘e.” 

In 1937 Chin-liang published in Mukden a reprint bound in 
123 ts‘e. He corrected the “Table of Contents” by relocating 
the “ Ti-li chih ” [“ Treatises on Geography ”’] No. 63, dealing with 
Chahar, to come before the “Li chih” [Treatises on Rites ”’], 
as it does in the text. This version has biographies for K‘ane 
Yu-wei and Cuane Hsiin, but none for CHane Piao. It contains 
only 529 chiian; trigonometric function tables are omitted from 
treatises 9-16 (CSK ch. 53-60). That is its identifying feature.” 


*® Peake (No. 20), p. 355. For sets numbered according to the mistaken 1928 
Peking table of contents, the chiian number within the whole history is 479. This 
discrepancy in numbering is discussed below in the section on the “ Table of Contents.” 

*° Letter from Dr. HummMet dated July 12, 1950. 

2°This biography is appended to that of Cuana Hsiin. Peake (No. 20) mentions 
(p. 357) that the 1987 Mukden version lacks this biography of Cuane Piao. 

21 Haeniscu (p. 408) states that about 100 uncut Mukden versions survived the 
proscription. These are well represented in the United States. Moreover, since Chin- 
liang in Manchuria was free to distribute all his copies, HAENIscH’s estimate may be 
low. Fu Chen-lun (p. 195) mentions several hundred copies in this category. 

22 Only Haeniscu (p. 403) and Peake (No. 21, pp. 61, 68-69) give 184 ts‘e. 

28 Peake (No. 20), p. 357. He does not specify the numbers of these chiian. Actually 
the omitted tables begin only with the last part of the “ Treatise on the Calendar, No. 
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A photographic reduction reprint of the 1928 Peking version 
in two ts‘e was made by the Lien-ho Shu-tien (United Bookstore) 
in 1932. It contains no preface by Chin-liang.** 

In addition there are numerous parts of sets, particularly of 
the Peking version,” and pirated photo-reprints of both the major 
versions.”® Such reprints circulate mostly in China. No less than 
four different versions exist in the United States, and some copies 
of these are bound into different numbers of volumes. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


The “ Mu-lu ” to some extent serves in lieu of an index, though 
it gives no folio numbers. For biographies it gives the CSK chiian 
number only for the first biography in each grouping, so that 
numbering only denotes sequence within each group. Only the 
1937 Mukden version has a fully correct “ Table of Contents.” 
In other versions only 534 chiian are listed, the omissions being: 
“ Treatise on Geography No. 63” (“ Chahar ”), which should be 
interposed before the “ Treatises on Rites” (cf. “ Table of Con- 
tents,” 1.8b); and in the biographical sections, chiian four of 
“Confucian Scholars,” which should precede “ Belle-lettrists ” 
(cf. Table of Contents” 4.4b). These interpolations naturally 
change the consecutive chiian numbers that follow them. 

Another error occurs in “ Lieh-chuan No. 238.” Li Fu-tseng 
iii = should be Cuin & Fu-tseng. 

These errata are described by Chin-liang in the 1928 Mukden 
version in his “ Mu-lu chiian-shu cheng-wu ” H #4 BUEsR [“ Cor- 
rection of Chiian Numbers in the ‘Table of Contents’ ”], ap- 
pended at the end of the “ Mu-lu.” Chin-liang states that these 


9” (CSK 53). Dr. C. S. Garpner pointed out to me that in this version Huna 
Hsiu-ch‘iian’s biography, lieh chuan 262 (CSK 475) is the last to bear a CSK chiian 
number in the text. 

*¢Dr. Humev’s letter of July 12, 1950. 

25 Wana Chung-han (p. 522) reports Cuana Erh-t‘ien as saying there were two 
editions, Peking and Mukden, and that the work was one- to two-tenths unfinished 
in the summer of 1928. Harniscu (p. 408) likewise distinguishes these as two editions, 
calling the Mukden edition the more complete. 

2° Cyn Yii-fu (No. 4) says (p. 54) that in 1948 at Tientsin, Peiping and other 
places the work had been pirated and was widely circulated. 
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errors resulted from printing the “ Table of Contents ” in advance 
of preparation of the text for actual publication. 

In all 1928 versions having only 131 ts‘e, the four “ Treatises 
on Communications ” listed on folios 15b and 16 of the “ Table 
of Contents ” should immediately precede the first “Treatise on 
Penal Law,” with a corresponding renumbering of chiian. Ver- 
sions having more than 131 ts‘e accord with the “Table of 
Contents.” A further inaccuracy in the Peking versions is the 
listing of biographies for K‘ana Yu-wei, Cuane Hsiin, and CHANG 
Piao, which do not appear in the text. 

For the first fifty volumes of the Peking version, which were 
released from the press in advance of the official and inaccurate 
list of contents, a more detailed table of contents has been com- 
piled by the editors of Chung-hua t‘u-shu-kuan hsieh-hui hui-pao 
ae la A 1 FRR (Bulletin of the Chinese Library Association). 
It does not follow strictly the sequence in the final publication and 
is incomplete, so that it serves only as a guide to those sections 
of CSK which were published early. 

Cyrus H. Peake (see my bibliography below, No. 20) points 
out (p. 326) that the Harvard-Yenching Sinological Index Series 
No. 9: Index to Thirty-three Collections of Ch‘ing Dynasty 
Biographies used the inaccurate table of contents of the Peking 
version. In using this indispensable index one must, therefore, 
adjust for correct chiian numbers in the corrected 1937 Mukden 
version by subtracting 6 from numbers before “ Ju-lin chuan ” 
fic KG No. 4 (“ Lieh chuan ” No. 270, CSK ch. 489), and sub- 
tracting only 5 after that. To adjust when using the 1928 Muk- 
den versions, or any version having only 131 ts‘e with corrected 
chiian numbers and a corrected table of contents, add 1 to the 
CSK chiian numbers before the aforementioned chapter and add 
2 after it. The Index to .. . Biographies of course does not list 
K‘ane Yu-wei’s and Cuane UHsiin’s biographies, which actually 
do appear in the Mukden versions of the CSK. 


ScopPEe 


The CSK, like other standard histories, is preoccupied with 
official events and with literary and dynastic affairs. The section 
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on foreign relations is xenophobic and has a prodynastic bias 
resulting in part from the exclusive use of official documents.” 

The biographies included and omitted indicate the scope of the 
work. Although there is a biography of Hune Hsiu-ch‘iian, leader 
of the Tai-p‘ing Rebellion, none of his followers appears. On the 
other hand, some notable men whose names do not appear in the 
“ Basic Annals ” are accorded biographies.** There are also biogra- 
phies of the Jesuits ScHaLt and Versisst, of Generals GorDON 
and Warp, and of Sir Robert Hart.” Many other foreigners who 
served the Chinese appear in the biographies. There is none for 
Yuan Shih-k‘ai, under whom the project was inaugurated; the 
reason may be that YUAN, an exponent of monarchical restoration 
as late as 1916, was too controversial a figure for historians—par- 
ticularly those of monarchist bent—to handle. Unlike preceding 
Dynastic Histories, the CSK includes biographies of some men 
who died after the period, Wane Kuo-wei, for example. 

According to Harniscu (p. 408), the biographies of Huane 
Chung-hao 3&.87 (Governor of Shansi and Kiangsu) , Lu Chung- 
ch‘'i BESEHF and Fence Ju-k‘uei #%<R illustrate the work’s conser- 
vative pro-dynastic bias. 

On the other hand the work contains innovations. The “ Trea- 
tises on Communications ” are so contemporary that they do not 
describe older, pre-modern systems of communication.*® The 
“ Treatises on Foreign Relations ” are new in type, though they 
have been widely criticized as poor specimens of diplomatic his- 
tory.**. These monographs are arranged by foreign states and 
chronologically. They contain no sections dealing with missions, 
hospitals or foreign-sponsored education.” 

Taken as a whole, the biographies provide a wealth of informa- 
tion. HuMMEL (p. 346) says that “these sketches record infor- 
mation most immediately useful to the modern scholar, whether 
Chinese or Western.” The biographies and treatises are marred 


°? Regarding this bias, cf. HumMMEL, p. $47, and Peake (No. 21), pp. 61-62. 
*8 Cf. GARDNER, op. cit., p. 99. 

°° Cf. Haeniscu, p. 407, and Peake (No. 21), pp. 68-69. 

°° Cf. HUMMEL, p. $46. 

®t Peake (No. 21), p. 61; T. F. Tstane, passim. 

*? Cf. Hareniscu, p. 405. 
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by weakness of detail and a somewhat arbitrary selection of facts. 
GARDNER (p. 99) points out in this connection that “ the several 
portions of this composite work . . . are intended to be mutually 
complementary and are necessary to each other if a well-rounded 
view of the past is desired. Any single portion is to be regarded, 
from a Western point of view, rather as material for history than 
history itself.” 

Curn Yii-fu, on behalf of the Historical Society, in 1945 peti- 
tioned the Ministry of Education for removal of the ban on the 
work, and for its revision and re-publication.** While recognizing 
its limitations he argued that its comprehensive coverage of the 
period made it indispensable to historians. 


APPRAISALS 


Further limitations in scope have been pointed out by Chinese 
writers, but almost without exception general appraisals by both 
Chinese and foreign scholars are favorable. 

Misprints are numerous, including misplaced columns of char- 
acters.** There are complaints that many chapters are deficient 
and omit relevant details.** Specific sections of the work have 
been examined and criticized sharply. In addition to PEaKr and 
HummMet, T. F. Tstane has criticized the “ Treatises on Foreign 
Relations ” in a detailed study and comparison of their contents 
with source materials. Tstane feels that these treatises are still 
traditional in approach, giving no true picture of the impact of 
foreign relations on China’s internal affairs. He also complains 
that they are too brief. He gives a breakdown of the amount of 
space allotted to significant topics, and discusses conclusions 
which other national histories and historical materials, if brought 
to bear, would destroy. The chief weaknesses, TsIANG says, are 
with respect to Russian relations and the details of British rela- 
tions between 1834 and 1860. 

Hst Ching-hsien has written a detailed correction of errata in 
the biography of Wu Li, a Chinese Catholic priest and artist. 


°° Cun Yii-fu (No. 4), p. 52. Mene Sen in 1929 presented data on the proscription 
in an attempt to indicate its folly, and this was reprinted in 1932. 

°4 HumMMEL, p. 346; Cain Yii-fu (No. 5), p. 120. 

®5 Cun Yii-fu (No. 5), p. 120. 


8 
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More severely criticized is the “I-wen chih” [“ Bibliographical 
Treatise ”]. Ma T“ai-hsiian gives a critical discussion of it, noting 
errors and making additions.*® Fan Hsi-tseng’s article is in the 
same vein. WANG Po-hsiang criticizes the “ Bibliographical Trea- 
tise ” in his general diatribe against the work. WAnG also com- 
plains that the “ Treatises on Communications” are merely de- 
scriptive, not analytical; he further criticizes the selection and 
sequence of the biographies. Using an incomplete Peking version, 
he compares the CSK unfavorably with other dynastic histories. 

The most exhaustive and meticulous criticism is by Fu Chen- 
lun, an assistant professor at Peking University. Fu was one of 
the “ historical specialists ” called in to examine the CSK when its 
suspension by the Nationalist Government was in process in 1928. 
Fv subjected the work to close analysis, but his judgments were 
heavily weighted. He outlined his criticisms under the following 
headings: confused contents and sequence; erratic judgments; 
obscure factual statements; lack of a concept of time; no recog- 
nition of the Republic; violation of historical perspective; repeti- 
tiousness; lack of coordination; loose conclusions; lack of form, 
save in the “Treatise on the Calendar”; narrow selection of 
sources; imperfect substantiation of facts; frequent misuse of 
characters; overuse of archaisms; lack of unity in the biographies; 
errors in historical facts; errors in headings; errors in designations; 
discrepancies in identification; improper choice of subjects for 
biographies and monographs; inappropriate appraisals; factual 
omissions; poor introductions to sections and to the biographies; 
careless perpetuation of mistakes; and profuse printing errors.* 

In the second part of his article, Fu criticizes the CSK con- 
secutively, point by point, comparing it with other histories as to 
contents and scope. In his article appear five lines (p. 207) com- 
mending good sections in the Essays. 

Cun Yii-fu acknowledges the CSK, despite its deficiencies,* 
to be a monumental piece of work, and Western scholars generally 
accord with his view.*® 


36 Cf. Cuu Shih-cho’s discussion of it, pp. 99-102. 

87 Cf. Menc Sen, pp. 715-20, giving 19 points of criticism by the Executive Yiian. 
38 Cun Yii-fu (No. 5), p. 120. 

®°Cf., Peake (No. 21), p. 67, Garpner, p. 98, HumMgEL, p. 348. 
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CoMPILATION AND Progect PERSONNEL 


The Ch‘ing-shih kuan, or Bureau of Ch‘ing History, was set up 
in 1913.° Harniscu (p. 410) points out that Yan Shih-k‘ai’s 
dynastic ambitions and desire to perpetuate the Confucian state 
helped to establish the enterprise on a firm footing. A completed 
Ch‘ing History might also help to prevent a Manchu restoration. 
After Yiian’s death, however, and in the confusion of the warlord 
period which followed, the work of the Bureau was fraught with 
difficulties. In his preface dated August 2, 1927, before publica- 
tion of the work and shortly before his death, Cuao wrote that 
after 1917 it had been necessary to resort to every method of 
borrowing.* Ultimately Cuane Tso-lin financed its completion.” 
Cuao wrote that fourteen years had been spent in its compilation; 
but the work was not printed until still another year had passed.** 

A board of more than one hundred scholars ** worked on the 
CSK project. CHao was a classical scholar of the old school en- 
trusted with this charge at the age of 69 by Ywtan Shih-k‘ai. 
Cuao, as director of the bureau, designated Ytan Chin-k‘ai 3 
453 as Superviser of Publication and Chin-liang as Proofreader 
and Collator. In 1928, before the printing was finished, CHAo 
died and was replaced by K‘o Shao-min, compiler of the New 
Yiian History. K‘o was designated Substitute Director.” YU 
Shih-mei was Superintendent. There were the following sub- 
commissions: ** Chief Editing Commission (tsung tsuan #83) , 


4° HAENISCH, p. 403, p. 418. GARDNER, p. 97, gives the date as 1914, and Peake 
(No. 20), p. 354, does likewise. All writers accept CHao Erh-hsiin’s statement that 
the project consumed fourteen years, but apparently GarpNer and Peake counted 
back from its publication in 1928, rather than from Cuao’s preface of 1927. Fu Chen- 
lun, p. 195, mistakenly says it was begun in 1912. 

“1 This preface is captioned “Ch‘ing shih kao fa-k‘an chiu-yen” | | | 3¢FRG 
, [“ Remarks on the Publication of the CSK ”]. Cf. also Hum™gt, p. 348. 

42, Wana Chung-han, pp. 521-2. Here CHana Erh-t‘ien recounts administrative 
difficulties the Bureau faced. This is cited briefly in Peake (No. 20), pp. 354-55. 

‘8 No publication date appears at any point in 1928 versions. Fu Chen-lun is the 
only source giving a date other than 1928 (see note 40 above). 

44 The official roster at the beginning of the text gives 101 individual names. Not 
all of these men were “scholars”. Perhaps that is why GarpNeR (p. 97) gives the 
number of scholars compiling the history as 60. 

45 Cf. Peake (No. 20), pp. 354-55. 

4° Cf. HaEniscu, p. 404. 


Tilt 
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10 members; Compilation Bureau (tswan hsiu 31), 18 mem- 
bers; Assistant Compilers (hsieh hsiu t44E), 58 members; Tech- 
nical Direction (ti tiao #94), 10 members; Proofreading and 
Collation (chiao k‘an PH), 5 members; Management (shou 
chang W&#) , 5 members. 

The constituent members are listed with slight differences in 
the Peking and Mukden versions.** This reflects the disharmony 
between YUan Chin-k‘ai and Chin-liang, which resulted finally in 
the emergence of different Peking and Mukden versions.** 

Almost all the bureau members were Chinese,*® and several, 
like Cuao himself who had been a Chinese bannerman and gen- 
eral, had shown their loyalty to the Ch‘ing. In his preface 
Cuao wrote that he had to complete selection of members on 
his own responsibility. It is not easy to recognize the work of any 
individual writer in this history, but Harniscu states that CHANG 
Erh-t‘ien wrote the “ Treatises on Music ” and the “ Treatises on 
Penal Law,” the geographical section on Kiangsu, and the biogra- 
phies of T‘u-hai fal ¥# and Li Chih-fang #23." In his preface *! 


‘7 For a more authoritative annotated list of personnel and their respective duties, 
cf. Wana Chung-han, Cuana Erh-t‘ien (No. 1), Mena Sen (pp. 697-700), and 
especially Cuu Shih-cho (pp. 94-96). 

48 Peake (No. 20), pp. 354-55, mentions this conflict and reports that when it came 
to actual publication Chin-liang won out over YUan Chin-k‘ai. However, Cuin Yii-fu 
(No. 4), p. 120, states that it was Yuan who pushed publication in Peking in 1928; 
and Peake himself later in his article (pp. 358-59) reports that Chin-liang’s objections 
to inclusion of the mathematical function tables were overruled by the editors-in-chief; 
presumably that would mean Ywtan, backed by K‘o Shao-min. Praxe points out 
(p. 259, note 1) that Chin-liang’s preface says that although Wana Shu-nan was in 
charge of the treatises, K‘o Shao-min was responsible for those on the calendar. This 
is another way of saying there was an irregularity in this matter—one in which Yan 
got K‘o on his side working against Chin-liang. These facts seem to indicate that 
Chin-liang did not have his own way until the project broke up at Peking in 1928; 
only then could he publish his own version. 

The most complete account of this rift appears in the article by Cuu Shih-cho (pp. 
92-93), which indicates that CHao had begun pressure to complete the work before 
his death, and that later when the process was slowing down, Chin-liang became 
aggressive, disregarding others. Then he rushed off with his own version—the one 
which excludes the mathematical function tables favored by Ytan and K‘o. 

4° Harniscu, p. 410, states that K‘uei-shan 43! and Chin-liang were the only 
Manchus on the drafting committee. 

5° Hagniscu, p. 415, citing an unnamed private work on the biographies of the 
Empresses, in Chinese, about 1929. Cf. Cuane’s own list (No. 1), p. 524. 

51 Cf. also Cuana (No. 1), p. 524. 
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to the Mukden version Chin-liang states that the “ Treatises on 
Economics ” were drafted by Yao Yung-p‘u, Li Yiieh-jui 4 ff 
iis, Lit Cho-ming #84, and Wu Huai-ch‘ing 1Ri; that the 
“ Treatises on Communications ” were drafted by Lo Tun-yung 
#21%O * and others, and edited by Wu Huai-ch‘ing; that the 
“ Bibliographical Treatises ” were drafted by Cuane Chin-yii 5& 
4@E and Wu Shih-chien --#, and edited by Cuu Shih-cho 4 
fib. It appears likely that Wu Ch‘eng-shih %KfE compiled 
some chapters in the “ Treatises on Rites.” According to Hat 
Shan (a pseudonym) ,” the “Treatises on Foreign Relations ” 
were drafted by Li Chia-chii #45, Wu Kuang-p‘ei 2/ fii, and 
Liv Shu-p‘ing #)f#. One of the men responsible for work on 
the biographies of Confucian scholars and of belle-lettrists was 
Ma Ch‘i-ch‘ang.** 

Actually, the old Ch‘ing official Commission of National His- 
toriography (Kuo-shih kuan) already had compiled drafts for 
some of the annals and eighty volumes of official biographies. 
These biographies were published simultaneously with the Draft 
Ch‘ing History in 1928, but by a private publishing house. Trea- 
tises and Tables had also been sketched, but they were un- 
satisfactory and were not used.** 


PUBLICATION 


Despite numerous financial, political and personality difficul- 
ties, by December 1927 no less than 50 ts‘e had been printed and 
put in circulation, and by May 1928, there were 81.°° Misprints 
and errors attest the haste of publication.*® It was spurred partly 
by the approach of Nationalist troops and the impending collapse 
of the Peking warlord régime, and partly by friction between 
Chin-liang and Ytan Chin-k‘ai, each of whom wished to have 
his own way in publication. K‘o Shao-min, who was then in 


* The character is fff plus radical No. 72 at the top. 

5° See bibliography, No. 18. 

5° For an authoritative discussion of the compilation see Cuu Shih-cho (No. 8). 
54 Cun Yii-fu (No. 4), p. 119. 

55 Fu Chen-lun (p. 195) gives these figures, which are only approximate. 

5° Cf, GARDNER, p. 97. 
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charge, was unable to check this rift.°’ According to one account, 
Ywan, worried because of unsettled conditions in Peking, quickly 
pushed the work’s publication in draft form,** substantially as it 
had been constituted when Cuao Erh-hsiin died. The Tung Hua 
Gate of the Forbidden City, where the project was housed, was 
closed in June 1928. By then most of Yian’s Peking version had 
been published, but it was reputed to be still only eight- or nine- 
tenths complete. At this point, according to another account, 
Chin-liang moved the enterprise to his own house in Peking, and 
finally (still in 1928) to Mukden where he published the complete 
Mukden version.®® A personal rift therefore is responsible for the 
existence of multiple versions. 


SUSPENSION AND ProscrIPTION 


When the Nationalists occupied Peking, they not only refused 
to recognize the CSK as official, but suspended its publication. 
HaeEniscu (p. 408) reports that according to a newspaper account 
of November 23, 1928, one thousand copies at the Peking Palace 
Museum were suppressed because the Nationalists found the His- 
tory too favorable to the dynasty and the Manchus. There were 
specific objections to the biographies of Yen Fu, the famous 
translator of Western works; of Ku T‘ang-sheng (Ku Hung- 
ming) , former secretary to Cuane Chih-tung; and of Wane Kuo- 
wei, the anti-traditionalist historian. The revolutionists, more- 
over, had been termed ko-ming tang and their progressive points 
of view slighted. There were other complaints about hasty publi- 
cation, errors of fact and careless printing. Still other objections 
applied to the biographies of K‘ane Yu-wei, Cuane Hsiin, and 
Cuanc Piao.” 

The story of these developments is related by Fu Chen-lun, who 
criticized the work officially at that time. “ The Bureau of Ch‘ing 
History was then made subsidiary to the Palace Museum, and 


57 PeakE (No. 20), pp. 354-55. 

58 Cun Yii-fu (No. 5), p. 120. Cf. also Cau Shih-cho, and note 48 above. 

5° Peake (No. 20), pp. 354-55. This account is based upon Wana Chung-han (p. 
522). 

°° HAENISCH, pp. 408-9; Peake (No. 21), pp. 68-69; Mena Sen, pp. 691-97, 715-20. 
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because the book was in the hands of traditionalist Ch‘ing scholars, 
bias and distortion were feared, so historical specialists were asked 
to scrutinize it. The 81 pen already printed were temporarily 
suspended (see note 15). Then, as a result of the investigation, 
it appeared to be anti-republican, anti-revolutionary, disparaging 
of martyrs, and inept in form, and to have nineteen types of care- 
less errors; therefore the Executive Yiian was asked to ban it... 
As an examiner I put in two months’ effort looking through it, 
and in running across its defects, I made quite a few notes.” 

Fv then relates (p. 195) that these notes were stolen from him 
by a military man named Jen f£ while he was taking a winter 
vacation trip, so that he had to rewrite them. Despite good 
grounds in fact, his published criticisms, cited above, are hyper- 
critical and defensive in tone, showing heavy nationalist bias. 
Presumably it was on the strength of his report and others like it 
that the work was banned in November 1928. 

Cun Yii-fu points out that one reason for suppression by the 
Kuomintang was that the work had been published prematurely.” 
The rush to put into print and circulate this distinctly conser- 
vative dynastic history before the arrival of the Nationalist Army 
in Peking, in itself expressed disrespect for the new régime. It 
may have seemed like an act of defiance on the part of restoration- 
ists or loyalists, as probably did the continued sale of the work in 
Manchuria (then autonomous under Cane Hsiieh-liang) after 
imposition of the ban. 


CIRCULATION 


It is not clear exactly how many volumes had been released at 
the time of suspension, but it is clear that from the preliminary 
suspension in June until the definitive ban in November, sufficient 
time elapsed for surreptitious completion of more sets. Prior to 
the first ban most sets had been incomplete, and remained so for 
a time thereafter because of confiscation by the government, so 
that many subscribers got only about fifty volumes—only half 
the book. Cun Yii-fu says that only those which were carried 


*1 Cun Yii-fu (No. 5), p. 120. 
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off from Peiping to Manchuria were complete sets. Because of 
military disturbances, he reports, very few copies were available 
in the south, and the CSK virtually disappeared. Separate sec- 
tions were stored away and the owners were reluctant to release 
them to anyone.” 

Despite the attempted suppression of YWan’s original Peking 
issue—complete except for three missing biographies,—numerous 
sets of it, both complete and fragmentary, remained in circulation 
both in China and abroad. This is probably the version of which 
59 sets reportedly were distributed to a limited circle for official 
use (see note 20). Despite the newspaper report that 1,000 copies 
were ordered confiscated in Peking, Harniscu (p. 408) estimates 
that 600 undistributed sets were confiscated and 300 remained in 
circulation. HaArEniscH estimates that out of Chin-liang’s original 
and complete Mukden version, 100 sets remained available. The 
exact number still remains undetermined. 

Writing in 1948 and appealing for a revised edition, Cu1n Yii-fu 
states that in Tientsin, Peiping and elsewhere, the CSK has been 
pirated and widely circulated. Probably these are all photo- 
lithographic reproductions. Wane Chung-han (p. 522) mentions 
such an edition in Canton done by the Kuang-chou ming-te she 
44 WAS .. Cun Yii-fu emphasizes that these pirated versions 
are unapproved and uncorrected, and this, he says, makes China 
a laughing stock for the world. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


(An asterisk designates the most useful works.) 


1. *Cuane Erh-t‘ien Hef fA, transcribed by Wanco Chung-han - $f 
i, “ Ch‘ing shih kao tsuan-hsiu chih ching-kuo ” Jef FSR EZ BEG (“A 
Lecture on the Compilation of the Draft History of the Ch‘ing Dynasty ”] in 
Shih-hsiieh nien-pao sh &442#% (Historical Annual) 2 (1938) 5.521-30. This 
gives an inside story of the compilation and an annotated list of the com- 
pilers and their work. It contains additional information regarding administra- 


®2 Cun Yii-fu (No. 4), p. 52. 

°° Op. cit., p. 54. 

64 Ibid. GARDNER (p. 97) says the work was to be revised and that it was released 
in 1937, but gives no further data and no references. War may have interrupted this 
project just short of fulfillment. 
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tive difficulties in the project. For a time Cane Erh-t‘ien was a member of 
= Bureau. 


——, “Yii Ta Kung Pao Wen-hsiieh fu-k‘an pien-cho shu’ 
acne ic a  ie-aie [“ Letters to the Editor of the Literary Supple- 
ment of the Ta Kung Pao”), Hsiieh heng “ff (The Critical Review), 66 
(November 1928), Literature Section, 1-9. A collection of three letters reply- 
ing to criticisms appearing in the Tientsin Ta Kung Pao. Regarding the 
“ Treatises on Music,” CuHane says the criticisms apply only to a few minor 
points. The second letter defends the classification of material in the work; 
and the third discusses and defends the method used in writing the “ Biblio- 
graphical Treatises.” 

3. Cutane T‘ing-fu (T. F. Tstanc) ¥@%£ fh, “ P‘ing Ch‘ing shih kao * Pang- 
chiao chih’” PF YG BARFPAR [“ A Criticism of the ‘ Treatises on Foreign 
Relations’ in the CSK ”] in Pei-p‘ing pei-hai t‘u shu kuan yiieh-k‘an Ab7E AL 
5 fa) SF BE AF) (Bulletin of the Metropolitan Library) , 2 (1929) 6.479-92; and 
in Kuo-li yr Pei-p‘ing pei-hai t‘u-shu-kuan yiieh-k‘an (Bulletin of the 
National Library of Peiping) (new title) 3(1929)1.49-54. A detailed critical 
study of high scholarly value. It cites and discusses supplementary material 
on foreign relations overlooked in CSK. 

4. *Cuin Yii-fu 2 -fpiRR “Tu Ch'ing shih kao cha chi” H¥yR PRA a 
[“‘ Reading Notes on the CSK”] in Kuo-shih-kuan kuan-k‘an fi sb fii fii FI) 
[National Archives Journal] 1 (1948) 3.25-54. An objective study embodying 
criticisms and corrections, summarizing the history of the work, and recom- 
mending and outlining steps toward its re-publication. 

5. , Chung-kuo shih-hsiieh shih yap yp yh [History of 
Chinese Historiography], Commercial Press, Chungking, 1944; pp. 339. This 
incorporates, verbatim, the first two pages of No. 4. Pp. 119-20 give a brief 
factual history and a balanced appraisal. 

6. Chin-liang 4%, Ch'ing shih kao pu ts St Fs [Supplement to the 
CSK], Mukden, 1942; pp. 108. (Original title: Ch‘ing i-i chuan fgiti@(G 
[Biographies of Ch‘ing Scholars not in the Government]). I have not ex- 
amined this; apparently it is a reworking of these particular chapters of CSK. 

7. “Ching shih kao mu-lu” JF H#SSRA [“ A Table of Contents of the 
CSK ”], in Chung-hua t‘u-shu-kuan hsieh-hui hui-pao (Bulletin of the Library 
of China Association) 3(1927)5.3-17. A table of contents for the fifty ts‘e 
printed first, prepared by the editors of the Bulletin. It tallies closely with 
the “ Table of Contents ” later released, except in sequence and except where 
asterisks indicate gaps. The chiian of course are not numbered. It gives a 
slightly more extensive breakdown than the official “'Table of Contents.” 

8. *Cuu Shih-cho (Shih-cheh) Je fip#iy, “ Ching shih shu wen ” JF 38 DIL BH 
(“ The Compilation of the History of the Ts’ing Dynasty ”) , Ling-nan hstieh- 
pao #4 fg 3 (Lingnan Journal) 11(1950)1.51-110. This is the most com- 
plete and authoritative account of the work of the Bureau and the problems of 
compilation. Cxu and his father both worked on the CSK, and Cuv says he 
was asked by the others more than ten years before to prepare this history 
of the Bureau’s work. While teaching at Fu-jen University he had a seminar 
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look into sources and study the original draft. Consequently his original 
six chapters were expanded into the following ten: (1) “Selection of the 
Pattern of Organization ”, (2) “Search for Historical Materials ”, (3) “ Emu- 
lation of the Ming History ”, (4) “ Investigation of Essential Points”, (5) 
“Handling of Corrupt Practices”, (6) “Changes in Assignments”, (7) 
“Uniformity and Standardization”, (8) “Circumstantial Pressures”, (9) 
“ Corrective Revision ”, and (10) “ Identical Names; Duplications ”. 

9. Fan UHsi-tseng 75747. “ P*ing Ch‘ing shih kao I-wen-chih” PRR HAR 
8k 37 FE [“ A Critique of the CSK Bibliographical Treatises ”], Shih-hsiieh tsa- 
chih th BAMESE (Journal of Historical Studies’ (Nanking), 1 (1929) 3.1-11. 
This provides a good background discussion and offers some corrections. 
Generally it commends the treatises, but says there is room for much further 
study and discussion. FAN names the compilers. 

10. *Fu Chen-lun {ij jgfiy. Ch‘ing shih kao chih p‘ing-lun” JR sh RZ 
mae (“A Critique of CSK”], in Shih-hsiieh nien-pao 3 (1931) 195-276; 4 
(1932) .153-69. A detailed analytical criticism by one of the young historians 
responsible for the history’s suspension. This yields some information about 
the suppression, but contains some factual errors. The fervor of Fu’s criti- 
cisms seems as intense as the dynastic bias of the Bureau members. In the 
first installment his criticisms are arranged topically under about 25 headings, 
and in the second they follow CSK sequence, treating it as a specimen of 
traditional historical writing. 

11. Charles S. Garpner, Chinese Traditional Historiography {= Harvard 
Historical Monographs XI), Cambridge, Mass., 1938; pp. 120. A discussion 
dealing with the CSK and its sources appears on pp. 89-99. Material appar- 
ently is based upon personal examination. There are a few factual errors, but 
the appraisal is very intelligent. GARDNER does not discuss the quality of 
writing in the biographies, which constitute half of the work, but there are 
other evaluations not given elsewhere in European language sources. 

12. *Erich Harniscu, “Das Ts‘ing-Shi-Kao und die Sonstige Chinesische 
Literatur zur Geschichte der Letzten 300 Jahre ”, Asia Major 6 (1930) .4.403-44. 
An extensive treatment, with characters; the best available in Western lan- 
guages. It is a lengthy monograph on Ch‘ing historiography and deals with 
source materials from which the CSK was compiled. Apparently much of its 
data was gathered on the scene in China. It gives substantial accounts of the 
organization of the work, its contents, and the personnel that produced it. 
Most of the information came from examination of the Mukden version. There 
are a few unverifiable conjectures. 

13. Hat Shan (pseudonym) ¥¥#f] “Ch‘ing shih ‘ Pang-chiao chih’ yiian- 
kao tzu-hsii Yep 3h F332 5s JAS AO [“ Authors Preface to the Original Draft 
of the ‘ Treatises on Foreign Relations’ in the CSK], in Pei-p‘ing ch‘en-pao 
i-p'u ALAR RRB [A] [Arts Section, Peiping Morning Post], March 21, 1932. 
This preface gives the names of the three original writers. It may have been 
written to defend the treatises in response to TsIAN@’s critical article. 

14. Hsta Ting-yii 3 33% , “ Ch‘tng shih kao ssu ti-li-chia chuan chiao-chi ” 
| | | PORBET Ae ERE BE [“ Collations on the Biographies of Four Geographers 
in CSK”], in Yii-kung pan-yiieh-k‘an $3 HFA Fi) (The Chinese Historical 
Geography) , 4.7(December 1, 1935) .22. I have not examined this. 
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15. Hst Ching-hsien #22, “ Ch'ing shih kao Wu Li chuan k‘uang-mu ” 
| | | SHEE @ [“ Rectification of Errata in the Biography of Wu Li in 
CSK ”], in T*ien-ching i-shih-pao fu-k‘an Kit Ze WFR EI FY [Supplement of 
the Tientsin Social Welfare Daily], February 23, 1929. Wu Li (1632-1718) 
was a Chinese Catholic priest and artist. 

16. Arthur W. Hummet, “Chinese and other East Asiatic Books Added 
to the Library of Congress, 1929-1930,” Report of the Librarian of Congress, 
1930, Appendix II, 346-8. This is a good preliminary report from examination 
of a Peking version, but much less extensive than Harniscu. No characters. 

17. Ma Chii-ch‘ang [5 #694, “ Ch‘ing shih ju-lin chuan hsii” | | (EB #KABLFE 
[“ Preface to the Biographies of Confucian Scholars in CSK ”], and “ Ch‘ing 
shih wen-yiian chuan hsii || 3¢ Hf | | [“ Preface to the Biographies of Belle- 
lettrists in the CSK ”], in Min-i FR [The People’s Norm] 1(1927) 6.2-4. 
Flowery classical-style prefaces. 

18. Ma Tai-hsiian 5X, “Ching shih kao i-wen chih chiao-k‘an chi ” 
|| | Seacxes8e [“ Textual Criticism of the ‘ Bibliographical Treatises ’ 
in the CSK ”], in Yen-ching ta-hsiieh t‘u-shu-kuan pao (Yenching University 
Library Bulletin) 23 (1932) .1-3. Ma notes errata and adds works; scholarly 
and detailed. 

19. *Menc Sen 7-#R, “ Ch‘ing shih kao ying fou chin-ku chih shang chieh ” 
| | | REA PRSAZ RAHE (“Should the Chingshyygao be Proscribed ”), Kuo- 
hsiieh chi-k‘an 242=FI] (Journal of Sinological Studies), 3 (1932) 4.691-720. 
Really an attack upon proscription of the work, this reprints the basic docu- 
ments regarding its suspension, pp. 697-714. It provides data for comparison 
of differences between both major versions. MENG says mistakenly that the 
kuan-nei version was an attempt to clean up the text in response to objections; 
it did nothing of the kind, and differences between the two major versions 
show no relationship to the proscription. MeEne implies that proscription 
therefore accomplished nothing. That is true; but Mene evidently did not 
know the real reasons for the existence of the two major versions. This first 
appeared in Hua-pei jih-pao (North China Daily) , December 24, 1929. 

20. *Cyrus H. Peake, “ A Comparison of the Various Editions of the Ch‘ing 
Shih Kao”, TP 35.5 (1940) .854-63. This article supplements HarniscH and 
corrects some errors made in PEAKe’s earlier article (below). This article is 
the first to delve into the problem of versions or editions; but it also discusses 
subjects other than CSK. Characters are given. 

21. » “Documents Available for Research on the Modern 
History of China”, American Historical Review 38 (1932) .1.61-70. This article 
presents a summary of the main bibliographical points given in Haeniscu. 
It is somewhat uncritical, but it supplies additional information regarding 
source material for the work, and compares it with other historical materials 
for the period. No characters. 

22. Wana Po-hsiang EFA, “Tu Ch'ing shih kao shu-i” fj | | | ithe 
[“ Opinions on Reading CSK ”], in Min-to tsa-chih RGB#EEE (Town Crier 
Magazine) 10 (1929) .1.1-9. This is a general diatribe against the work, written 
in pai-hua. WANG compares an incomplete version of the CSK to other 
histories. He gives general criticisms and specifies in detail 13 deficient 
sections of the CSK. 
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[This English version, published with the author’s permission, is a condensation of 
his “ Seisetsu shingo no bunsho ” PREM EO WIT (“ Shih-shuo hsin-yii and its 
Style”), which first appeared in Tohd gakuhd Hy BR (The Téhé Gakuhé, 
Journal of Oriental Studies), Kysdto, 10 (1939) 2.86-109, and was reprinted with slight 
revisions in YosHIKAWA’s Chigoku sambun ron Fp Bg A Cit [Studies in Chinese 
Prose] (Tokyd, 1949), pp. 66-91. Professor YosurKawa’s final paragraph has been 
transposed to the beginning of the article. Some of the material has been removed to 
footnotes; a few other notes have been added by the translator, and are so indicated.] 


Among the manifestations of China’s culture, Chinese literary 
style is surely one of the most distinctive. One might say that a 
comprehensive study of the evolution and metamorphoses of this 
style would constitute, in a sense, a history of Chinese literature. 
It is well, furthermore, to recognize the importance of style not 
only as a vehicle, but as a shaping factor, of philosophical atti- 
tudes and concepts. It is with these ideas in mind, rather than 
with the intent of making a formal linguistic study, that I have 
prepared this article on one phase of Chinese literary style. 

The book known as Shih-shuo hsin-yii WPM is a collection 
of anecdotes about officials, savants, and eccentrics who lived in 
the period from the last years of the Han to the close of the Chin 
dynasty—from the late second century to the early fifth—brought 
together by Liu I-ch‘ing #1#€B2 (403-444) , a nephew of the first 
Sung emperor. The stories, and the manner of their distribution 
under thirty-odd headings, are of value to the social historian for 
their reflection of attitudes and trends of thought in the period 
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concerned.*. However, for many centuries the book has been 
highly esteemed in China and Japan ? for other reasons as well— 
notably for its wit, and by no means least of all for its literary 
style. It is the latter aspect of the book which I wish to treat, in 
order to consider its position and significance in the history of 
Chinese prose. 

The style and diction of the Shih-shuo * cannot be attributed to 
one writer, because Liv I-ch‘ing drew freely from various his- 
torical and other writings of the period. (The Liang commentary 
of Liv Hsiao-piao #/4##% includes passages which apparently 
served as source materials.) But if the text is a composite one, it 
nevertheless has a stylistic consistency which, in addition to 
justifying the treatment of it as a unity, suggests a common 
prose style for the period. In fact, comparison of this book with 
other works shows that its diction and usages are to a very large 
degree characteristic of post-Han prose down into T‘ang times. 

The style closest to that of the Shih-shuo is that found in col- 
lections of ghost stories such as the Sou-shen chi 4i%2 and the 
I-yiian #228, and the next closest that of the Kao-seng chuan ® 
{#14 [Biographies of Eminent Monks]. But, in any case, the stan- 
dard histories of the Northern and Southern dynasties (whether 
as prepared in that period or as revised under the T‘ang) also are 
composed for the most part in a prose markedly similar to that 


1TIn the same issue of Tdh6 gakuhd (pp. 29-85) is an article on the work’s historical 
and social background: Ursunomrya Kiyoyoshi (Seikichi) FAG ts i » “ Seisetsu 
shingo no jidai” | | | | OIRFAGE (“ Shih-shuo hsin-yii and its Era”). Cf. also Werner 
Ercuuorn, “Zur chinesischen Kulturgeschichte des 3. und 4. Jahrhunderts,” ZDMG 
91 (1937) .2.451-483.—Tr. 

*It is noted in the Heian Genzai shomoku 5 #52 A, and a manuscript copy from 
that period is still extant. Tokugawa Confucianists, in particular Oayi Sorai, regarded 
it highly; they produced no less than ten commentaries on it. 

®* This abbreviation, used hereafter for convenience, may have been the original title 
of the book. It is so listed in the Sui History and Old T‘ang History; it appears in the 
New Tang History as Liu I-ch‘ing shih-shuo [Liu I-ch‘ing’s Anecdotes], perhaps to 
distinguish it from an earlier Shih-shuo now lost. It was also referred to in T‘ang times 
as Shih-shuo hsin-shu | | | ae [Anecdotes Newly Written]; Kydto University has 
published a photographic reprint of a T‘ang manuscript copy so entitled. According 
to Konno Moku JEFEAE, Shina gakugei daijn HPPBRBK HEE (Tokys, 1940), 
p. 661, the “ Bibliography ” of the Sung shih contains the earliest known reference 
to the book as Shih-shuo hsin-yii. The title may be rendered succinctly, if not word 
for word, as New Anecdotes.—Tr. 
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of the New Anecdotes. This study, then, is not made for the sake 
of a single text, but because it seems to me that the text under 
discussion most clearly exhibits the characteristics of narrative 
and expository composition during the period loosely referred to 
as that of the Six Dynasties.‘ 

To illustrate some of the characteristics of these writings, sev- 
eral excerpts from the Shih-shuo are reproduced in the course of 
this article. References are to the Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an edition.’ 


Excerpt I (1A.4b) 
HTK BR FREE A A 3 LEZ I Se a 3 SR 


We?) BUSES A KE [AS ESE, IERIE ea 
KA BSD ? | RM) Mh HE LES. 


Hva Hsin and Wane Lang together were in a boat fleeing the disorders. 
There was a person who wanted to attach himself to them; Hsin, for his part, 
objected to this. Lang said, “It happens there is still room, why isn’t it all 
right? ” Later brigands were overtaking them; Wane wanted to get rid of the 
man they had brought along. Hsin said, “ This is just why I hesitated in the 
first place. Since we have already acceeded to his request, can we throw him 
out on account of an emergency? ” So they took their protégé along as before. 
Society from this has judged the superiority and inferiority of Hua and Wang. 


Note in the above passage the large proportion of characters 
(those underlined) which were grammatically unessential, the 
elimination of which would still leave a series of complete and 
intelligible constructions. These characters represent what the 
Chinese call chu-tzu SIF, “ aid-words,” since (at least in the 
sense in which they are used above) they have neither substan- 
tive, adjectival, nor verbal force, functioning only to supplement 
r “aid” the essential characters or shih-tzu Ti. To designate 
these auxiliary or aspective words the often-used term “ particles ” 
may be adopted for convenience, though of course they are not 
particles in the sense used for polysyllabic inflected and aggluti- 
native languages. 

In written Chinese it is always possible to form a complete and 


“The belles-lettres of the period, as represented in the Wen-hsiian, are less easy to 
treat in this connection without lengthy qualifications, but even this type of writing 
shares with the New Anecdotes general tendencies of diction and usage. 

5 Western style punctuation, and underlines for discussion purposes, have been added 
by the translator. 
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intelligible construction from shih-tzw alone, the order of the 
characters sufficiently indicating their relations. If all the so- 
called particles are removed from Excerpt I, its basic meaning is 
still clear. Even without f% “together ” it is obvious that Hua 
Hsin and Wanc Lang both fled. Omit 4, and instead of “ there 
was a person who wanted to attach himself” we have simply “a 
person wanted to attach himself,” but “ there was ” is understood. 
Any one reading the story would also understand that the new- 
comer “ wanted ” (or “ started”) to join them, with or without 
the character &. The character #l “ for his part ” * is not needed 
to set off the subject “Hva Hsin,” nor is 2 “ to this ” needed 
to complete the verb “ objected.” 

Wane Lang’s statement, “It happens there is still room,” 
actually could be reduced to the single word %& “room” (or 
“ space”). Such extreme terseness is by no means unknown in 
Chinese, and the ideas conveyed by the two preceding characters 
would not be lacking in the reader’s mind. In “ why isn’t it all 
right,” #8 could easily be omitted; logically the clause could be 
reduced to the single character "J . 

Since it is obvious that the pursuit by bandits took place 
“later,” 4% is unnecessary. Where Wane wants to get rid of the 
extra man, the omission of #K might obscure the meaning tempo- 
rarily, but certainly is grammatically possible. The first part of 
Hva’s protest could be expressed adequately by various shorter 
combinations, such as #E%tH ; it would even be possible for 
SEUt to stand alone. As for “Since we have already acceeded to his 
request,” either ® or EB alone would explicitly place the action in 
the past, and neither is really necessary because the reader knows 
from the preceding text that the request had been granted in the 
past. Similarly the idea here rendered as “his” is redundantly 
carried by two characters, # and A, both of which could be 
deleted without causing any misunderstanding as to whose request 
was granted. The sequel, “can we throw him out on account of 
an emergency? ” is of course a leading question implying a nega- 


°Liv Chi RIZE , Chu-tzu pien-liich Bye 5, sv. HL (p. 282, K‘ai-ming 


edition, Shanghai, 1940), quotes this passage and explains the character as meaning 


35} or Pe _Tr. 
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tive answer; either the initial "J or the final 4% would be suffi- 
cient to give the question such a turn, nor would it be difficult, 
given the context, so to understand it in the absence of all three 
characters. Again, there is no real necessity for the presence of 
Y. to show the causal relation between %& “ emergency ” and 3 
“throw [him] out.” Most obviously dispensable of all is the 
character #4, which here has almost no meaning. (Its slight 
nuance will be discussed later.) 

In “So they took their protégé along as before,” the initial iE 
could easily be deleted. Neither % nor #7] could very well be 
omitted singly, but both together could be dispensed with, since 
they add nothing to the meaning that is not already obvious. 

In the final sentence of Excerpt I, elimination of YA and 2 
would not alter the sense, which then might be rendered “ Society 
here judged Hua and Wane superior and inferior.” Nor is 1 
“ here ” essential. 

Almost half the characters in this passage are “ particles ” 
which could be left out or avoided. Of course the use of such 
“ particles ” was nothing new; certain of them are found in the 
earliest Chinese prose and poetry, sometimes to convey shades of 
meaning, sometimes for euphony, sometimes for both purposes. 
They appear increasingly in the ancient philosophical writings, 
and in such works as Chan-kuo ts‘e and Tso chuan. But in no 
text prior to the period of Shih-shuo hsin-yii are aid-words em- 
ployed in such number. If Ssu-ma Ch‘ien or Pan Ku had written 
the anecdote told in Excerpt I, the proportion of non-essential 
to essential words certainly would have been much smaller. 

In Shih chi and Han shu the connections between words or 
phrases, and the causal or other relations between actions or 
conditions, ordinarily are left for the reader to infer from the 
order of the essential words. This terseness is admired as “ classic,” 
but compared with the style of Shih-shuo the prose of these his- 
tories is almost primitive. It is like a simple outline drawing; 
however complex the texture and tension implicit within the 
outline, there is no modeling or chiaroscuro to show clearly the 
relation of one surface to another. In Shih-shuo such modeling is 
effected through the liberal use of particles. As a result the prose 
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becomes more supple rhythmically, and also more subtle in what 
it is able to convey. It comes nearer to the rhythms and modula- 
tions of speech, with the attendant advantages and disadvantages 
of greater prolixity. As with speech, its subtleties sometimes 
become vagueness. 

Normal speech in any language seldom approaches the density 
of formal literary composition, which in everyday conversation 
would be difficult for both mind and tongue. Both difficulties 
are intensified in the case of monosyllabic Chinese. Apart from 
the problem of homophones, a rapid succession of independent 
syllables all charged with definite ideas would be psychologically 
and physically very taxing. Relaxation and rhythmic flow are 
achieved in spoken Chinese by the liberal use of particles and by 
polysyllabic (usually disyllabic) compounds. This is perhaps 
putting the cart before the horse. It is more logical to conjecture 
that the Chinese always tended to speak in what, for practical 
purposes, we may term polysyllables; but that when they began 
to write, the ideographic nature of their script made it unnecessary 
to represent by two syllables what could be conveyed to the eye 
by one, and that the nature of their early writing materials made 
it undesirable to do so. However, eventually free use of com- 
pounds and of particles crept into writing as well. The Shih-shuo 
hsin-yi is strongly characterized by both. 

The stylistic effect of compounds will be dealt with further on. 
As for particles, the Shih-shuo not only uses them more frequently 
than does the prose of earlier periods, but uses new ones, and old 
ones in new ways. One example is 7 in “ can we throw him out 
on account of an emergency? ” In Ch‘in and Han writings hsiang 
is used only in the sense of “mutually” or “together with,” 
being limited to cases where the action is reciprocal or equal on 
both sides. In the present instance hsiang has no very definite or 
important meaning, merely accompanying the verb # for em- 
phasis of a sort and giving the speech a looser texture. The 
Shih-shuo sometimes uses hsiang in the older, more “ correct ” 
sense, but cases of unilateral action such as this hsiang-ch‘i are 
more numerous. Such usages of hsiang have indeed some rela- 
tion to its stronger sense, in that they are still limited to actions 


9 
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of which the originator shows consciousness of the feelings or 
fate of the other party. The new usage probably resulted from 
overuse of hsiang due to the tendency toward two-syllable 


combinations. 
In modern Chinese the use of hsiang in a unilateral sense has 


all but disappeared, surviving in a few expressions such as *#fa 
(to believe or trust, whether or not the trust is mutual) and #18 
(to love, whether or not the love is requited) .” 

Similar to the vague uses of hsiang are the cases of pien 1 and 


fu # as they appear in 


Excerpt II (IB.25ab) 


SSH at ON EEE ER Aaa AS AT Ee RE AAT 
ESE I HERS SIE ok, A) PEE, [RABEL PE 
FER EGE 1, 8 oh DOA 5. SHES , fF Fae ET 

BE. AM AK ARRAS HAE SE. SE, PL, [aA ? 

J 8A [F4A25. ORE.) SOREL, EB 

Aig BE REV, I SABER MIA BT. ores te SC i BK aT at 
’ Fl, | A—t: F888, eH A EH | 


Cui Tao-lin (Cum Tun 3/f), Hst [Hsiin], Hsten [An], and [Wana] Sheng- 
te (Wana Meng +7) were gathered together at Wanc’s house. Hstex 
looked around and said to the group, “ Today’s is quite an eminent assembly! 
The occasion once past will be beyond recall. It’s certainly hard to regard 
this gathering as routine. It would be well to intone together and thus 
express our thoughts.” Hst then asked, “Has our host the Chuang tzu?” 
and happened to turn to the “Fisherman” passage. Hsteu glanced at the 
theme, and then each of the party was required to develop it. Cu1m Tao-lin 
developed it first, composing more than seven hundred words. His exposition 
was quintessential, his brilliance outstanding; the group as a whole praised his 
excellence. Thereafter each of the others present put his thoughts into words. 
When the speeches were over, Hsien said, “Is everybody finished?” They 
all said, “ Today’s talk leaves little unexhausted.” Hstex after this summarily 
refuted them, and then related his own ideas, composing over ten thousand 
words. [As for the content,] his talent was of an eminence scarcely to be 
touched, and [as for the delivery,] his emphasis was so rightly placed as to 


*Dr. Yamapa Yoshio [lj fA2#2ZE has pointed out that the much-used sdérébun 
expressions aimoydshitaku Ff] Hfé FE , ainari sdro FARCE, and aihikae moshi sord FFE 
“~~ FAK originated in translations of Six Dynasties prose. Cf. his Kambun no kundoku 
ni yori tsutaeraretaru gohd 74. 3CO) Matt. $ Sf¥~6G 172 SHH  [Ezpres- 
sions Handed Down through Japanese Translations from Chinese] (Tokyé, 1935), 


196-201. 
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give complete satisfaction. None of the company failed to be impressed. 
Cun Tao-lin said to Hsien, “ You went straight to the point—it was really 
superb.” 


In Ch‘in and Han prose pien usually, if not always, has the 
significance of “ instantly; ” in the New Anecdotes it often serves 
only as a kind of connective, with hardly more force than “ and ” 
or “so ”’—something like the Japanese de, or the light use of chiu 
i in modern Chinese. In earlier writings fu always carries its 
essential meaning “ once again,” but in Shih-shuo it often has 
almost no significance, serving merely to keep the prose from 
being too staccato. 

Such shifts of usage from one period to another, or from one 
style to another, were not taken into account by Japanese kambun 
scholars. Pien was always given the kun reading sunawachi (in 
the sense of “ thereupon ”), the same as El, Sl], 74 , etc., while fu 
(like % and YF) was invariably read mata, “again.” Teachers 
may have been aware of the differences, but their kun readings 
must inevitably have caused misunderstandings on the part of 
students with regard to texts like the Shih-shuo. 

A word which assumes a new function in Six Dynasties prose is 
we, as in 

Excerpt III (2B.15b) 
RAS, [ERE ABBAS 


Master Lin (a Taoist savant) said, “ Wane Ching-jen is a man of superior 
understanding.” 


Shih here obviously does not mean “ this ” or “ this one ” but 
acts as a copula precisely as in modern Chinese, e. g., “ Wo shih 
Chung-kuo jen.” 

In early Chinese, direct juxtaposition of subject and predicate 
was enough to show that the two were one. In Ch‘in-Han writings 
shih is often used to set off an entire statement as grammatical 
subject, but there are no more than three or four instances to my 
knowledge where it acts for a simple sentence-subject, as is 
common in the Shih-shuo. As in the case of the particles already 
discussed, the new usage to some extent robbed the character shih 
of its original meaning, but this time the result was the opposite 
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of vagueness. If in earlier Chinese direct juxtaposition of subject 
and predicate indicated that the two were one, the development 
of a copula made the idea unmistakable. 

The new modes of expression described above appear to have 
developed from careless overuse of certain words until their mean- 
ings dwindled or changed. There are other new usages in the 
Shih-shuo which are difficult to derive from any meaning of the 
same characters in earlier writings. One of these is the frequent 
appearance of #f to reinforce a negative, as in 


Excerpt IV (1B.15a) 


FAMGVEIL, READE ARE AR a Me. lat, eZ, 

Only after Wer Chieh had crossed the River did he meet up with Generalis- 
simo WANG; they then had a night visit. The Generalissimo summoned Hstrn 
Yu-yii. When Wet Chieh met Hsteu he was delighted, and paid no attention 
at all to Wana. And until dawn there was subtle talk. 


‘6 


The use of tu (or tow in modern Peking colloquial) in “ paid 
no attention at all to Wane ” is still idiomatic in modern Chinese, 
fully as much so as that of ping in 4 or HRA, “not at 
all” or “absolutely none.” It does not correspond to any use 
of tu in Ch‘in-Han texts, where in fact any kind of particle em- 
phasizing a negative is rare. Since a negative is absolute by 
definition, a terse writer feels no need to reinforce it; not until 
the more leisurely pace of the Shih-shuo came into fashion did 
such combinations appear.® 

Another expression for which it is hard to find any antecedent is 
4 in 

Excerpt V (3A.45ab) 


RBRRAKH... emRWBLA (RARAARE.) RPACH 
FA Ts 7A ER ER. 
Lo Yu of Hsiang-yang had a grand manner .. . In I-chou he told his 


children, “I own a dining service for five hundred persons.” His household 
was greatly startled that he, who had always been poor, should possess such 


® Chigoku sambun ron includes a chapter (pp. 142-149) on the emphatic negative 
P 
in Chinese. 
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a thing. Actually it turned out to be two hundred fifty black [divided] 
cakeboxes.® 


Ting seldom appears as a “ particle ” in the Shih chi or Han shu, 
and from T‘ang times on, when used adverbially it either meant 
“ definitely ” or implied a conviction of certainty, something like 
“Til bet . . .” But to render ting in the above passage as sada- 
mete, the reading followed in Tokugawa editions of the Shih-shuo, 
is to miss or at least misrepresent the sense. Ting-shih here is a 
mode of anticipating surprise at something unexpected, like the 
modern colloquial kan shih Wt. There is nothing to which it 
corresponds precisely in Ch‘in or Han texts. 

Apart from frequent two-beat rhythmic units formed by the 
combination of particles or by attaching them to basic words, 
the Shih-shuo constantly uses redundant two-syllable compounds 
where a single character would answer the purpose as far as 
essential meaning is concerned. Examples are {KM ,BEE., ak 3 A 
ETE Ye TK, HE, Fk, EM HEC, and FFiH. Such com- 
binations are by no means unknown in Ch‘in-Han texts, but there 
they are far less frequent. Together with expressions involving 
unprecedented uses of particles, these compounds add new dimen- 
sions to written communication in Chinese. 

Where did writers get these new turns of phrase? Their simi- 
larity to modern colloquial expressions suggests that they came 
into literature from the spoken language of those times. It ap- 
pears that the prose of the New Anecdotes reflects a progressive 
trend of the Chinese tongue toward greater minuteness and 
detail through increasing use of particles and the coiniug of two- 
syllable compounds, the two factors abetting one another. How 
far the trend has proceeded today can be illustrated by retelling 
part of Excerpt I in modern pai-hua: 


MEK AN Ef) SS FO HE SEE... BLA SR AP... PRR 
WAGE ET > RSE rH HA... 


Of course, it cannot be proved that the spoken language is much 


* For explanation of the obscure term EE RB cf. ibid., p. 97, where the passage is 
further dealt with in a chapter (97-141) on the uses of FE EME ISAS FFE RA and 
{PJ 47 in various Six Dynasties texts—Tr. 
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further elaborated in these directions than was the colloquial of 
the fourth and fifth centuries. Nobody knows exactly how the 
story might have been told then by word of mouth. Unlike 
modern pai-hua authors, those who wrote the Shih-shuo and 
similar texts of its period did not attempt to adopt bodily the 
patterns of speech. But they do seem to have been influenced by 
them to a greater extent than earlier literati. 

This development is of great significance in the history of Chi- 
nese prose. In China there had always been—and there continued 
to be upheld—the idea that speech and written composition were 
vastly different things, and that never the twain should meet. 
Canonical sayings attributed to Confucius express this idea in 
converse ways: “ Writing does not use up all that is in words,” 
and “ When words are unpatterned, their effectiveness is not 
far-reaching.” *° 

In a sense these statements obviously are true for all languages. 
An extreme interpretation of them, divorcing literary composition 
from the development of the Chinese language, eventually lent 
support to a return to ancient styles as models. In the eighth 
century Han Yii and Liu Tsung-yiian, reacting against certain 
excesses of elaboration which finally vitiated Six Dynasties and 
T‘ang prose, propagated their neo-classic ku-wen, in which they 
imitated the terseness and directness of Ch‘in and Han writings. 
Though their movement did not immediately achieve a lasting 
success, it re-emerged in Sung times and thereafter was regarded 
as the mainstream of prose, being practiced down to the literary 
revolution of the twentieth century and in some cases even later. 
Ku-wen also had great influence in Japan; the kambun composi- 
tions of the Tokugawa Confucianists were all in this style (despite 
their admiration for the Shih-shuo) , and kambun lessons taught 
in Japanese schools today are still constructed in imitation of 
Ch‘in-Han prose. 


1°Cf, Lecce, (1) The Yi King [=SBE XVI], 376-377: “The Master said: — 
‘The written characters are not the full exponent of speech, and speech is not the full 
expression of ideas...” and (2) The Ch‘un Ts‘ew; with the Tso Chuen [= The 
Chinese Classics V], Pt. 2, p. 517: “‘ Chung ne said, “ An ancient book says, ‘ Words 
are to give adequate expression to one’s ideas; and composition, to give adequate 
power to the words.’ Without words, who would know one’s thoughts; without 
elegant composition of the words, they will not go far.” . . .’?”—Tr. 
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The ku-wen movement largely suppressed the influence of con- 
temporary idiom on formal prose. In fairness, however, it must 
be remembered that Han Yii and his colleagues were reacting 
primarily not against “ naturalness ” in composition, but against 
the abuses of excessive complication, elaboration, and ornamen- 
tation to which increased vocabulary and new modes of expression 
were put in the later Six Dynasties and the first two centuries of 
the T‘ang. These abuses had not yet gone to extremes in the era 
of the Shih-shuo, in which elaborate parallelism, for instance, 
hardly figures; but this text does show signs of the excrescences 
which later overloaded and weakened the medieval prose structure. 


It is not a simple matter to separate these symptoms cate- 
gorically from signs of strength. On the one hand, the ubiquity 
of particles and other “ extra ” words gives the prose of the Shih- 
shuo a suppleness enabling it to encompass nuances of thought 
and expression only hinted at in earlier styles, whether those 
styles be called classical or primitive. On the other hand this 
elasticity sometimes verges on limpness, probably exceeding the 
degree of convolution demanded by everyday speech. As a case 
in point, it is hard to see any real necessity for the involved con- 
structions of Wane Lang’s last speech in Excerpt I. Indeed, even 
in diffuse modern pai-hua one would be hard put to it to duplicate 
precisely all the twists of those four clauses. There is nothing 
today to correspond to tzu in Hil, and one suspects that there 
was nothing like it in Liu I-ch‘ing’s day either. Such use of tzu 
may have been a purely literary invention. It is by no means the 
only particle in the Shih-shuo which gives the impression of arti- 
fice. In many cases words of this sort hardly serve the purpose of 
rhythmic fluency, since in effect they impede the prosodic flow 
rather than facilitate it. Their presence is often hard to explain 
except on the basis of a predilection for embellishment. 

The impression is inescapable that the Shih-shuo uses particles 
and compounds to a large extent for ornamental purposes, in 
contrast to earlier texts such as the Shih chi and the Han shu 
where they are used almost always for the practical purpose of 
clarifying the meaning where necessary. True, the Shih-shuo text 
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often succeeds in expressing its meaning in finer gradation, but 
sometimes its particles add nuances so delicate as to be either 
pointless or puzzling. Now and then—to the modern reader at 
least—they actually obscure the meaning instead of clarifying it. 

As observed earlier, the abundance of particles and the vogue 
for compounds were mutually propagative. In addition to the 
coupling of words meaning virtually the same thing, as in & 
E, two-syllable units were constantly formed either by attaching 
an unnecessary particle to an essential word, or by using the 
particles themselves in pairs. Fu and shih appear in combination 
not only with each other (#4) , but with countless other words 
varying from essential to supererogatory: At .W9Ab, iz, Ae, 
We JES; and ABE JEG, DZ, ME EL, 758, C2 7 , BE EZ, 
we. 

What causes brought about the overabundance of “ extra’ 
words in the Shih-shuo text? It has already been posed that 
sensitivity to a natural trend of the Chinese language was partly 
responsible. But the special character of this prose cannot be 
understood without considering certain other factors. 

One of these is the wide vogue of philosophical disquisition 
in the post-Han period. That era was one of those in which the 
Chinese philosophical spirit was most unconstrained by precedent 
or authority. Political power was so parcelled out that it was to 
be centuries before a central power like that of the Han would 
again be achieved. As a result, scholars could not effectively be 
held to any line of orthodoxy, and were able to indulge in free 
speculation. It became the fashion to hold arguments and long 
involved conversations like those referred to in Excerpts II and 
IV. These were the so-called ch‘ing-t‘an wit® or ch‘ing-yen Tia 
of Wei and Chin times. The chief texts used as points of departure 
for these divigations were the Lao tzu, Chuang tzu, and I ching. 
Participants in such sessions no doubt tried to present their ideas 
and intuitions as fully and minutely as possible. For that reason 
the abundance of particles in ch‘ing-t‘an sessions was probably 
greater than in everyday speech of the period.“ One plausible 


, 


1 Among the papers of Hst K‘ang PRE (223-262) in Hsi Chung-san chi erp 
#X4K are the only surviving texts which appear to be direct transcriptions of con- 
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explanation for the unprecedented number of particles in the 
Shih-shuo is that the text reflects ch‘ing-t‘an diction, especially 
in the notably frequent use of words with the flavor of H»*:; 
JE, and J. The new usage of & and emphatic expressions like 
487. may well have passed into literature from ch‘ing-t‘an. 

Significant here is not merely the permeation of the text by 
modes of expression characteristic of ch‘ing-t‘an, but the impulse 
to make language itself a component, rather than simply a carrier, 
of philosophy. There is a difference between describing or ex- 
plaining philosophical theory in words, and seeking to embody it 
in subtle turns of phrase or fragmentary utterances, as does the 
Kung-yang Commentary to the Springs and Autumns. The ch‘ing- 
t‘an conversationalists sometimes went to great lengths in ex- 
pounding their theories (as indicated in Excerpt II) , but on the 
other hand they often sought to embody basic ideas in the subtle 
wording of a brief question or reply. 

An example is the Shih-shuo passage ** in which Juan Hsiian- 
tzu bt (Juan Hsiu 1€), being asked byWane I-fu ERA 
(Wane Yen fir) the differences and similarities between Taoism 
and Confucianism, replies “ Chiang wu t‘ung ” *¥4%le] —“ Aren’t 
they the same?” This “ three-word commentary ” promptly be- 
came famous for its terseness and subtlety, but if it was readily 
understood in ch‘ing-t‘an circles, by Southern Sung times (after 
the victory of ku-wen) different people interpreted it in dia- 
metrically opposed ways—not only because of their varying philo- 
sophical preferences but because of their uncertainty as to the 
exact force of the old colloquial expression chiang-wu.'* Had 


versations in this period. However, there are passages in the commentary by Kuo 
Hsiang MR to the Chuang tzu and in that of Cnanc Chan fe? to the Lieh tzu 
which appear to be derived from such transcriptions. 

™? TB.14a-b. Almost the same passage appears in Chin shu 49 (Biography of Juan 
Chi Si ) | where the speakers are Juan Chan a4 (Juan Hsiu’s nephew) and Wana 
Jung #%, of whom Wane Yen was an admirer. The Po-na edition (ts‘e 11, lich chuan 
19.3b) has FC instead of 486 —Tr. 

18 This uncertainty has persisted. Lien-sheng YANG, in a review of the Funa-BoppE 
A History of Chinese Philosophy (HJAS 17 [1954]2.478-483) thinks it likely that 
Funa Yu-lan did not quite catch the nuance. YANG writes (pp. 480-481): 


Now the three characters which constituted the famous reply (translated ‘‘ Can they be without 
similarity? ”’) are chiang-wu t‘ung . . . The compound chiang-wu is an old colloquial expression 
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Juan Hsiu wished to state unequivocally that Confucianism and 
Taoism were the same, he could have said simply “ T‘ung.” Had 
he wished to state that they were categorically different, he could 
have replied “ Wu t‘ung.” But he sought in three words to express 
something above and beyond either, or perhaps, at least, to give 
an air of enlightened scepticism toward doctrines. A conscious 
desire for such refinement of thought and language is evident all 
through the Shih-shuo. 

The other important factor in the overuse of particles and 
compounds is a formal one: the development of the four-six style. 
As evidenced by the accompanying excerpts, four-character and 
six-character clauses are already very frequent in the Shih-shuo. 
To a certain extent this tendency is as natural as the tendency 
to two-syllable compounds; two pairs make four, three pairs make 
six, and more than three pairs becomes unwieldy. A judicious 
admixture of four- and six-character sentences is rhythmically 
pleasing. But page after page of them, with scarcely ever any 
irregularity, is pushing a natural tendency to the point of mo- 
notony, and of artificiality as well. At that point writers begin 
padding. In the time of Liu I-ch‘ing and his sources, convenient 
padding materials were newly to hand in the wealth of particles 
used in ch‘ing-t‘an—words which would not change the essential 
meaning of a shorter phrase, but which in addition to filling it 
out to the required number of four or six, would add enough 
nuance to suggest a philosophic attitude. This is not to say that 
genuine philosophic attitude was absent, or that particles were 
used in the Shih-shuo primarily for padding; but the impression 
of superfluity is sometimes almost as strong as the impression of 
subtlety. 

Note that the speech of Wane Lang against getting rid of the 
extra man, in Excerpt I, is in the four-six form (except for the 
final 98, which has the effect of a kind of tailpiece or “end 


used to ask a rhetorical question implying the mild suggestion ‘“‘ Wouldn’t you agree?” ... 
Its meaning and flavor have been discussed by Chinese and Japanese scholars from Sung times 


on. For a summary of such discussions, see YosH1KawA Kojiro . . . Chugoku sambun ron... , 


pp. 107-120, where he translates the reply as fp] (6D FlL dS 5 + ¢tWAr. The 


main purpose of the reply was to underline the idea of similarity and to echo the suggestion 
that the difference between Confucianism and Taoism was only superficial. Professor Fune’s 


interpretation is different in his taking the reply to be a yes-and-no answer. —Tr, 
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quote”). Though some of the particles might well have been 
used in an actual speech of this sort, their selection and placement 
here seem designed to serve the purpose of filling out two pairs of 
four characters and two of six. 

The literary aesthetic of the Shih-shuo writers is articulated, 
as well as exemplified, in the deliberate word-music (note that 
the speech is all in sixes) of 


Excerpt VI (IA.46ab) 
SE eee A ere ta EE OB PE A RP, i Se ER 
SLA PUTER TM. SAE, [TA iis. 75 EBACE . SBE TE BP 
PR LAE A. 


The monk Tao-i had a taste for polished diction and euphonious expressions. 
He left the capital to return to Tung-shan (Chekiang), and passing through 
Wu ran into a snowfall. It was not extremely cold. The monks asked what 
befell him on the way. Master [Tao-]i said, “ The wind and frost, certainly, 
were nothing to speak of. However, as a prelude, [the sky] amassed its gloom. 
No sooner had the countryside begun twinkling [with snow] before my eyes, 
than the forested hills were already white.” 


In one sense the luxuriance of Six Dynasties prose style shows 
a reaction against the starkness of Later Han prose style, which 
is characterized by a kind of neo-classicism as compared with that 
of the Former Han. To use as illustration the outstanding repre- 
sentative works of the two Han periods, the naturalness of the 
Shih chi was subjected to some constraint in those portions 
adapted from it for the Han shu. An example may be given which 
is directly related to the present study. Ssu-ma Ch‘ien occasion- 
ally, though rarely, followed a monosyllable subject with the char- 
acter 4: e.g., YUAN Ku %#[4] answers Empress-Dowager Tou # 
(on the subject of the Lao tzu) with the words HWARABH: 
“ These are words for a slave.” ** Now Pan Ku’s version of this 
passage omits shih and replaces the final erh with a more literary 


** Shih chi 121.7b (Po-na ed., ts‘e 29). Commentators differ as to the precise 
meaning of chia-jen here; YosHIKAWA gives the passage only in Chinese, but in his 
Kan no Butei JOD FF [= Iwanami shinsho PVE RRZE 24, Tokys, 1952], p. 17, 
he paraphrases: & A, TZ 4” Id, ALnkte MAC CONU YT. (or a discus- 
sion of this and other works of the author, cf. Burton Watson, “Some New Japanese 
Translations of Chinese Literature,” FEQ 14.2 [February 1955].245-249.) —Tr. 
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particle: JkR ABR 2° It is logical to suppose that the modes of 
expression which later appeared in the New Anecdotes were al- 
ready flourishing in the colloquial of Later Han times, but if so, 
Pan Ku admitted none of them whatsoever. 

In another respect, however, the Shih-shuo represents rather a 
continuation of Later Han literary tendencies: the four-character 
unit first became frequent in the Han shu, and together with its 
extension, the six-character clause, it became standard in the 
Shih-shuo and other works of its period. By adopting on the 
one hand the symmetrical construction favored by Pan Ku, and 
on the other hand semi-colloquial elements which he rejected, and 
by pushing both to extremes, the authors of these writings created 
a new style quite foreign to the classics. Its luxuriance remained 
the almost uncontested stylistic criterion of Chinese prose for half 
a millenium, and its genuine riches have continued to compel 
admiration. 

However, its devices of diction and form were dangerously 
susceptible to abuse. The indiscriminate use of particles (that is, 
particles as defined in this study) eventually led to over-refinement 
and frequently to obscurity, while the ultimate crystallization of 
the four-six vehicle negated the rhythmic elasticity which gave 
early post-Han prose much of its freshness. And the constant 
parallelism which became a concomitant of this form in the late 
Six Dynasties virtually eliminated all spontaneity, reducing com- 
position to a formula. 

Thus a style at first distinguished for pliancy and expressiveness 
degenerated into the stultifying artificiality and preciosity against 
which Han Yii and Liu Tsung-yiian rebelled. Although the initial 
success of their ku-wen movement was short-lived, it reemerged 
in Sung times to overthrow the “new ” style which had outlived 
both its newness and its effectiveness. 

It is ironic that just as Chinese history in other respects was 
entering “ modern ” times, formal prose reverted to imitation of 
the ancients, one kind of artificiality replacing another. However, 
ku-wen not only had the prestige of association with the Classics; 
it had the practical advantage of being easy to imitate and hard 


18 Han shu 88.19a (Po-na ed., ts‘e 26). 
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to distort. If at its best it lacked the shimmering texture which 
Six Dynasties prose sometimes had, at its worst it lacked the 
tangled intricacies which too often made that texture all but 
impenetrable. 

In the matter of long-term comprehensibility, the neo-classic 
style profited by its independence of contemporary modes of ex- 
pression, which in a sense placed it outside time. At any rate it 
remained the standard form of Chinese prose from Sung times 
down to the literary revolution of the twentieth century. 

This did not prevent the best representatives of Six Dynasties 
prose from being esteemed in retrospect, and the style of the 
Shih-shuo hsin-yii in particular has never ceased to have its 
admirers. 











NOTES ON MASPERO’S LES DOCUMENTS CHINOIS DE 
LA TROISIEME EXPEDITION DE SIR AUREL 
STEIN EN ASIE CENTRALE 


LIEN-SHENG YANG 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


The Trustees of the British Museum have rendered a great 
service to the scholarly world in publishing this valuable study * 
by the late Professor Henri Masprrro on 930 manuscripts dis- 
covered by Sir Aurel Stern in the course of his third Central Asian 
expedition of 1913-15. The volume is to be placed by the side of 
Edouard Cuavannes’ Les Documents chinois découverts par 
Aurel Stein dans les sables du Turkestan Oriental (Oxford, 1913) , 
which deals with the Chinese manuscripts from STetn’s first and 
second expeditions. Like the CHavANNEs volume, this book con- 
tains documents on wood and paper dating from Han to much 
later times. Of the 930 manuscripts, 219 on wood belong to Han 
and Chin (Tsin), and 711 on paper are datable from the Chin 
(Tsin) dynasty through the Yiian dynasty. The total period of 
history involved thus covers nearly a millennium and a half. 

The lengthy historical coverage, the fragmentary nature of 
many of the documents, and the frequent cursiveness of the hand- 
writing have created many problems of deciphering and interpre- 
tation. These problems, as observed in the Preface by A. S. Fut- 
TON, Keeper of the Department of Oriental Printed Books and 
MSS of the British Museum, “ tested to the uttermost even the 
superb scholarship of M. Maspero,” who devoted much of his time 
to the task from 1920 to 1936 and “ treated his subject even more 
exhaustively than did his great predecessor Chavannes.” 

Maspero completed his study in 1936; publication, however, 
had to be postponed on account of financial and wartime diffi- 
culties. Because of Masprro’s tragic death in the meantime, 
several British and French scholars collaborated in one way 6r 


* London, 19538, pp. xii + 268, pls. 40. 
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another in the task of preparing the work for publication and 
seeing it through the press: Dr. Bruno Scurinpier, Dr. Arthur 
Watery, Dr. Willy Barucu, Mr. Henry McAteavy, M. Jacques 
GERNET, and Mrs. H. Wricur. 

In this volume, Masprro provided the reader with brilliant 
historical introductions to the five sites where the documents were 
found, namely, Tun-huang, Lou-lan, Turfan, the Tarim Basin, 
and Kharakhoto. He was particularly thorough in tracing names 
and terms connected with political, military, and other institu- 
tions. Special attention is called to the sections on horse adminis- 
tration under the Tang dynasty (pp. 87-92; 113-149), which 
constitute a major contribution. 

Most of the documents on paper had not hitherto been pub- 
lished, except for some reproductions in an article by ScHINDLER 
in Asta Major, New Series 1.2 (1949) .217-72. The majority of 
the documents on wood, however, had been published by CHana 
Feng ‘RJA in his Han Chin hsi-ch‘ui mu-chien hui-pien TEST 
Rie AC 5] 88s . This book was known to Masprro, although no copy 
of it ever reached him. In his “ Avant-propos ” (p. viii) MAsPEro 
remarks: 

Je ne puis me dispenser de mentionner l’aide que m’a apportée M. Tchang 
Fong, docteur de |’Université de Paris, grace & ses connaissances en palé- 
ographie, dans la lecture de certains passages difficiles des documents des Han 
et des Tsin; je regrette d’étre obligé d’ajouter que Monsieur Tchang m’a dégagé 
de toute reconnaissance personnelle en publiant luicméme en Chine, sans 
autorisation, les fiches des Han et des Tsin, en un ouvrage que je n’ai pu 
réussir & me procurer. 


In Cane Feng’s preface to his publication, he tells his own 
story which runs in essence as follows: When Cane Was study- 
ing in France, for two summers he had the opportunity to assist 
Maspero in the study of these documents. In the winter of 1925, 
when CHANG was about to return to China, Masprro presented 
to him a copy of Cuavannges’ Documents chinois together with 
photographs of the unprinted documents on wood, and made the 
fpllowing agreement with Cuane: “ These are things of China. 
If you wish to make them available to your countrymen after you 
return, it is up to you (#8 iit & is AO AF). But you should 
wait until my book is completed; then you and your countrymen 
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can make corrections and supplements. Don’t hurry to publish 
them first!” After he returned to China, CHana eventually 
showed the photographs to friends, who excitedly urged him to 
print them. Indirectly word even came from Wane Kuo-wei 
“EBAHE, saying that he would be willing to write a preface for 
such a publication. However, in those years of revolution and 
disturbance Cuane did not have the time or mind to devote to 
the documents. Finally, in 1930, he decided to publish his book 
in two parts. The first part reproduces documents from the Cua- 
VANNES volume and the second part the unpublished documents 
from Masprero. Cuan felt that in six years he had waited long 
enough, so he yielded to the urging of his friends and countrymen. 
In an oblique manner, Cuan also excused himself by repeating 
Masprro’s words “ If you wish to make them available to your 
countrymen after you return, it is up to you,” as if he were carry- 
ing out Masprro’s intention. The whole thing was an unhappy 
incident. 

The publication of the Maspero volume does not render 
Cuane’s book entirely useless. In the first place, Cuane’s deci- 
pherments sometimes differ from those of Masprro, and a com- 
parison is in order. In the second place, in some cases, the CHANG 
book reproduces original documents which are not included in 
the plates of the Masprro volume. The reproductions in CHAne’s 
book are in general inferior, but they are still useful as supple- 
mentary plates. 

Throughout the Masprro volume, we find numerous references 
to three earlier works on similar documents: CHAVANNES, Les 
documents chinois . . . , mentioned above; Lo Chen-yii #éte 
and Wane Kuo-wei, Liu-sha chui-chien tev Eh (in three chap- 
ters, 1914);* and August Conrapy, Die chinesischen Hand- 
schriften- und Kleinfunde Sven Hedins in Lou-lan (1920). So 
far as documents on wood are concerned, these books contained 


* Corrections and supplementary notes for the works of Cuavannes, Lo and Wana 
can be found in Ho Ch‘ang-ch‘ii~ Baw, “ Liu-sha chui-chien chiao-pu” Jip Yo 
RARE, T‘u-shu chi-k‘an fn) AEFI] 21 (1935) .1-18. 

Ho was the first scholar to use Han shu 49.14a to interpret the term t‘ien-t‘ien 
FFA which puzzled both Cuavannes and Wano Kuo-wei. It refers to sandy fields 
cleared and leveled by soldiers on the frontier to detect the trespassing of enemy forces. 
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all the comparable materials available to Maspero. Students of 
today are more fortunate, because the Han documents on wood 
discovered by the Sino-Swedish expedition in Chii-yen or Etsin- 
gol in 1927 have been published (1943-1944) by Professor Lao 
Kan 3% in his monumental work Chii-yen Han-chien k‘ao-shih 
LE GBE , comprising four volumes of deciphered texts and 
two volumes of critical comments.’ Professor Lao estimates that 
the Han wooden documents found by STEIN total only about one 
thousand pieces, whereas those discovered by the Sino-Swedish 
expedition number about ten thousand. As recently as 1944, the 
Chinese archaeologist Hs1a Nai 34 found in Tun-huang a few 
dozen fragmentary wooden documents of Han date.‘ Although 
the number is not large, their discovery gives rise to the hope 
that more documents may still be found in the Western Regions 
or other parts of China. 

As pointed out above, the documents contained in the MasPrro 
volume are not limited to the Han period but cover also Chin 
through Yiian times. This long period of coverage, and the diver- 
gent nature and fragmentary condition of the documents, make 
it practically impossible for a single reviewer to comment on the 
book in any thoroughgoing manner. Actually, it may take gener- 
ations of specialists to make all the necessary improvements in 
decipherment and annotation. In this article, I shall first discuss 
a few points of interest to students of general history. Next, I 
shall present a number of miscellaneous corrections and supple- 
mentary notes, including some valuable remarks on the recon- 


About one year later, the Japanese scholar Hanepa Akira 7 FA BA reached the same 
conclusion and published his article “ Tenden bengi” FAY BERE in Toydshi kenkyit 
HEE WAE 1 (1936) .548-546. Maspero (p. 7) adopted the interpretation of 
HAneEDA. 

® Toydshi kenkya 12.8 (1958) contains valuable studies on Han documents chiefly 
based on Lao’s book. I have not seen Téydshi kenkyi 13.7 (1955), which is advertised 
as another issue devoted to Han documents. 

“CYYY 19 (1948) .235-261. Among the documents found by Hsia, three pieces were 
made of bamboo. Among the several hundred documents in the CHAVANNES volume, 
twelve were on bamboo. Professor Lao Kan has kindly informed me that a small 
number of the Chii-yen documents were made of bamboo. Therefore, the term docu- 
ments on wood or wooden documents is used in this article only to cover the majority 
and not intended to be all-inclusive. The Han documents in the Masrero volume, 
however, appear to be all on wood. 


10 
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struction of foreign names, which Professor Francis W. CLEAVES 
has kindly supplied at my request. And I shall conclude with a 
list of misprinted characters. These mistakes appear to have been 
overlooked by the proofreaders; they are not likely to have existed 
in Masprro’s manuscript. 


1. Signals between Beacon Stations 


It is well known that a major function of the beacon stations 
on the frontier was to send and transmit signals of alarm on the 
discovery of enemy forces, or peaceful signals to report that all 
was quiet and normal. This was true not only in the Han period, 
but under the earlier Chou and Ch‘in dynasties and also in later 
times. The Han system of signals was discussed by CHAVANNES 
and Wana Kuo-wei, but many details remained unexplained— 
for instance, exactly what were the signals used during the day 
and those employed at night. On this point Masprro was able 
to improve on the studies of CHAvANNEs and Wang, chiefly be- 
cause he had available the following important document from 
Tun-huang (p. 27): 


No. 42 

hl ADELA MEGA ROE K AFAD LA 
SES. BBA — NAO | AABRAAYD LAER . MORE 
% M= EK AMO TAU EL. BER AT AL O | BSP EBS. eee 
PS LPE REE KEIRA AO. 


Quand en observant on voit des pirates au nombre d’un homme et plus 
pénétrer dans la Barriére, allumer une torche faite d’un fagot et élever deux 
signaux de fumée, ou, si c’est la nuit, deux flammes. Quand on voit plus de 
dix hommes 4 I’extérieur de la Barriére, allumer et élever comme pour un 
homme pénétrant (dans la Barriére) . 

Quand en observant on voit des pirates au nombre de plus de cent hommes, 
s’ils attaquent le poste, allumer une torche faite d’un fagot et élever trois 
signaux de fumée ou, la nuit, trois flammes. Quand ils sont moins (de cent) 
et plus de vingt, allumer et élever exactement comme pour cent hommes... . 

Quand les pirates entourent le poste, allumer et élever: le jour, élever l’ap- 
pareil de signalisation placé au-dessus du poste, la nuit élever la lampe .. . ; 
les autres postes ensuite en réponse allumeront et éléveront comme (le poste 
primitif) . 

1. 1 £& = 4B (cf. Introduction, p. 3) 

1.2H=-k 


1. 8 <f = FF, dans le sens d’entourer ff], comme les chasseurs entourent 
le gibier dans la battue de la chasse d’hiver. 
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This important document has been quoted by Cuana Feng 
and Lao Kan in their studies.’ There are some noteworthy dif- 
ferences in decipherment, although they do not affect greatly 
Masprro’s translation. For #, which appears several times in 
the document, CHane and Lao read #, which is synonymous, 
but a better reading. For 34+, Cuane and Lao read #4t “to 
the north of the Barrier,” which is not so good as “ outside the 
Barrier.” For AO, Cuane and Lao read 74% “it is necessary 
to raise [the signal] high.” This is reasonable, but the document 
is not clear enough to determine the reading. For XHA, Lao 
reads HHA which is a mistake. For #€%, Lao reads Mfr 
“ off-and-on flame [signal],” which is excellent. For the two other 
characters not deciphered either by Masprro or Cuane, Lao 
supplies the same character sn “ grade, rank,” which again is ex- 
cellent. In deciphering the difficult words, Lao had the help of 
parallel documents from Chii-yen. Lao interprets the “ off-and-on 
flame [signal] ” as torches held in the hands of a man who would 
alternatively stretch his arms laterally and then put them to- 
gether in front of him. I am inclined to take it to mean a torch 
that is alternatively raised and lowered on a pole. Anyway, 
Maspero’s translation as a lamp is not far off. 

The word feng # or # is traditionally interpreted as a smoke 
signal. From the Chii-yen documents, however, it is clear that 
feng also indicated a sail-like signal made of silk or other cloth, 
red and white in color. It was also known as piao # or feng piao. 
It was seven (Chinese) feet long and five feet wide and apparently 
was raised on a pole 30 feet high. Several sail-like signals were 
available at one beacon station. According to Lao Kan, these 
sail-signals were used along with the smoke signal, the latter 
to sound the alarm and the former to determine the degree or 
grade of the alarm. 

As observed by Lao in person, the Han beacon stations had 
only one chimney each and therefore could send out only one 
smoke signal at a time. The T‘ang towers had four chimneys each 


*Cuana Feng, Han Chin hsi-ch‘ui mu-chien hu-pien, p. $4. Lao Kan, Chii-yen 
Han-chien k‘ao-shih, kao-cheng 2.26b-31b, and his article in CYYY 19 (1948). 501-522. 
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and could issue one to four signals, making it unnecessary to use 
the sail-like signals. In the above document, the words #—x 
or = may be translated as “raise the smoke signal with 
two (or three) sail signals.” It is conceivable that the sail signal 
may have been used without a smoke signal. Probably it is in 
this sense that we should understand the word piao in the fol- 
lowing document from Tun-huang (p. 28): 


No. 47 
‘R BR / ARR / A PRR—W/...... 


. . . tambour; . . . 4 l’aurore, tambour une série; a l’heure du repas journa- 
lier, signaux, une série; a l’heure de midi, signaux, une série; . 


As correctly pointed out by Maspero in his introduction (p. 5), 
these were apparently peaceful signals. 

To sum up, we may say that in Han times the signals used 
between beacon stations included (1) the burning of firewood 
or faggots (##%) piled outside the tower, which applied both 
day and night; (2) the raising of smoke signals with sail-signals 
(3), during the day; (3) the raising of torch flame on a pole 
(2K) at night; (4) the use of “ off-and-on ” flame signal (#4 
4) when besieged at night; (5) the beating of the drum (3) ; and 
(6) the raising of the sail-signal (#) . The last two, and probably 
also (3), could be used as peaceful signals. 


2. Implements of Barbarian Iron 


Among the documents of Chin (Tsin) date from Lou-lan, we 
read on page 68: 


No. 200 
5 BARB 


. une grande scie en fer, hou. 


It is not clear how Maspero understood the word hou, since he 
supplied no comment on this document. There is no doubt that 
hou here means “ barbarian.” In the CHAVANNES volume there 
are three documents of similar nature, belonging to the same 
period, and from the same general area, to the north of Lop Nor: 
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No. 779 
CK) BI AMRA= FA Bk 

Pour faire suite 4 ce qui précéde, 395 béches des Hou, nouvellement recues. 

Le mot 7 désigne un instrument servant 4 creuser des canaux d’irrigation; 
il désigne aussi un pilon. Le premier sens doit vraisemblablement étre adopté 
parce que le mot ji] dans les fiches suivantes désigne le fer des Hou; il s’agit 
done d’un instrument en fer comme la béche, et non d’un instrument en bois 
comme le pilon. Comme me I’indique M. Stein, ces béches des Hou pour- 
raient étre les ketmans qui sont d’une forme commune dans le Turkestan 
Oriental, mais tout 4 fait inconnue dans les centres de civilisation chinoise. 


No. 780 
AK BU TABK ANGE Sh * FARK 
Pour faire suite 4 ce qui précéde, 16 petites scies en fer des Hou. 


Ici $Z ~p parait étre simplement |’équivalent de $% qu’on retrouve dans le 
No. 781. C’est peut-étre la représentation d’une prononciation locale. 


No. 781 
GR) BIBRA Ac 35 BeBe © 


Pour faire suite & ce qui précéde, 28 petites scies en fer des Hou.—L’une 
d’elles a été prétée au soldat Tchao ©; une autre. . . 


For 4 in No. 779, Wane Kuo-wei read i, i. e., “ the metal 
head of a spade-like instrument.” His comments (in Liu-sha 
chui-chien 2.44b) may be translated as follows: 


Hu was the name used from Wei and Chin times to refer to the various 
states in the Western Regions. These metal spade blades and the small saws 
in the two following documents were made in the Western Regions and 
therefore were called barbarian metal spade blades and barbarian-iron small 
saws. According to Han shu 96A.3b-4b and 96B.9a, Erh-ch‘iang if§5@ and 
Lou-lan both produced iron from their mountains and their people were able 
to cast weapons; the people of Chiu-tzu 4 #¥ knew how to cast metals. The 
Chin shu (?) and Sui shu [83.11b] both say that Chiu-tzu was rich in copper 
and iron. What was used in Lop Nor probably was iron from Lou-lan or 
Chiu-tzu. 


It is interesting to note that although in Former Han times 
China exported the technique of metal casting to such Inner 
Asian states as Ta-yiian and Wu-sun (Han shu 96A.18b; 70.17a) , 
by the Chin period the iron industry in parts of the Western 
Regions was already sufficiently developed to export implements 
back to the Chinese troops stationed on the frontier. 
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3. Silver and Copper Coins 


Among the documents concerning horse administration under 
the T‘ang dynasty (pp. 113-149), many deal with Ch‘ang-hsing 
ma %e4TK5 “long-journey horses,” or “ non-relaying post horses.” 
As a rule, when such a horse died in the stable or on a journey, 
its meat was to be sold and its skin sent to a government store- 
house. If the death took place in the desert where no purchaser 
could be found, the horse meat or even the skin could be aban- 
doned, but the part of the skin that bore the government brand 
was to be brought back as evidence. 

According to these documents, the payment received for the 
meat of a dead horse was two, three, four, or five coins. In two 
places (p. 120) the text says clearly ##28\3C “ two silver coins.” 
Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that these small numbers all 
referred to silver coins. In one case (p. 134), the price was SSE 
fh4# 3 “ fifty copper coins,” on which Masprro’s comment reads, 
“La somme est beaucoup plus élevée que le prix ordinaire de la 
viande des chevaux morts.” But this was not the only such case; 
in another place (p. 132) we find a similar price, “ sixty copper 
coins.” This escaped the attention of Masprro, who overlooked 
the character # and in his translation changed the sum to “6 
pieces de cuivre.” The date of these documents ranged from 669 
to 671. Apparently at that time the price of the meat of a dead 
horse on the north-western frontier was two to five silver coins 
or fifty to sixty copper coins. This also gives us some general idea 
about the ratio between silver and copper coins. In the financial 
account of a T‘ang monastery (No. 319, p. 154), it is recorded 
that a horse was purchased with thirty-five cash, presumably 
silver coins. 

It is well known that for long periods in history gold and silver 
coins circulated among peoples in Inner Asia. This is occasionally 
recorded in Chinese histories from Han times on. For records close 
to the T“ang period, the Sui shu (24.22b) tells us that in the sixth 
century, “in the prefectures of the Ho-hsi #J7§ area (to the west 
of the Yellow River) people sometimes used gold and silver coins 
from the Western Regions and the government did not prohibit 
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[their circulation].” ° The Chou shu (50.9b; 11a) mentions Kao- 
ch‘ang ®%& (Kharakhoja) and Chiu-tzu 4% (Kucha) as states 
where silver coins were used. Probably the silver coins mentioned 
in these documents on “long-journey horses” came from such 
states, whereas the copper coins were of Chinese origin. It is 
interesting to note that the two cases of fifty and sixty copper 
coins were for the meat of horses that died on their way to I-chou 
i] (Hami) , while the cases involving silver coins took place in 
Hsi-chou f4YH (Turfan) which was in the same area as Khara- 
khoja, with Kucha farther to the west. 

In Toéydshi kenkyi 10.3 (1948) 213-217, the Japanese scholar 
Fusiepa Akira #4 Xhas published a dozen documents on “ long- 
journey horses ” from the same general area but of a slightly later 
date, 719-722. From two documents dated 722, we learn that in 
Hsi-chou the meat of a dead donkey was sold for two hundred 
coins and (presumably) two taels of silver (the word for silver 
being not very clear in the document) and the meat of a dead 
horse for four hundred coins. Comparing these with the Masprro 
documents, one may conjecture that during the half century be- 
tween 669 and 719 there may have been a westward extension of 
the Chinese copper coin economy coupled with a decline in the 
purchasing power of the Chinese coins. On the other hand, if the 
reading for “two taels of silver” is correct, this may indicate a 
decline in the purchasing power of silver also, unless one silver 
coin was valued as much as a tael of silver, which seems unlikely. 
According to the T‘wng tien 38#% (Shih t'ung $ih ed., 10.59b-c) 
the normal official price for a tael of silver in China was two 
hundred copper coins in 737. The documents dated 722 seem to 
indicate a lower rate for silver on the frontier, perhaps around 
one hundred coins. 

Hvuane Wen-pi %3CH% in his T*u-lu-fan k‘ao-ku chi 48EF 
Fil , 1954, pp. 48-49, reports the discovery (in 1928) of a copper 
coin and a silver coin in the mouth of a corpse in an old tomb 
in Kharakhoja, probably assignable to the Tang period. The 
copper coin bears the characters K‘ai-yiian t‘ung-pao FATCIE 
#f, a typical legend of T‘ang coins. The silver coin is of non- 


° Etienne Bauazs, Le traité économique du ,, Souei-chou” (Leiden, 1958), p. 178. 
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Chinese origin. It has a diameter of 2.6 cm. and weighs about 
three grams. On the obverse is the bust of a king with a high 
nose and an elaborate crown. The bust is enclosed with a double 
circle which bears on its outer margin a star and a crescent on top, 
bottom, right and left. The reverse is obscure, and is ringed 
with a triple circle of which the outer margin is similarly marked 
by a star and a crescent in four places. According to a local 
mullah, the legend includes a date and the name of a king, show- 
ing that the coin was made in A. H. 28 (A. D. 648) under Mo-a- 
wei-yai BEMIS. 

Photographic reproductions of the silver coin and rubbings are 
supplied on page 53 of Huane’s book. It is apparent that the 
coin belongs to the typical type of Arab-Sassanian coins described 
and illustrated in A Catalogue of the Muhammadan Coins in the 
British Museum, 1941, by John Waker. The double circle on 
the obverse is broken on the top by the plumes of the crown, 
which Huane misunderstands to be horns. The reverse depicts in 
the center a Sassanian fire-altar with an attendant priest stand- 
ing on either side—which can still be made out from the rubbing. 
Mo-a-wei-yai undoubtedly refers to the Umaiyad Caliph Mu‘awiya 
ibn Abi Sufyan (A.H. 41-60, A.D. 661-680). The date A.H. 
28 is probably a mistake, but it seems quite possible that the 
silver coin was made in the seventh century. In old China, when 
a corpse was prepared for burial, it was the custom to place a 
gem or other valuables in the mouth. That a Muhammedan silver 
coin and a T“ang copper coin were used for this purpose indicates 
that both were valued and probably circulated in the area. 


4, Affidavit of Explanation 


In his decipherment of the documents on horse administration, 
in several instances Maspzro failed to identify the key terms pien 
it “argument,” hence “explanation,” and pien-chuang IK 
“ affidavit of explanation ” because the character pien appears in 
a cursive and variant form. This may be illustrated by his trans- 
lation of the comments made by an official on a report concerning 
the death of a long-journey horse (pp. 136-138) : 
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No. 301 FERRI ZEEE 
FA, RG As FPR LA FS Le 
SEAR PRES FAS 
ik * 

Un cheval solide et qui n’est pas malade, quand il est envoyé en course, 
comment pourrait-il étre déclaré mort? Ce doit étre que le palefrenier |’a fait 
courir; ¢’est pourquoi maintenant il est mort causant une perte (a |’admini- 
stration). Ordre 4 la sous-préfecture de poursuivre le palfrenier et de l‘obliger 
a payer le prix du cheval. 

(Signé:) Lien-yu 

The first two characters should read JU2¢ “ originally it was ” 
instead of J€4 “solide.” The two characters mistaken for a 
signature Lien-yii should read sung-pien 723i “ send an explana- 
tion.” It happens that among the officials mentioned in another 
document (p. 141), there seems to be a certain Cu‘ENG Lien-yii 
Fei, and the occurrence of that name tended to mislead 
Maspero in his decipherment. 

The character does look alike #, but it is a cursive form of 
= or ¥ or @, variant forms of pien fi. According to Pei shih 
(34.29a) , people in the Northern Wei period created several new 
characters or new forms of old characters based on a kind of folk 
etymology, thus: 295 2% (=) , RF ( =) —chiao yen, i.e., 
“clever speech,” makes pien “ explanation;” wen tzu, i.e., “a 
literary son,” makes hsiieh “ scholarship.” For other new forms 
created under the Northern Dynasties, cf. Yen-shih chia-hsiin 
BAK RI] (SPPY ed.) 7.8b. These new characters prevailed dur- 
ing the T‘ang period. In Swi shu 58, there is the biography of a 
Liv Pien written as #1. These variant forms of pien are par- 
ticularly common in Buddhist manuscripts. These facts have been 
noted by such Sung scholars as Sune Ch‘i Ai8 and Wane Ying-lin 
ERE BR 

Actually, the compound pien-chuang ¥#AK is correctly deci- 
phered by Maspero in documents No. 305 and 306, although not 
clearly translated. Presumably, the character pien appears in its 
ordinary form in these two documents. But in documents No. 301, 


7Sune Ch'i, Sung Ching-wen pi-chi REL MARE (Jung-yiian ts‘ung-shu RAE 
3 af ed.) b.Sa; Wane Ying-lin, K‘un-hsiich chi-wen PR&SREBA (SPPY ed.) 20.39b. 
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302 and 308, the character is invariably misconstrued to be yii, 
altogether six times. 

According to the T‘ang penal code,’ if a case involved penal 
servitude, exile, or death penalty, the criminal should be asked 
to sign a fu-pien SR%# to indicate that he accepted the verdict 
and wanted no further argument or explanation. Such a docu- 
ment is known as fu-pien wen-chuang Akjat3CAK in the Yiian tien- 
chang 3CHR% (12.4a). The signing of such a document deprives 
the criminal of any right of appeal. Apparently, the pien-chuang 
and the fu-pien wen-chuang were related to the same concept of 
argument, explanation, and appeal. 

The following miscellaneous corrections and supplementary 
notes are by no means exhaustive, for without reproductions of 
all the documents a thorough checking is impossible. I have 
included only corrections which are fairly certain. Misprinted 
characters are listed after the notes. 


Page 9, line 7: For Yen-hou /Ki] read Ya-hou (also page 11, 
line 3). Here JK = JE “to suppress.” 
Page 14, No. 3: For /# read 1@. (This may be a misprint.) 
Page 32, No. 64: For H# read #41, “do not echo (the 
signals) .” Masprro mistook T‘ien-ho to be the name of a beacon 
station. 
Page 80, No. 257: For 34/AWGE read Si MURARE. 
Page 80, No. 259: The fragmentary text not identified by 
Maspero is from the 7'so chuan, the 25th year of Duke Hsiang. 
Page 81, No. 261: For WiSi read MUG . 
For #8— read #2. 
For BERYE read IY . 
Page 93, No. 263: For Wdi2=% read U4n2E% “ gather the 
sheep and horses ” not “ recevoir 10 moutons ” (p. 94). 
Page 112, No. 293: For 424% read =£%% “ person (s) in charge ” 
not “ étudiant, originaire ”. 
Page 135, No. 299: The character JT is misread 4T twice in 
this document. JT&& “catties (of meat, etc.) and sheets (of 


* Ku Tang-lit su-i ARETE G RHE (SPTK ed.) 30.11b-12a. 
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skin) ” are used here as combined units. The practice of adding 
together figures of different units in a combined form was com- 
mon in T‘ang and Sung times. For instance, T“ung tien (Shih- 
t‘ung ed.) 6.34a estimates the regular revenue from 748 to 755 at 
an annual total of something over 52,200,000 %?#EHRA, com- 
bined units of hemp cloth, silk cloth, silk floss, cash, and grain. 

Page 155, No. 322: For OMiim read MH HIM. 

Page 159, No. 334: For * #0 read ABH. 

For *@7BH read AHH. 


The meaning of the terms ch‘ang-t‘ien and pu-t‘ien is obscure. 
Maspero’s interpretation that ch‘ang-t‘ien perhaps refers to 
ch‘ang-chu tien tifEH “terres inaliénables” (of a temple) (p. 
135) remains to be proved. From a T‘ang document in the col- 
lection of the Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften in Berlin 
(T IL T301) published by Nasa Toshisada MAI in Rekishi 
to chiri FES! £ AFL 33.1 (1934) 70, it is clear that ch‘ang-t‘ien 
and pu-t‘ien were two kinds of yung-yeh tien 72H (“ perma- 
nent-property land”) in contrast to k‘ou-fen tien HH 
(“ mouth-share land ”) . 

Page 161, No. 343: The compound 7EF is transcribed as a 
place name. It probably should be translated “ taxpayer.” 

Page 164, No. 354: For #€#H read AeA. 

Page 198, No. 481: For #@#338 read #3334, “ irrigation 
canals under jurisdiction ” not “ du canal Kai-kouan.” 

The following notes were formulated at my request by Pro- 
fessor Francis W. CLEAVEs: 

The reconstruction of the foreign names—Mongolian, Turkish, 
Hsi-Hsia, etc.—in the documents of the section entitled “ Docu- 
ments de l’époque des Yuan” (pp. 197-231) will require long 
and careful study. A few preliminary remarks may, perhaps, be 
useful to such an undertaking. 

Page 200, No. 484: Touo-la-yi is probably the Mongolian Dolai 
(= Télat) < Taulai “ Hare.” 

Page 201, No. 490: The name 7%4*, transcribed Hou-sin-, is, as 
a matter of fact, complete as it stands. Cf. the Yiian shih pei- 
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wang-lu FCS GiB (39b3-4) in the Hsiieh-hai lei-pien, ts‘e 28, 
1-45, where of the two examples given one is the name of a son 
of the famous Sai-tien-ch‘th HAF (“ Seyyid Edjell”). It is the 
Persian-Arabic Husain. Cf., e.g., A. Visstmre, Recherches sur 
les Musulmans chinois par le Commandant d’Ollone, ete. (Paris, 
1911), p. 39, n. 2, for E. Buocuet’s reconstruction “ Housein.” 
Cf. also the transcription Hé3¢ Hu-hsien in a text cited by Paul 
PELLIOT on page 116 of his posthumous article “Le Hoja et le 
Sayyid Husain de |’Histoire des Ming” in TP 38 (1948) .81-292. 

Page 202, No. 492: For P‘ie (k‘i?) -lie-mi-che read Pie-k‘i-lie- 
mi-che (the character ¥') being inadvertently omitted in the 
printed text), which is Bekilemis (~Begilmis, etc.) , not Bilmis. 
For a discussion of the name cf. Paul Petuior and Louis Hampsis, 
Histoire des campagnes de Gengis khan, ete. (Leiden, 1951) , pp. 
357-358. 

As for other names in the same document, Yi-lien (#2) is an 
error for Yi-sow (28), which is the Mongolian Yisii(n) (~Yesii{n]) 
“Nine.” The name #3£@O is unquestionably the name | | | * 
found in Document No. 499 on page 203 below. The name FJ 
tkAL3XZ left untransliterated, is the Mongolian Ari[y] Temiir 
“Pure Iron.” 

Page 203, No. 498: In Ti Sai-yin, Timur, Ti which is merely 
the adjectival suffix -ti (cf. . . . #49 in Document No. 537 on 
page 215 below) must be separated from Sai-yin, Timur which, 
constituting but a single name, must be reconstructed as Sayin 
Temiir (“ Good Iron”). Cf. also Document No. 537 on page 215 
below. 

Page 210, No. 515: A-lou is Aru[y]. 

Page 211, No. 517: Yi-sou is probably Yisii(n) (~Yesiin) 
“ Nine.” 

Page 211, No. 518: For . . . mi-che-ta-hai-ta read . . . mi- 
che Ta-hai Ta, i.e., . . . mis Daya (= Tayai) (“Uncle”) Da 


Page 211, No. 520: For “Timur” read “ Temiir.” Ye-souen 
is the Mongolian Yesiin (“ Nine”). 
Page 217, No. 548: Pou-houa is the Mongolian Buga (“ Bull ”). 
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Page 218, No. 550: Pou-yen in the name Pou-yen Ti-eul-kong 
is Buyan (<< Sanskrit Punya) . 

Page 218, No. 552: Li Ta-p‘ou-t‘ai is Li Daputai (= Tabudat) . 
Tabudai is a word formed from Tabun “ Five ” by means of the 
suffix -dai and means “ The ‘ Five.’ ” 

Page 218, No. 554: Ye-sien T‘ie-mou-eul is the Mongolian Esen 
Temiir (“ Healthy Iron”). 

To resume my own comments, the following is a list of what I 
consider to be misprinted characters. Many of them may have 
resulted from copyist’s errors. In the case of a document, when 
Maspero’s translation indicates correct decipherment in the places 
in question, the mistakes apparently were not his. 

Page 2, line 12: For taiilread BsBH (also twice, page 8, line 1). 

Page 2, line 29: For Hts read fib. 

Page 3, line 24: For AfiDIA read Btia (also page 15, line 8). 

Page 3, line 28: For #¢-- read #-E. 

Page 3, line 36: For #4 read ti#&, 

Page 8, line 7: For %& read 1% (also several times on this page 
and many times in other places of the book) . 

Page 9, line 28: For Mk read takk, 

Page 12, line 33: For 17% read Ib, 

Page 14, No. 3: For #42 read #i-. (Masprro uses “ donner ” 
in his translation.) 

Page 36, No. 87: For # read 7) (twice) . 

Page 76, No. 215: For 5 read Sé. 

Page 87, line 19: For fi read i. 

Page 95, No. 264: 

Line 2: For 4E@ 87 read EX MBI. 

Line 3: For 4 read fil 

After line 6, add line 7 which reads PMR EH 
24 BP SFE 

Line 9: For A read %. 

Line 15: For #7 read ik. 
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Line 17: For & read %. 
Line 18: For —A read f@—A. 
Page 102, No. 272: For @ read #9. 
Page 119, note to line 5: For % read & 
Page 135, No. 299: 
Line 3: For SF read &*F. 
Line 7: For StF read ERE, 
Page 172, line 2: For 4LR6# read FLAUE. 
Page 172, No. 377: For mit& read mf (thrice; also twice, 
page 173, No. 378) . 
Page 185, No. 444: For 4:4 read 47). 
Page 198, No. 481: 
Line 4: For #3 read #3. 
Line 6: For #48 read ltHIE®. 
Line 7: After KBI7X add JERARILATRBAES. 














CHIKAMATSU’S SATIRE ON THE DOG SHOGUN 
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In seventeenth and eighteenth century Japan few forms of 
activity were as hazardous as the writing of political satire. The 
regime of the Tokucawa shoguns was a military dictatorship 
which considered its survival to depend upon preserving the 
political monopoly of the family and its adherents and maintain- 
ing the social privileges of the samurai class. It ruthlessly sup- 
pressed political criticism; it safeguarded itself with a network 
of censors, secret police, and informers; it even forbade private 
authors to discuss events involving the ruling class more recently 
than the sixteenth century. 

Since such measures were strictly enforced, it would seem im- 
probable that anyone would dare to write political satire. To 
discount the possibility entirely, however, would be to under- 
estimate the wit and impudence of the newly-risen class of towns- 
men, or chdnin. 

It was this enterprising group which reaped most of the profits 
of the rapidly expanding economy of the seventeenth century. 
Deprived of political and social opportunities by a system of social 
stratification which reserved these privileges for the samurai, the 
townsmen devoted their energies to making money and spending 
it conspicuously. The resultant outburst of cultural activity illu- 
strates their taste and their repressions. Their woodblock prints, 
costumes, music, theater and literature were gaudy, graphic, 
earthy, uninhibited. Infusion of such high spirits into the arts 
produced the racy anecdotes of Inara (or Inara) Saikaku JPR 
BH#3 (1642-1693) and the romantic tragedies of CurkaMaATSsU 
Monzaemon SFY ZEHIFY (1653-1725) . 

For half a century, scripts for the puppet and kabuki theaters 
flowed from the brush of Curkamartsv, the dominant playwright 
of the Tokugawa period. His domestic plays—mainly love suicides 
—were the invention of the latter part of his career. The bulk of 


159 
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his work consisted of five-act history plays, replete with pag- 
eantry and bombastic language, which dealt with noble and heroic 
figures of the past. These dramas did not strive for historical 
accuracy. To make a story more interesting CuikaMATSU would 
readily jumble legend with fact, fabricate events, scramble chron- 
ology, or change the names of his characters. He made the sa- 
murai of the past speak and act like men of his own day, and he 
inserted elements from contemporary society such as scenes cast 
in townsmen’s shops or prostitutes’ quarters.’ 

In his so-called history plays, Chikamatsu occasionally made 
oblique references to recent scandals involving high personages, 
cloaking his satire by transferring the events to an earlier century 
and changing the names of the characters accordingly. The most 
successful camouflage was to fuse a contemporary with an his- 
torical figure, mixing current with past events of various periods, 
until anyone with any historical sense was quite befuddled, as 
were, apparently, the censors. 

The daring inclusion of forbidden material and the ingenious 
disguises and deceptions which can be found in a number of 
CHIKAMATSU’s dramas, were undoubtedly intended primarily to 
give another dimension of interest. In several instances, however, 
his device went beyond playful wit, and contained the sting of 
political satire. In a play he wrote in 1703, for example, he re- 
ferred obliquely to Tokucawa Tsunayoshi f@JI|#79 (1646-1709) , 
a shogun notorious in the popular view for his extravagance, 
debauchery, and perhaps, insanity. Within the title of this work, 
Saimyéji-dono hyakunin j6r6 SAF BA ALO * [Lord Saimydji 
and the Hundred Noble Ladies]|,’ he included the name of a set of 


*It was the expanding of such up-to-date episodes which led to the development 
of the domestic plays. For recent translations and discussions of the most famous of 
Chikamatsu’s history plays (jidaimono REE) and domestic plays (sewamono 
key) respectively, cf. Donald L. Keene, The Battles of Coxinga, Chikamatsu’s 
Puppet Play, Its Background and Importance [= Cambridge Oriental Series No. 4], 
London, 1951, and my The Love Suicide at Amijima, A Study of a Japanese Domestic 
Tragedy by Chikamatsu Monzaemon [=Harvard-Yenching Institute Monograph Series, 
Volume 15], Cambridge, 1953. 

*For the text of the play see Fusm Otoo FEFf ZH , ed., Chikamatsu zenshi 
VERA (hereafter Cz), (Osaka, 1927) 10.333-424. For a discussion of the play 


* The character is similar in form to 3) but with JA at the left instead of &. 
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sensational paintings done a few years earlier called “ Hyakunin 
joro,” or “ A Hundred Noble Ladies,” but also a homonym of “ A 
hundred prostitutes.” In one picture Tsunayoshi is depicted 
poling a boat while his favorite mistress, Oden, played a drum. 
(It was probably for this act of lese majesty that the artist, known 
best under his later name of Hanasusa Itché %—#" [1652-1724], 
was banished in 1699 * to Miyake-jima =“E5% in the Izu Islands, 
where he remained until after Tsunayoshi’s death.) The prin- 
cipal female character in the latter part of the play was named 
Oren, and in other ways Cu1kamatsu indicated her identity with 
Oden. 

The best illustration, however, is the puppet play, Sagami 
nyidé sembiki inu tHRAEFER [The Sagami Lay Monk and 
the Thousand Dogs], first performed in 1714 in Osaka, which con- 
tained satirical passages directed against Tsunayoshi, who had 
died but five years earlier. Although not as distinguished as a 
literary work as many of his other dramas, it is the most interest- 
ing example of his satire. 

Tsunayoshi was at heart a reformer intent on humanizing his 
people, whom he considered to have been barbarized by centuries 
of military traditions. His good intentions, however, often led him 
to impractical and extreme measures which have made him a con- 
troversial figure with Japanese historians, regarded by some as 
wise, by others as of average intelligence, and by still others as 
akin to the T‘ang Emperor Hsiian-tsung %%? (685-762) , who 
is characterized as “ first wise but afterwards foolish.” * After be- 
coming shogun in 1680 he attempted to infuse the spirit of Con- 
fucian benevolence and Buddhist compassion into the people, 
taking praiseworthy steps to improve jail conditions and prescrib- 
ing kind treatment for abandoned children and sick travellers. In 
1685 he issued the first of a series of laws prohibiting cruelty to 


see Krrant Hogin AE PEY, ed., Dai Chikamatsu zenshi KULPEAIE (1922), 
2.161-186. 

*The date 1673 given by Taxexosnt Yosoburo, The Economic Aspects of the 
History of the Civilization of Japan (London, 1930), 2.222, is in error. The date in the 
lunar calendar, twelfth month of the fifteenth year of Genroku JCifPR corresponds to 
the beginning of 1699. 

* TAKEKOSHI, op. cit., 2.200. 
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animals, the so-called jérui awaremi no rei AER AT (laws of 
compassion for living things), which became increasingly strin- 
gent. It was forbidden to kill any living thing, even birds or shell- 
fish, for food. During one period, at least, it was illegal to use 
horses as beasts of burden. To kill a dog or cat, even accidentally, 
brought banishment or capital punishment. The world became 
safer for animals, but the toll of human life was considerable. 
Perhaps because the shogun had been born in the zodiacal year 
of the dog, the laws protecting the canine family were the most 
extreme, earning Tsunayoshi the epithet of Inu Kubi KAA, 
“Dog Shogun.” The height of the fantasy was reached in cen- 
suses and other official registers which recorded the color, sex, 
owner, birth and death of every dog. As such laws remained in 
effect for twenty-four years, the dog population increased so 
greatly in numbers and audacity as to pose a serious problem. If 
one of these beasts disappeared, its owner could be punished on 
suspicion of negligence or foul play, and many accounts tell of men 
imprisoned or executed for crimes, actual or alleged, against dogs. 
To care for strays four large enclosures were built, accommodat- 
ing a total of fifty thousand animals, and a special dog tax, the 
inu-buchi Kikt¥ (“dog ration”) was exacted from the citizens 
of Edo to assure the strays a generous diet. The laws which had 
begun as humanitarian measures resulted in tyranny when strictly 
applied by officials of feudal mentality. The reader should perhaps 
be reminded that these are the historical facts and not the satire.” 
Considering the animal laws to be among his most important 
accomplishments, Tsunayoshi particularly requested his heir 
Ienobu # (1662-1712) to do his utmost as a filial duty to 
insure their preservation for a century. When the shogun died in 
1709, however, Ienobu made a statement to the corpse before the 
. burial, explaining the necessity of repealing the laws immediately. 
It is hardly surprising that Curkamarsu yielded to the tempta- 
tion to satirize Tsunayoshi’s dog laws in one of his history plays. 


*For discussions of Tsunayoshi’s animal laws, see Kurita Mototsugu 32 fA IC 
KR, “Inu kubé ron: Jérui awaremi no rei no kenkya,” Chio shidan Wsth iy 
1(1920)3.10-17, 4.23-27, 5.11-17; and his Edo jidai shi 1 AilRR EE #8 [= Ség6 Nihonshi 
taker $24 AA HB KH9) (1927), 1.605-613. 
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The Sagami Lay Monk and the Thousand Dogs is ostensibly 
about H6s6 Takatoki 4t(ki4F (1303-1333), a military dictator 
nearly four centuries earlier, who occupied a position roughly 
analogous to that of Tsunayoshi as military overlord of all Japan. 
He too controlled the country from a bakufu, or feudal head- 
quarters, in the East, heedless of the political rights of the Im- 
perial family. Takatoki was ninth in the line of H6s6 regents, 
who had usurped the dictatorial powers of the Kamakura shogun, 
who themselves had usurped the political prerogatives of the Em- 
peror. With the violent termination of his period of misrule ° 
and dissipation in 1333, administrative power was restored mo- 
mentarily to the Imperial government of Emperor Go-Daigo % 
Bim (1288-1339) . 

The Toxucawa shogun and the H6s6 regent, separated by 
centuries, had in common a mania for dogs. Tokugawa Tsuna- 
yoshi saved them, whereas H6s6 Takatoki had collected fighting 
dogs, which he had slaughter each other in mammoth dogfights. 
Undeterred by this incongruity, Cu1kAMatsu projected material 
from Tsunayoshi’s measures into Takatoki’s and fused the two 
unpopular rulers into a single character, achieving a high con- 
centration of reprehensible characteristics. 

The central theme of The Sagami Lay Monk and the Thousand 
Dogs is the rise of the forces loyal to the Emperor Go-Daigo in 
1333, the downfall of Takatoki and the destruction of the Kama- 
kura bakufu. Rather than entangle the reader in the complicated 
threads of intrigue and the tedious vicissitudes in the Imperial 
fortunes which are dramatized, I shall describe only those inci- 
dental parts of the work which are useful for the consideration of 
political satire involving Tsunayoshi. The play opens with a 
denunciation of unvirtuous rulers, brands Takatoki as a usurper 
and an immoral dictator, and plunges at once into his passion for 
dogfights. Although all of this material is directly related to 


* Although Takatoki is popularly thought of as the last Hos6 regent (shikken ®% 
#E ), in actuality he resigned that office in 1826 and was succeeded by two co-regents 
whom he dominated. By this time, however, the real leadership of the Kamakura 
bakufu had passed into the hands of the NacasakI fe ilj family. Takatoki is referred 
to frequently as Sagami because he once held the title Governor of Sagami. Upon his 
retirement as shikken he became a nyiidé, “lay monk.” 
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Takatoki, occasional phrases, as well as the amount of attention 
given to dogs, may perhaps be considered to allude to Tsunayoshi. 
The Tokugawa shogun is clearly involved later, when Cu1ka- 
MATSU ridicules the respect the officials pay to dogs and lampoons 
some of Tsunayoshi’s provisions for their welfare. The most ob- 
vious contemporary elements are the use of official positions 
which existed only under Tsunayoshi, and the introduction of the 
most celebrated Confucian scholar-official of the day in the person 
of a dog. A final point will be to consider the loyalist theme and 
assess what relevance it may have to the times of Tsunayoshi and 
the playwright. 

The opening lines of the drama, composed of phrases lifted from 
several different passages in the classic Mencius, constitute a 
Confucian denunciation of a bad ruler. It is evident from the 
start that Curkamatsu has the serious intention of denouncing 
a ruler, identified by the title of the play as the Sagami lay monk, 
Takatoki. The play begins: 

Mencius said to King Hui of Liang: “In your kitchen there is fat meat, 
but on the wilds there are those who have died of famine. This is a ruler 
leading on beasts to devour men.? Why should the people take sides with him? 
If, being sparing in the use of punishments and fines, and making the taxes 


and levies light, you will dispense a benevolent government; ® the people will 
progress and will be able to defeat strong mail and sharp weapons.” ® 


The mention of punishments and taxes, applicable more to Tsuna- 
yoshi than to Takatoki, might be considered in the light of what 
follows in the play as an oblique reference to Tsunayoshi. Both 
rulers can be accused of giving beasts the food needed by men— 
the failure to distinguish between men and beasts. On this sub- 


7 Cz 10.333. To illustrate the manner in which Curkamatsu drew upon Mencius, 
I have followed whenever possible the diction (though not necessarily the spelling) of 
James Leccer’s translation, The Chinese Classics, vol. 2 (Oxford, 1895). Cf. p. 133, 
line 6: “ Mencius then said, ‘In your kitchen there is fat meat; in your stables there 
are fat horses. But your people have the look of hunger, and on the wilds there are 
those who have died of famine. This is leading on beasts to devour men.’ ” 

8 Ibid., p. 185, line 1: “‘‘ If your Majesty will indeed dispense a benevolent govern- 
ment to the people, being sparing in the use of punishments and fines, and making the 
taxes and levies light, so causing that fields shall be ploughed deep . . .’” 

® Ibid., p. 135, line 8: “‘. . . you will then have a people who can be employed, with 
sticks which they have prepared, to oppose the strong mail and sharp weapons of the 
troups of Ch‘in and Ch‘i.’” 
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ject, Mencius is quoted again a few pages further on: “ Dogs and 
swine eat the food of men, but [he] does not make any restric- 
tions.” *° Curkamatsu adapts Mencius again in the first line of 
Act 2 for moral censure, and then continues with criticism of 
the ruler: 


The park of King Wen [Wan] was seventy square 7i [li]; yet the people 
considered it small.1t The state of affairs at Kamakura on the lands of the 
stupid general which were too large, is that the Sagami lay monk has become 
more and more fond of dogs. A dog enclosure stockade eight square cho 1* 
was made at Yui-ga-hama,'* and from the day the construction was completed, 
there arrived several thousand foreign dogs and Japanese dogs, presented by 
the greater lords and lesser lords and sent by the Shinté priests and Buddhist 
priests of [shrines and temples holding] red-seal lands, who entrusted them 
to his humor, believing that their [dogs] would be second to none. They 
faced the sun of the Shu mountains and their voices howling toward the 
treetops were tumultuous.1# 


It is not commonly known whether or not Takatoki had large 
dog stockades, but those of Tsunayoshi were notorious. 

The reference to Takatoki’s fondness for dogfights early in Act 
1 is followed in Act 2 by a description of the preparation and 
staging of one of these spectacles. Almost all of the elements in 


1° Cz 337. Cf. Leacr’s Mencius, p. 132: “‘ Your dogs and swine eat the food of 
men, and you do not make any restrictive arrangements.’ ” 

1 Cz 352. Mencius, pp. 153-154: 
1. The king Hsiian of Ch‘i asked, ‘Was it so, that the park of king Wan contained seventy 
square li?’ Mencius replied, ‘It is so in the records.’ 
2. ‘Was it so large as that?’ exclaimed the king. ‘ The people,’ said Mencius, ‘ still looked on 
it as small.’ The king added, ‘ My park contains only forty square li, and the people still look on 
it as large. How is this?’ ‘The park of king Wan,’ was the reply, ‘ contained seventy square 
i, but the grass-cutters and fuel-gatherers had the privilege of entrance into it; so also had 
the catchers of pheasants and hares. He shared it with the people, and was it not with 
reason ‘that they looked on it as small?’ 
3. ‘When I first arrived at the borders of your kingdom, I inquired about the great prohibitory 
regulations, before I would venture to enter it; and I heard, that inside the barrier-gates there 
was a park of forty square li, and that he who killed a deer in it, was held guilty of the same 
crime as if he had killed a man.—Thus those forty square Ji are a pitfall in the middle of the 
kingdom. Is it not with reason that the people look upon them as large? ’ 


224 cho WJ is a thirty-sixth of a ri WH. I am rendering Curxkamatsu as the 
ambiguous classical Chinese is interpreted: “square ri” rather than “ri square ”. 

23 'Yui-ga-hama ei Bineel (called Yui-no-hama by Chikamatsu) is the beach just 
south of Kamakura. 

14 Chinese literature mentions that in Shu 7] (Szechwan) the mountains are high 
and rains frequent, so that on the rare occasion on which the sun appears, the dogs 
find it strange and bark. Cf., e.g., Liu Tsung-yiian WIC (773-819) , Tseng-kuang 
chu-shih yin-pien T'ang Liu hsien-sheng chi HAR RER GAH PIGEAR (SPTK 


ed., 1922) 34.2b-3a. 
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the description are drawn from the Taiheiki K#it, a popular 
military epic of the late 14th century. Although more dramatic 
than accurate, it is, for want of a better, the fullest account of the 
upheavals of the 1330’s. The adaptation of material from this 
source, reliable in the eyes of CHrkKAMATSU’s contemporaries, lent 
an air of veracity to the play. Concerning Takatoki’s enthusiasm 
for dogfights the play says: 


. . . loving curiosities to excess, he amuses himself with dogfights, and by 
sending orders to the greater and lesser lords, gathers various dogs. During 
the month there are six days of dogfights. As food for them there are prepared 
delicacies of fish and fowl. These dogs wear collars of gold and silver, pearls 
and jewels, and are clothed in damask and brocade. Although they swarm all 
through Kamakura, they may not be struck or driven away. [When they pass] 
travellers dismount, farmers drop their plows, and all people squat like dogs 
[before them].15 


When Takatoki gives the order to his subordinates to make the 
preparations for a dogfight, 


. . - quickly they adorn [the dogs] with large tassels, small tassels, five-colored 
tassels and leashes of gold, silver, pearls and jewels . . . several thousand 
dogs '* . . . The time is the third day of the third month of the third year 
of Genk6é (1333). The fighting dogs in two camps are held in check. The 
coteries of greater and lesser lords, of direct retainers and outside lords, are 
seated lined up on the broad veranda or sit at ease along the edge of the court 
to watch. When the time comes many dogs adorned with damask and brocade 
are led forth from the two camps. At the same moment their leashes are cut 
loose, they are driven into the enclosure, and passing each other and inter- 


15 Cz 352. 
16 Cz 362. Cuikamatsu drew on kan 5 of the Taiheiki; cf. Nihon bungaku taikei 


HA AZAKHF, 17(1982), 1.116. Concerning Takatoki it says: 


. .. there was no end to his increasing love of curiosities. One time when there were some 
dogs gathered in the court, he saw them fighting. This monk thought it amusing and his love 
for this went to his very marrow. Then he sent orders to the provinces; in some cases in 
collecting levies and taxes he asked for dogs, and in others he addressed noble houses and 
feudal houses, seeking them. The constables and governors of the various provinces and his 
coterie of greater lords of the various fiefs [each] reared ten or twenty and sent them to 
Kamakura. To feed them fish and fowl were used, and to tie them [leashes?/collars?] were inlaid 
with gold and silver. These expenses were extremely great. On days when they were taken 
along the roads in palanquins, even travellers who were hurrying dismounted from their horses 
and knelt before them; and villagers laboring in the fields were taken for corvée to carry 
{the palanquins]. Since this amusement [of the Sagami lay monk] was not a minor one, 
extraordinary dogs sated with meat and clothed in brocade filled all Kamakura, as many as four 
or five thousand. During the month there were twelve days designated as dogfight days. 


One of Chikamatsu’s phrases was drawn from a description on an earlier page of 
the Tathetki (1.114) concerning Sagami’s love of dengaku FH #8 actors: “... (on 
them) he lavished gold, silver, pearls and jewels, and they were adorned with damask, 
silk, gauze, brocade and embroidery.” 
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mingling, they bite and are bitten, and their howls are such as would startle 
Brahma, [cause] the river gods to leap out of their abodes, and shatter the 
center of the earth.17 The handlers to the left and right wave and wave their 
gold and silver flags, strike the enclosure, and time after time drive them 
back in to join the fight. Some have their vitals chewed away, and many 
die on the spot. Others have their tails eaten off or their legs injured and flee. 
Blood flows and gushes about, the corpses pile up in heaps. When the fan of 
victory is raised, the handlers enter the enclosure and, separating the dogs, 
lead them back to their sides. [This spectacle is] conduct unheard of in earlier 
ages. The lay monk Takatoki, carried away by this pleasure, tips down 
several cups.7® 


These passages adapted from the Taiheiki can pertain, of 
course, only to Takatoki. The definite references to Tsunayoshi 
in the passages quoted thus far are to be found only in a few un- 
obtrusive sentences. His connection with the play becomes more 
obvious in those passages which satirize the excessive respect 
shown dogs by order of the ruler. An example is the following, 
when the daughter of a leading feudal lord, riding in a palanquin 
along a highway, encounters a procession coming down the road: 


At this moment from the direction of Gory6-no-miya comes what appears 
to be [the procession of] a middle-rank lord or greater lord with banners flying 
. .. In a palanquin with gold poles and blinds on all four sides, on a five- 
colored cushion with crimson tassels rides a dog mottled like a fox. The 
samurai on foot and the foot-soldiers shout sternly: “ Here, here, an honorable 
dog is passing. Put down your palanquin and dismount. You won’t get out? 
You won’t get out? Unless you get out we'll smash that palanquin and drag 
you out.” 1° 


The lord’s daughter’s train is led by a samurai named Gisuke 
#5) , who rushes forward to resist this demand and grapples with 


17 Cz 362-363. Cf. Tatheiki 1.116: 
The coteries of greater lords, the direct retainers and outside lords, were seated lined up in the 
hall or sat at ease along the edge of the court to watch. At a moment two camps of dogs of 
one or two hundred each were released and came together; intermingling they chased each other 
and encountered each other, first on top, then underneath, and their sounds as they bit each 
other resounded to the heavens and shook the earth. 


Many other passages from this and other parts of the Taiheiki were reworked 
and used by Cuixmatsu in this play (see, for example, note 37). CuikAMATsU may 
also have used the account in kan 12 of Asat Ryoi 4F- TH (1640-1709) , Kama- 
kura Hojo kudaiki RE ALPEILFGRE . Teikoku bunko #7 BQ 3C Ji (1894) 17.983-984. 
Asat follows his account of the dogfight with an integral quotation of the Mencius 
passage in note 7. 

8 Cz 368. 
Cz 342. 
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the dog’s attendants. Then the Dog Commissioner (Inu bugy6 
K44F) comes forward, shouting: 

“ Whose retainer are you, brawling like this? In accord with the gracious 
order of the ruler, in accompanying this honorable dog we are even walking 
barefoot. Can’t you see that? If you talk back again, I'll sever your head 


from your body. Do you understand . . . It is the ruler’s order to cut down 
on the spot any scoundrel who is discourteous to a dog.” 7° 


The lord’s daughter, fearful that harm will come to Gisuke, 
climbs out of her palanquin, kneels on the ground, and bows as 
the dog is borne past. This humiliation to his mistress and him- 
self is too much for the young stalwart, who draws his sword, 
rushes forward, and assassinates the honorable dog. Gisuke, as 
we shall see later, reappears to be the hero of the play. 

The reason why the dog was being brought so ceremoniously 
along the highway is explained: “ This is an ailing dog, wounded 
at the recent dogfights. He is to rest here for a time in order to 
regain his health.” ** The place is none other than the famous 
hotspring resort Yumoto #4 near Hakone, a fashionable place 
indeed for a dog’s recuperation! 

Concerning the officials charged with the protection and welfare 
of dogs and the punishment of offenders against the animals, the 
text says: “They regard human life as lighter than dust, but 
honor and respect dogs as if they were their masters or were 
nobles.” ** The officials named in The Sagami Lay Monk and the 
Thousand Dogs, in addition to the Dog Commissioner already 
mentioned, are the Chief Inspector of the Dog Commissioners 
(Inu bugy6 no s6-metsuke R477 D #3 A ft) , the Dog Physicians 
(Inu isha K¥#4 ), and the Dog-ration Officials (Inu-buchi no 
yakunin KARO FN) 2° These positions did not exist in Taka- 
toki’s time, but were created by Tsunayoshi.** They were abol- 
ished immediately after his death, only five years before the 


°° Cz 343. 

*1 Cz 348. 

22 Cz 352-358. 

*8 Cz 352. 

*4The Tokugawa officials were called Inu koya sdbugyé Kip RS ZEIT (Chief 
Commissioner of the Dog Kennels), Inu koya bugyéd, Inu koya shihai 3 fi, and 


Inu ishi RSE . 
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performance of the play. Since the arrogance of these officials was 
probably still fresh in the memory of Curkamatsu’s contem- 
poraries, it is not inappropriate that the third villain of the play, 
besides Takatoki and his chief minister, was the latter’s son, the 
Chief Inspector of the Dog Commissioners. 

Farlier in the action, the chief minister reprimands one of the 
feudal lords for bowing to the shogun, who at this time was a 
young Imperial prince, a puppet and hostage of Takatoki: 


“ Although the shogun’s rank is high, he is, after all, the shape of a rice- 
cake. Now the master of the country, the lord of Japan, is our lord, the Sagami 
lay monk. What do you mean by bowing three times, putting your nose 
to the ground [to the shogun] as the lord? If you put your nose to the ground 
to bow even to the shogun, to show courtesy to an honorable dog you should 


95 


dig your head right into the ground.” *° 


The most amusing satire of the play is in those passages which 
describe the visits of the common people to the dog stockades to 
make their offerings of food rations, levied as a tax in kind. As 
this levy existed only in the time of Tsunayoshi, the reference to 
his recent exactions is obvious. 


On every family and home is levied a tax of dog rations to be carried [to 
the dog stockades]. Townsmen and peasants, trying to get along from one 
day to the next, even if their parents, wives, and children are starving, are 
forced to do this to the extent of their means. There is one who squats [in 
front of] the stockade of the (squatting dogs) 2° and says: “I am a peasant 
from Inamura.?* This is the anniversary of my father’s death, and I intended 
to take this as a rice offering to the temple, but instead I have brought it 
here.” Then, to take the place of the priest, he offers it to a bald dog whose 
fur has fallen out, and respectfully requests him to say the masses. “ Praise 
Amida Buddha.” 

There is still another one who says: “Last month my wife left, and in 
leaving she took away the mortar. I can still manage to wield a pestle, but 
as I cannot pound it, [I have only] rice balls of black rice, so I shall present 
them to an honorable black dog.” 28 

[Another says:] “I am a simple wandering samurai,?° down at the heel. By 


°° Cz 336. 

°° Parentheses where used in quotations in this article contain a secondary translation 
of a punning word or phrase. 

27 #§F} “ rice-plant village.” At the southern end of Yui-ga-hama is a cape called 
Inamura-saki, known as the scene of one of the battles of 1333. 

*8 Double-entendres of this variety are not uncommon in CHIKAMATSU. 

2° Ronin Yt. “wandering person” or “drifting person,” a samurai without a 
lord. The last line of the quotation is a play on this word. 
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the dogs which I keep, I have been eaten out of even my spear, halberd, and 
saddle, and although it is shameless of me [I offer] bean curd waste as food 
(shamelessly I do not commit hara-kiri) , since it is for the honorable dogs— 


shameful though it is to be a drifter. 


Then follows a passage of the type which is CuikAMATSU’s 
forte, alive with puns, associated words (engo ###), and allusions: 

Next [comes] the Ky6 quarter *° powder shop’s white dog ration, from the 
Fuji View quarter’s Fawn shop the spotted [dog] ration,* the foreign goods 
quarter’s foreign dog ration, the prostitutes’ quarter’s water dog ration,*? the 
gay quarter’s shaggy dog ration—the New quarter, the Old quarter, over 
three hundred quarters, even reclaimed land and shrine land. Some [send] the 
portion for five dogs, some for ten dogs; and mountains of rice, cereals, fish, 
and meat are borne here day after day, day after day—so wasteful and 


excessive.33 


As previously noted, the main theme of The Sagami Lay Monk 
and the Thousand Dogs is the Imperial restoration of Go-Daigo. 
The opening pages deal with the rise and early reverses of Im- 
perial forces in the Kydto area; the climax is reached with the 
death of Takatoki and the victory of the Imperial cause, and the 
closing lines celebrate the restoration with an exultant fanfare. 
Although these historical events occurred four centuries before 
Tsunayoshi’s time, he is entangled in the play through the ma- 
terial mentioned earlier. Also there are certain analogies between 
their positions as military overlords. 


°°In this passage, “quarter” has been used to translate machi/chd AJ. Probably 
an actual city is not intended here; it could not be Kamakura, and although it 
sounds more like Edo than Osaka, several of the proper names mentioned did not exist 
there. 

*1 The association of fawn’s spots with Mount Fuji comes from a poem attributed 
to Artwara no Narihira #£ Jif SEB (825-880), “Composed on seeing snow falling 
whitely on Mount Fuji at the end of the fifth month ”: 


Toki shiranu A mountain 
yama wa Fuji no ne heedless of season is Fuji. 
itsu tote ka When is it now? 
Kanoko madara ni Snow falls on it 
yuki no fururan like fawn spots. 


Cf. Shin kokinshu REFE, poem No. 1614, in Kokka taikan BJHKAHPR (1981) 


1.208a. 

°2 Sui is a homonym for JK “ water” and ¥% “gallant,” a term of the gay quarter 
for “having savoir-faire.” 

8° Cz 354. 
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Broadly speaking, these analogies arise from the fact that many 
of the principles and techniques of the Tokugawa shogunate were 
consciously modeled on those of the founder of the Kamakura 
bakufu. Among these were the establishment of the military head- 
quarters in the East, far separated from the enervating influence 
of the Imperial Court; the use of similar types of offices to control 
the court; and the detention of one or two Imperial princes in the 
East as hostages, or if necessity required, as puppet pretenders to 
the Imperial position. The court always regarded shoguns to 
be usurpers, although under duress it granted formal legality to 
their existence. 

How many such points of analogy the ordinary theatergoer was 
conscious of cannot be determined, but there is no doubt that he 
was fully aware of the convention in history plays which de- 
veloped as the eighteenth century progressed of casting Tokugawa 
events in the Kamakura period. He understood the standard 
device of referring to Toxucawa Ieyasu #E (1543-1616) as 
H636 Tokimasa FB (1138-1215), to the city of Edo as Kama- 
kura, and to bridges in Edo such as Eitai-bashi a f*#%§ and Ryo- 
goku-bashi MEU as Hanamizu-bashi 4£7K4% of Oiso, near Ka- 
makura.™* 

The similarity between Takatoki and Tsunayoshi also holds 
on the personal level. Both were popularly considered to be extrav- 
agant tyrants who indulged in lascivious pleasures, exhibited an 
excessive fondness for actors, and encouraged frivolous spectacles 
to the neglect of the martial sports. Near the opening of The 
Sagami Lay Monk and the Thousand Dogs, Takatoki is described 
as follows: 

The one way of peace and order is divided into two—the Capital and 
Kamakura. The ninth H636 military official, the former Governor of Sagami, 


Taira no Ason Takatoki, the lay monk Sdkan,** desirous that his powerful 
influence should swallow the four seas, had the title of Seiishgun given to the 


*4 These conventions seem to have developed following the ban by the bakufu, in 
the second month of 1703, on depicting on the stage contemporary events involving 
the ruling class. This prohibition was probably a result of dramatizations of the 
revenge of the forty-seven rénin of Aké 9s #i which had occurred two months earlier. 
Cf. Inara Toshiro Ft JBC AB, Nihon engeki shi H AR yi He) (1904), 488, 458-459. 

°5 Takatoki took the Buddhist name Sdkan #24% upon his retirement from the office 
of shikken in 1326. 
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fifteen-year-old [sai] Prince Nariyoshi,°* fourth son of Emperor Go-Daigo, 
placed him at Kamakura, master of the country in name only, and treats him 
like little or nothing. [Takatoki] gives himself to pleasures and merry-making 
and wantonly goes to extremes in extravagances. He is fearless of the Way 
of Heaven. Going against the desires of the people, the hatred of the myriad 
people below and the Imperial wrath of the one person above are not 
slight matters. Resolved that this lay monk must be overthrown, Emperor 
Go-Daigo has confined himself in a cave at Kasagi, and there have also been 
reports from Rokuhara that Otd-no miya *’ has raised the banner at Sam- 
mon,®® and that Kusunox1 Masashige °° has entrenched himself at Akasaka 
castle. Although these come in quick succession, the lay monk considers them 
to be of no importance, and merely orders a punitive expedition to go up. 
Loving curiosities to excess, he amuses himself with dogfights . . .*° 


Important to the loyalist theme are the fiery denunciations of 
Takatoki by the hero of the play, a youth called Nirra (or 
Waxtya) Yoshisuke #18 (#%#) #84 (d. 1340), younger brother 
of the loyalist general, Nrrra Yoshisada #5 (1301-1338), who 
led the attack on Kamakura which toppled the H6s6 regime in 
1333. Yoshisuke is none other than the slayer of the wounded 
dog mentioned earlier. At the time of that incident he pronounced 
the characters of his personal name as Gisuke while working 
undercover for the Imperial cause. When he kills the dog, he is 
set upon by Takatoki’s men, two hundred of whom are required 
to subdue and bind him. His tongue still unfettered, he denounces 
the pack of them: 


“Ah! You beasts will not have divine protection. You look up to the 
Sagami lay monk as your lord, but his ancestor, H636 no Shird Tokimasa *? 
was Lord Yoritomo’s retainer, and for generations they were chief retainers 


ae we (1326-1344?), more properly read Narinaga. He did not become shogun 
until January, 1334, after the restoration. The historical shogun for the period 1308- 
1333 was Prince Morikuni 44°34} (1302-1333). Narinaga is listed by historical sources 
as not the fourth son of Go-Daigo, but as the sixth, seventh, eighth, or nineteenth! 

if KES refers to Prince Morinaga ## [2% (1308-1335) another son of Go-Daigo. 
In the Tatheiki Morinaga evaded capture by Takatoki’s forces by hiding in one of the 
chests containing the Dathannya KA (Mahd-prajnaparamita) sitra (Taiheiki 
1.118-119). In Act 4 Curxkamatsu had Nariyoshi, being held hostage by Takatoki, 
escape by being carried off in a chest of the same sitra. 

8° The Enryakuji WER on Mt. Hiei. 

2° HA (AR) TED (1294-1336). 

*° Cz 333-384. 

“1 H630 no Tokimasa AL{ERFBY (1138-1215), father-in-law and shikken of Mina- 
moto no Yoritomo jji#§BY (1147-1199). 
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of the Minamoto clan. He has forgotten his origins and has violated the 
order of Heaven. He causes suffering to the Emperor of the whole realm, he 
oppresses the people, he indulges excessively in extravagances, he loves beasts 
and makes light of human life. How numerous are my grievances against him! 
My intention has been to get into the presence of the Sagami lay monk so 
that I might stab him through and settle the grievances of the entire nation. 
How I regret that I did not gain the opportunity.” ** 


It is interesting that one of the accusations Yoshisuke makes 
here, and again in the following quotation, is that the ruler does 
not distinguish man from beast. After his arrest he is brought 
before Takatoki and his retinue, charged with the serious crime 
of killing the wounded dog. Takatoki, referring to him as a “ low 
fellow,” passes sentence that two foreign dogs ** are to be set 
upon him in the dogfight arena, adding, “they should gulp him 
down for an appetizer.” 


Yoshisuke glares at him: “So you call me a low fellow! Your tongue’s long! 
I am a descendant, I am honored to say, of Emperor Seiwa; ** and of the 
senior heir in the seventeenth generation of Hachiman-taré Yoshiie,*® Nirra 
Kotar6d Yoshisada, I am the younger brother, Wakrya Jird Yoshisuke. You, 
the Sagami lay monk, don’t know man from beast, wagging your head which 
looks like a football. To you the government of the country is entrusted, but 
you exiled the Emperor to a distant island, you insolently confined Imperial 
princes, you nation-stealer who doesn’t know the punishment Heaven [will 
deal you]. My brother and I lament this, and have offered our lives to the 
Emperor. So that I might save the people I temporarily became a retainer of 
Anpo,*® hoping to take your head. My luck has run out and I have been 


bound .. .” 47 


Yoshisuke, his arms still bound, is attacked by the two foreign 
dogs, Asahi #§H “ Rising Sun,” and Yahi 7H “ Setting Sun.” 
He manages to pin one of them down under his right foot, and 
when the other gnaws at his left ankle, he rams his foot down 
the animal’s throat and kills it. He then cries out: 


“See here, Takatoki, one of the dogs which you favor instead of men has 
been killed. It is well that you assume a tearful face. There is a reason why 


“2? Cz 351. 

8 Token JAE FK, a term used for large, imported fighting dogs. 

a6 wa A (850-January 881). 

‘8 AWECERSE SK refers to Minamoto no Yoshiie (1041-1106). 

*° Ando Shoshu RA (d. 1338), an important general of the bakufu, but an 
uncle of Yoshisada’s wife. 

*7 Cz 363-364. 
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I have not killed this other dog I have pinned under my right foot. Dog, as 
your last memory I'll give you a name, so listen well. Because the color of 
your fur is red, I'll call you a Heiji,*® and change your name to Governor 
of Sagami, the lay monk Takatoki. The Emperor and all the people and 
farmers have suffered because of you. See what will be your retribution, 
Governor of Sagami. Do you understand, lay monk?” He stamps on him 
and stamps on him, and stamps him to death.*® 


After some moments of great consternation, 


Takatoki says agitatedly: “ Here, here, unleash to feed on him the most prized 
of my famous dogs, Shiraishi, given to me by the chief priest of Wakamiya.*° 
Hurry, hurry!” And hastily into his presence is brought one which far excels 
the other dogs. He is large-boned and muscular, and looks as though he were 
molded from a boulder. His fur is completely white, and so it was indeed 
right that he is named Shiraishi (White Stone) .5+ 


The dog charges and leaps at him from behind, but to the 
amazement of all, he chews loose the bonds, and then: 


. . coming around in front of him, bends his knees, wags his tail, and bows 
his head. There is no one who does not realize that this is truly Wakamiya 
Hachiman protecting the Genji. Yoshisuke in his heart gives thanks again 
and again. Given divine strength, he has the strength of a thousand men 
and leaps over the railing of the enclosure.®” 


Ripping loose a beam from the veranda of the hall, he begins 
to brandish it. Before this prancing hero and the miraculous dog, 
the feudal lords scatter in all directions. Yoshisuke smashes his 
beam down upon Munefusa, the Chief Inspector of the Dog 
Commissioners, killing him. Then with Shiraishi he makes a 
leisurely departure. The narrative continues: 


This is the virtue of a dog of this divine country. Shiraishi, a gift of the 
gods, follows behind wagging his tail; and in old antiquity and in the new 
present there is only one man like him—he has strength and avility, a fine 
man from a fine clan; fine, fine hearted Yoshisuke . . .°* 


ai 2B (Tarra clan), whose emblems were red, while those of the Genji (M1na- 
Moto clan) were white. 

*° Cz 366. 

50 +% ‘EF is a name associated with the shrine, Tsurugaoka Hachiman gu Psanapae 
WF at Kamakura, and is sometimes used to refer to the lower part of that shrine. 
During the early bakufu it was the principal shrine of the Minamoto clan. 

51 Cz 366-367. 

"2 Cz 367. 

°3 Cz 368-369. 
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These passages concerning Shiraishi are the most crucial in the 
play’s satire, for the Sino-Japanese reading of the characters for 
the dog’s name is Hakuseki, a clear reference to Confucian official 
Aral Hakuseki #*7FA41 (1657-1725). The identification is even 
strengthened in the last passage quoted by the word atarashi, 
“new,” which is written with the first character of the surname 
Arai. Hakuseki, the most influential minister in Japan while 
Tsunayoshi’s successor, TokKuGAWA Ienobu was shogun (1709- 
1712) , was the individual considered to be most instrumental in 
the repeal of Tsunayoshi’s laws. As the Confucian ideal of the 
model minister, he represents the reforms which corrected Tsuna- 
yoshi’s abuses. It must have been most entertaining to the 
audience to see the greatest Confucian minister of the age, still 
active at the date of the play, depicted on the stage as a dog— 
and a dog puppet at that—albeit an heroic one. 

The ambiguity of the last sentences quoted is a contrived decep- 
tion. From “ Shiraishi, a gift of the gods, follows behind wagging 
his tail,” the playwright proceeds directly to “in old antiquity 
and in the new present there is only one man like him—he has 
strength and ability, a fine man from a fine clan .. .” What 
appears to be too bold a hint, proves, as we read on, to be a 
pivot, which can also refer to Nitra Yoshisuke: “ fine, fine 
hearted Yoshisuke,” with word plays on the yoshi of his name. 
Further, the character for atarashi, “new,” which is the first 
character of Arai, is also the first character of Nirra. In point of 
genealogy, not only were the Nitta descended from the Genji 
line which came from the seed of Emperor Seiwa, but the Arar 
were descended from the Nirta *°—indeed a “ fine clan.” 

The human qualities of the dog Shiraishi are emphasized again 
near the close of the play: “ This is the miraculous famous dog 
to which Lord Yoshisuke owes his life. Although he is a beast, his 
nature is one of sincerity and sympathy. . .” *° 

At the close of the play, as the loyalist forces descend on Kama- 
kura, Takotoki’s villainous minister, known as Godaii no Uemon 


54 | . otoko yoshi uji mo yoshi yoshi yoshi kokoro yoshi-suke . . . 


°° Cf. Kansei choshii shokafu PLB NER ARM! (1923) 7.394. 
5° Cz 422. 
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Muneshige BAGED ArH, father of the late Chief In- 
spector of the Dog Commissioners, cuts off Takatoki’s head in the 
hope of currying favor with the victors. Shiraishi, in the ranks of 
the Imperial army, leaps upon this turncoat and kills him, as if 
to represent the finality with which Hakuseki swept away the evil 
work of Tsunayoshi and his ministers. 

What contemporary figure Chikamatsu was alluding to in his 
depiction of Gopair no Uemon Muneshige is not clear. This his- 
torical justification for him is in Gopar no Emon (no j6) Mune- 
shige (D iil) 59, mentioned in the Taiheiki.*" He was a favorite 
of Takatoki’s who deserted to the Imperial forces when the out- 
come seemed clear; later he fell out with Nitra Yoshiada, and 
while fleeing from him is said to have starved to death. The most 
likely contemporary candidate is the Buddhist monk Ryaké "36 
(1649-1724) , who, according to common belief, was the person 
responsible for Tsunayoshi’s issuance of the dog laws. Often 
placed before his Buddhist name in his temple, Gojiin w##¥ 
Bé, quite similar to Godaii.** Another possibility, either alternate 
or in combination with Ryuké, is Tsunayoshi’s closest advisor, 
Yanacisawa Yoshiyasu M2277 (1658-1714) , who bears much 
of the blame for the unpopularity of Tsunayoshi’s regime. Toxv- 
cawa Mitsukuni 36H] (1628-January, 1701), the Lord of Mito, 
considered him responsible for the dog laws. Like the Muneshige 
in the play he exerted himself to secure rapid advancement for 
his son. Yoshiyasu’s position of Soba yénin (or Osoba goydnin TH 
{401A ) sounds much like Muneshige’s Goza-no-ma no goydnin 
FEDED te] DED HA 89 

Although these identifications are uncertain, there is no doubt 
that Tsunayoshi is being criticized by Cutkamartsu for his dog 
enclosures, the tax to feed the dogs, and the arbitrary dog officials; 
it is equally clear that Shiraishi represents Arar Hakuseki. In 
addition, it seems that the mockery of the extraordinary preroga- 
tives given the dogs, in courtesy as well as in subsistence, and the 


57 Taiheiki 1.293-296. The differences in the orthography are due to CHrkAMATsU’s 
variant reading; the characters of the two are identical except for the last, which is 
homophonous. 

58 Cf, Kiran edition (mentioned in note 2) 3.201-202 

5° Oz 334. 
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exposure of the ruler’s lack of virtue refer, in some degree, to 
Tsunayoshi. Furthermore, in the scenes in which Yoshisuke de- 
nounces Takatoki, material contemporary with the play is brought 
in by the appearance of Shiraishi. This was daring enough, but 
if the identity of Takatoki with Tsunayoshi was intended, the 
sentiments of Yoshisuke’s speeches were certainly dangerous 
thoughts. Not only was it forbidden to write of any event con- 
cerning the Tokucawa family; it had been a century-old tradition 
of the Toxucawa shoguns to revere and follow closely the pre- 
cedents of their predecessors. How did it happen, then, that 
CHIKAMATSU was not punished? 

One of several reasons which might be suggested is that Tsuna- 
yoshi’s successor was most unfilial in repudiating his unpopular 
policies. The animal laws, the debasement of the coinage, and the 
abuses and corruption in the shogun’s court demanded immediate 
reform, which Ienobu could carry out without embarrassment 
because he was not of Tsunayoshi’s line. (Tsunayoshi, having 
no heir, had reluctantly adopted Ienobu, who was an illegitimate 
son of Tsunayoshi’s older half-brother.) Since one of Ienobu’s 
first acts was to release over eight thousand men imprisoned for 
violating the animal laws, his administration would hardly have 
been interested in prosecuting those who mocked the repudiated 
laws. 

Another pertinent circumstance is that the play was performed 
in Osaka, far from the seat of the Toxuaawa, in a city which was 
essentially commercial and non-military. The townsmen were, to 
a considerable extent, responsible for the management of their 
own affairs, particularly in the recreation quarters. The Osaka 
chénin enjoyed a margin of freedom which was never permitted 
in Edo, where, for example, political satirists were swiftly brought 
to task later in the eighteenth century when the Tokugawa 
government was on the defensive. 

Still another factor which probably should be considered is the 
unrealistic nature of the puppet theater, and especially of its his- 
tory plays, as a medium. While the skill of the puppeteers is most 
remarkable in infusing life into the puppets so that the audience 
will grieve or rejoice with every turn of fortune on the stage, the 


12 
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illusion that they are human is not created. This is not merely 
because the puppets’ movements, like the language of the play, 
must be exaggerated to bring them to life; were the puppets to 
appear too human, the audience would not be conscious of the 
technique of the puppeteers, and much of the interest of the pup- 
pet theater would be lost.°? The art of puppetry is in selecting 
and expressing the essential movements of the role, much as the 
masked no dancer does. The performance of the puppets is most 
effective when the audience is charmed as they seem to sketch, or 
even caricature, human actions with their jerky movements. It is 
not their function to appear too realistic. 

No more realistic are the plots of CurkaMatsv’s history plays, 
with their confusion in time and place, implausible developments, 
and habitual intrusion of fantasy and the supernatural. The 
miraculous Shiraishi and the merging of Takatoki and Tsunayoshi 
are characteristic. The audience would not confuse such plays 
with true history. Lacking realism both in story and portrayal, 
and a diversion for the lower classes, the puppets would hardly 
have been suspect as carriers of subversive propaganda. 

This art of the puppet theater, in which the real and the unreal 
can never be clearly separated, is characterized stylistically by 
the use of lines with double meanings and extended ambiguities. 
A sentence may contain several threads of meaning which the 
reader is enticed into following; one will fade away like gossamer, 
while another will lead to other threads. This helps to conceal 
satire, which itself moves between the playful and the serious— 
or may be both at once. The political censor who would interest 
himself in such passages, cast in CurKAMaTsvU’s style, would find 
himself enmeshed in an ephemeral web of illogical grammar and 
equivocal sentiments. 

The most perplexing problem raised by The Sagami Lay Monk 
and the Thousand Dogs is the question of the significance to be 
read into the loyalist theme. Observe, for example, the trium- 
phant sentences which conclude the play: 


The enemies of the Court, the enemies of the gods are destroyed in a 
moment. Brightly shines the military fortune of the Genji, the might of the 


°° Keene, The Battles of Coxinga ... , 93-98. 
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Nitta. The Emperor is returned to his position and the shogun is restored. 
The samurai put their bows and arrows into bags, their shields and spears 
into boxes. In this rule the farmers can keep their produce, the merchants 
can carry on their business with ease and prosperity. The rulers who have 
the Way rule brilliantly for a myriad, myriad years, and the people of the 
country are won by their virtue.*4 


The obvious concern with the Imperial fortunes which CurKa- 
MATSU shows was not confined to this piece, for over forty, or 
about a quarter of his works, deal with the Imperial family. This 
interest can probably be attributed to the experiences of his youth 
in Kyéto. Although there is little reliable information on his 
early life, it is generally accepted that he spent some years in the 
service of noble families. The court circle, long shorn of real 
function and prestige by feudal regimes, lived on dreams of ancient 
grandeur. It is natural that Curkamatsu should regret the fallen 
fortunes of the Imperial court and sympathize with the lot of 
the old nobility under the shogunate. Further, plays dramatizing 
the glory of the court in past centuries when Kysto was the center 
of Japan would appeal to the Kydto audiences for whom CurKa- 
MATSU wrote during the first half of his career. 

It seems hazardous to suggest, however, that CHIKAMATSU was 
writing political propaganda with the express purpose of strength- 
ening the position of the Court. The evidence certainly does not 
warrant the conclusion that he advocated a new Imperial restora- 
tion. He seems to criticize not the bakufu system as such, but 
the abuse of it by unworthy military overlords and their selfish 
officials. Had his chief concern been with the indignities suffered 
by the Imperial court at the hands of the Tokucawa, he would 
not have singled out Tsunayoshi for criticism, for the “ Dog Sho- 
gun ” was more considerate of the Imperial family than any of his 
immediate predecessors. 

Whatever CHIKAMATSU’s personal sentiments may have been, 
there was no object in attempting to propagandize an audience of 
Osaka townsmen which had no political power nor any ambition 
of exerting political influence. Nor was CHIKAMATSU ever critical 
of the system which reserved social and political privilege for the 
samurai class. Evidently he himself was born into a samurai 


Cz 423. 
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family, and his admiration of this class, especially of its ethical 
system, is only too obvious in his plays. 

For these reasons, it seems unwarranted to read into the play 
too serious a purpose of political propaganda. The elements con- 
cerning Tsunayoshi are no more than bits of satire, both playful 
and sober, inserted to give another dimension of appeal by an 
exhibition of the author’s daring and ingenuity. The play serves 
as a good illustration of the spirit of the Osaka townsmen in the 
early eighteenth century, who, circumscribed though their op- 
portunities were, and apprehensive though they were of the 
authorities, yet preserved a certain independence of judgment. 
When rulers seemed excessively capricious or their officials un- 
usually officious, the townsmen found ways of criticizing them 
among themselves. The strictness of the laws served but to make 
the townsmen more nimble at evading them. Though they could 
satirize only by recourse to disguises, indirections and subtleties, 
their irreverence was irrepressible. 
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In 1948 the late Dr. Esara Taizo AUJRIRIX wrote, “The real 
study of Saikaku is only now beginning.”* In many ways this 
statement is more than mere rhetoric. It was only toward the end 
of the nineteenth century that the works of the great Japanese 
realistic novelist Inara? Saikaku FFEPG#S (1642-1693) were 
rediscovered,® and not until the nineteen-twenties that any con- 
siderable body of Saikaku scholars developed. In the latter period, 
excerpts from some of the novelist’s more innocuous works first 
began to appear in Japanese high school and college texts. Only 
since the end of the recent war have unexpurgated editions become 
generally available, and have scholars become able to work with- 
out one eye on the censor. Perhaps even more important, the 
volume of Saikaku’s oeuvre is so large, and the texts so difficult 
to read, that much of the research up to now has had to be 


*T should like to acknowledge the debt which this paper owes to a grant for 
research in Japan, 1952-1953, under the Foreign Study and Research Fellowship 
Program of the Ford Foundation. 

1In his prefatory note to Noma Késhin’s Saikaku shinké, for which see below. 

? Read Ipara in some dialects of Japanese, but not in the dialect of the Osaka area 
where Saikaku was born and lived. The form Inara is to be preferred. 

°In particular, attention was brought to Saikaku’s greatness by the Meiji Period 
novelists, among them AxrBa Koson SEE ge Fy , Kova Rohan 34 /A Ref, Ozaxr 
Koyo Anes and Morr Ogai PR wes The first study of Saikaku in book form 
was Ihara Saikaku (Toky6, 1897) by Tsunopa Ryiisaku Ff FA E , Lecturer in 
Japanese for many years at Columbia University. Surveys of the early study and 
appreciation of Saikaku will be found in Taxrra Teiji Jif Fi}, Saikaku no sho- 
shigakuteki kenkyit HOEK AMA [= Vol. 5 of the journal Gengo to 
bungaku Bae 3C #4] (Taihoku, 1941), pp. 263-270 (concentrating on Saikaku’s 
influence on Meiji writers), and Tervoka Yasutaka, Saikaku: hydron to kenkyi (dis- 
cussed below), Vol. 1, pp. 13-50. Taxrra’s work is, incidentally, the most extensive 
bibliographical study of Saikaku to date. 
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devoted to explaining the exact meaning of his vocabulary and 
literary allusions, rather than to a comprehensive picture of his 
work and character. 

Recent years have seen the death of many of the pioneer 
workers in the field of Saikaku studies—Yamacucur Takeshi 
(G6) WAR, Fusm Otoo RACE , Taxrra Teiji HH Ai, Isur- 
KAWwa Gan 4) Ii, Mayama Seika Jt 18, Kona Rohan #14 
8 ¢2, SuzuKi Toshiya # ABUL, Mizutani Fut KAA, Epara 
Taizd, Fustmura Saku (Tsukuru) #4SfF, and others. Of their 
pupils only two, Tervoxa Yasutaka MEWEEEME and Noma Késhin 
SFiKIFEKe , both in their forties, can be said to be engaged in 
intensive scholarly research on Saikaku and his works. It is to 
the post-war researches of these two men, and to the new, un- 
expurgated editions of Saikaku, that this article is principally 
devoted. The most important publications to be considered are as 
follows: 


Exsara Taizo, Tervoka Yasutaka, and Noma K6Oshin, Editors, Teithon Saikaku 
zenshi: FEAL PHB AIE [The Complete Works of Saikaku: Standard 
Edition]. Tokyé: Chié KGron Sha. Seven volumes (of fifteen) have 
appeared to date: Vol. 1 (1951), pp. 474; Vol. 2 (1949), pp. 373; Vol. 7 
(1950) , pp. 456; Vol. 8 (1950), pp. 335; Vol. 9 (1951), pp. 378; Vol. 13 
(1950) , pp. 421; Vol. 14 (1953), pp. 380. 

Fusmoura Saku, Editor, Ihara Saikaku shi FPA pPHREIE [An Thara Sai- 
kaku Collection] Téoky6: Asahi Shimbun Sha. In four volumes: Vol. 1 
(1949), pp. 305; Vol. 2 (1950), pp. 250; Vol. 3 (1950), pp. 392; Vol. 4 
(1951), pp. 214. (These are part of the series Nihon koten zensho AR 
FimAE [Complete Japanese Classics], but are available separately.) 

Tervoka Yasutaka, Saikaku: hyoron to kenkyu PRR ARR & WEE [Saikaku: 
Critique and Research]. Téky6: Chis Koéron Sha. Vol. 1 (1948), pp. 
411; Vol. 2 (1950), pp. 591. 

Noma Késhin, Saikaku shinké PREAH [New Studies of Saikaku]. Tokys: 
Chikuma Shobd, 1948. Pp. 428. 

, Saikaku nempu kosho pi ft +e F367 [An Annotated Chronology 

of Saikaku]. Tdky6: Chiié Kéron Sha, 1952. Pp. 32 + 413. 





Probably the most important postwar achievement in the field 
of Japanese literary scholarship is the publication of the above- 
mentioned Standard Edition of Saikaku’s complete works, of which 
seven volumes of the proposed fifteen have already appeared. 


Commencing with the Teikoku bunko “#1 3c i edition of 1894, 
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several “ complete ” editions of Saikaku had been published; but 
aside from the fact that most of them ignored the writer’s haskai 
Ei verse and miscellaneous works,‘ the texts of the novels were 
in general too corrupted or else too excessively expurgated ° for 
either scholarly or literary use. Since the end of the war censorship 
of Saikaku’s realism has been relaxed; there have been several 
postwar attempts at producing unexpurgated texts, but these are 
now being superseded, perhaps for all time, by the volumes 
under review. 

Not only are the texts of the Teihon Saikaku zenshi com- 
pletely accurate (so far as is possible in converting wood-block 
editions, written in sésho &# and hentaigana ##2(R4, into 
modern metal-type printing); they are also accompanied by 
detailed annotation, the first of its kind for many of the texts 
concerned. In view of the strides being made every year in 
Saikaku studies, some of these annotations will doubtless be 
superseded by later research. Even so, as products of the three 
most important scholars in this field—Trrvoxa Yasutaka, Noma 
Ko6shin, and the late Esara Taizd *—they represent the best 


‘Except for Isarxawa Gan’s excessively rare Shinsen e-iri Saikaku zenshia 3f33¥ 
WO APGELE (5 vols., Tokyd, 1922-1925; though a limited edition and not for sale, 
it was nevertheless banned, and most of the copies confiscated) , which included several 
of Saikaku’s hatkai verse collections, and in general was the most complete text of its 
time. Also worthy of particular note, though highly expurgated, is the Saikaku meisaku 
shi DOPE (ESE [= Vols. 1 and 2 of the Nihon meicho zensha H AYREA 
4 | (Toky6, 1929) edited by Yamacucut Takeshi. This edition remains a landmark 
in textual accuracy, but includes no haikai. The illustrations are often superior to 
those in the new Standard Edition. 

5 By Japanese government officials, who, out of fear of missing anything, censored 
to a degree that seems ridiculous today. The above-mentioned Tetkoku bunko edition, 
though moderately expurgated, was banned a month after publication, and soon 
brought a high price on the market. It was soon reissued with much more extensive 
expurgation, but this edition too was banned. 

® More will be said of TervuoKA and Noma subsequently. The work of the late Dr. 
Expara Taizd (1894-1948) in the field of Edo literature and linguistics deserves a 
separate review. He was perhaps the first scholar to make a thorough study of 
haikai outside of the Bashé school (cf. his Haikai-shi §Ea832 in Zwanami kéza: 
Nihon bungaku 2 Uk HE A AR 3C 8A, Tokyd, Aug., 1931, and Haikai-shi no kenkyi 
BERS 3h OWFZE, Kysto, 1933). Other pioneer works were his studies of the vocabu- 
lary and language-use of such writers as Saikaku, Curkamartsu, and Bash, collected 
in Edo jidaigo no kenkya YI. ARFKEEO If 2%, Kydto, 1947. His work in editing 


and annotating haiku and haikai remains unsurpassed, e. g.: Haikai meisaku shi $F 
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knowledge available at the present time. Indeed, the very publi- 
cation of this definitive text with its preliminary annotations and 
commentary will lead the way to more complete studies of each 
individual work in the years to come. 

Publication of all fifteen volumes (Volume 15 is to be an index 
of terms in the annotations—in effect, a dictionary of Saikaku) is 
scheduled for completion by 1958, a publishing feat for which the 
Chiié Koron Sha will deserve commendation, for practically every 
page includes two or three characters for which special type fonts 
must be made. Each volume includes several plates showing 
examples of Saikaku’s calligraphy, painting, first editions, etc., 
and each is prefaced by brief but penetrating studies of the works 
it includes. The kana orthography strictly follows that of the 
original editions; an attempt has been made to cut new type for 
each of the unorthodox Chinese characters that Saikaku employs. 
Where the original editions contained misprints, these have been 
reproduced, with glosses identifying them as such. With the com- 
pletion of this single collection, the student of Saikaku will be, 
in some ways, better equipped than the student of Saikaku’s 
great contemporaries, Basho 4 and Curxamatsu Xt. The 
reverse was formerly the case. 

If any criticism is to be directed at this work, it is in regard to 
the quality of the illustrations. Since Saikaku illustrated many 
of his works himself, these fine examples of primitive wkiyo-e 
PEHEW® are of considerable interest in themselves, together with 
their importance in the history of Japanese customs, and, of 
course, the light they throw upon the text they illustrate. Though 
all the original illustrations are reproduced in these volumes, they 
are not sufficiently clear to be of great use either to the art 
student or to the student of Japanese customs. The texts them- 
selves, however, warrant nothing but praise. 


B44 VESE, [= Vol. 7 in the Hydshaku Edo bungaku sdsho PEFRYL. A ach 
dE |, Tokyo, 1935; Shinkd Bashé haiku zensha Hite CAFE VER) AIE, Tokys, 1948; 
and Bashd haiku shinkd E248 PEA) Pa, 2 vols., Tokyd, 1951. Among Esara’s 
more general studies of Edo literature should be mentioned: Edo bungei ronké YI. 
BBL te FB , Tokyd, 1937; Edo bungei 71. A 3C BK, Kyotd, 1942; Haikai seishin no 
tankya PERS FRO PE FE, Kyoto, 1944; and Yojo no bungaku fit fifD 3c BH, 
Kyéto, 1948. In all the fields of Edo literature, there was no more consistently reliable 
scholar; Dr. Esara’s early death was a great loss. 
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With the death of Epara, the number of scholars who can per- 
form this highly specialized work of transcription and annotation 
has been reduced to two, so that we cannot expect more than 
one or two volumes per year toward the completion of the series. 
Thus it is worthwhile to note briefly the contents of the volumes 
already published, together with the proposed order of publication 
during the coming year. Works which hitherto have been re- 
printed only rarely, if at all, or which are annotated here for the 
first time, have been marked with asterisks.” 


Vol. 1 (1951): Kdshoku ichidai otoko #f f& —{\ 4; *Koshoku nidai otoko 
Hf f&—{€ 9} (the subtitle, under which the work is best known; the main 
title is Shoen dkagami #5 BA KE) « 

Vol. 2 (1949): *Wankyt isse no monogatari fyi A — tk D pyz#; *Wankya 
nise no monogatari fyi A — tA yee (better known under the title of a 
later edition, Shin sayo-arashi 3 /\\7z Js.) ; Koshoku gonin onna f-f4 F \ 
te; Koshoku ichidai onna #f-f4—{CX. 

Vol. 7 (1950): Nippon eitai-gura AARAACHR; Seken mune-san‘yo*® fit 
fe Ney 42 Hs Saikaku oridome PEER. 

Vol. 8 (1950): Satkaku oki-miyage Pa fi RE; Satkaku zoku tsurezure 
PRE A FEMA; Yorozu no fumi-hogu BO ace - 

Vol. 9 (1951): *Naniwa no kao wa Ise no oshiroi #EYED AS FPRAO AH 
(only Books Two and Three of this important critique of actors have been 
discovered to date); *Preface to Kotake-shi 746; *Kasugano 2% p5 
@; *Iroka w AF; Koyomi fF; *Hitome tamaboko — FESR *Saikaku 
nagori no tomo Py fi 74 IED K.- 

Vol. 13 (1950): *Renku shi qi fs #6; *Tsukeku shi pips; *Kuhyd sha 


7 Readings follow those indicated by the furigana Pimaisea of the original editions, 
as collated by me from Japanese collections in 1952-1953. Where no furigana are given, 
readings have been checked in other seventeenth-century sources, and also personally 
with Professors Noma and TrervoKka; variant readings are indicated in notes. In cases 
of variance, the readings indicated in this review may be taken as supplanting those 
given in previously published Japanese reference works, several of which are in error. 

®*The modern Japanese pronunciation of this compound is munazan’yd; all the 
original editions give the [17th century] pronunciation as mune-san’y6. 

° Actually this was the only volume Exara prepared before his death; the annota- 
tions were completed by his pupil Noma, all additions being noted as such. The 
volume contains some 30 separate works of linked haikai, in addition to excerpts by 
Saikaku from a great number of other collections; hence the above are classifications, 
not the titles themselves. 

Since this article was written, Vol. 10, containing Saikaku’s early haikai works, has 
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Vol. 14 (1953): *Kindai yasa-inja JE {CBRIE HE; *Shinjitsu Ise monogatart 
GP BAiyas ; *Ukiyo eiga ichidai otoko YP LAsa~—{CH ; *Gaijin 
Yashima JL pi AES - 

The last-mentioned volume, together with the one to be expected 
next, are of particular interest. They consist of some seven works 
of fiction and one joruri tFHHS drama, all of which have been 
attributed to Saikaku, but regarding whose authenticity consider- 
able doubt exists.?° Vol. 6 will include *Jrozato mitokoro-zetai ™ 
B= Pritt, Koshoku seisuiki it , *Shin Yoshiwara 
tsunezune-gusa MRE; and *Arashi mujd monogatari Ja 
Su is Yue , of which only one volume (probably of two) has been 
discovered to date. 

For the student or the general reader, interested in a selective 
rather than a definitive edition, the inexpensive four-volume col- 
lection published by the Asahi Press is of particular value. The 
texts, edited and annotated by the late Fusimura Tsukuru, are 
unexpurgated and accurate enough for all practical purposes; they 
should prove satisfactory for college reading courses. Each volume 
is supplied with an introduction to the works included, as well as 
to Saikaku in general. Only a few of the original illustrations are 
included. The contents, limited to works of fiction, are as follows: 


Vol. 1 (1949): Ké6éshoku ichidai otoko; Késhoku gonin onna. 

Vol. 2 (1950): Késhoku ichidai onna; Koéshoku seisuiki (first annotated 
edition to appear). 

Vol. 3 (1950): Nippon eitai-gura; Seken mune-san’yo; Saikaku oridome. 


appeared (1955). It is expected that Vol. 3 will also be published within the same 
year, including Saikaku shokoku-banashi, Honcho niju fuké, and Futokoro suzuri. 

2° Noma and TrruoKa have divergent opinions regarding the authenticity of several 
of these works. Although there is no basis to the charge of pornography in relation 
to those novels definitely by Saikaku, three of the following (Irozato mitokoro-zetai, 
Ukiyo eiga ichidai otoko {not to be confused with Késhoku ichidai otoko, the most 
authentic, and perhaps the greatest, of Saikaku’s novels], and Shinjitsu Ise monogatari) 
are lubricious works, and would add little to Saikaku’s reputation even if proven his. 
The present reviewer is of the opinion that none of these three was written by Saikaku. 

1 The title itself has no furigana (the original edition is not extent; only a manu- 
script copy has been preserved). The present reviewer prefers the reading -zetai, 
partly because it is so given in kana in the Osaka book catalogue Zoeki shoseki 
mokuroku taizen HG 523" A ERAZ (Vol. 6, sub Koshoku-bon Hf-f& AX) for the 
years 1696 and 1698, and partly because from its use in the text itself, mitokoro-zetai 
is obviously already considered as a compound. 
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Vol. 4 (1951): Saikaku shokoku-banashi Pq i % BGM} (also known under 
the titles Ogeba 7 FAR and Kinnen 4 shokoku-banashi); Buke giri 


monogatari LA SELL HH. 


As a representative selection of Saikaku’s most significant 
fiction works, these four small volumes are most useful.” 

However close to perfection the modern printed editions of 
Saikaku may come, the serious student and the scholar often 
find it advisable to refer back to the original block-printed sdsho 
and hentaigana text, whether to confirm the reprinted text, to 
understand the relations between illustration and text (close 
during this period) , to work on linguistic and calligraphic prob- 
lems, or simply to acquire some idea of the original in the format 
in which Saikaku’s contemporaries read it. 

The original editions of nearly half of Saikaku’s works had 
been reproduced in full size by the beginning of the Pacific war,** 
but, since most of them had been made from newly recut wood- 
blocks, they contained numerous errors.** Even those that had 
not been banned have long been out of print. To meet this need, 
since 1947 the Koten Bunko G42 in Tokyo has been pub- 
lishing an inexpensive set of photo offset reproductions in reduced 
size, edited by Yosumpa Koichi 7if13#—. Since this is primarily 
of interest to specialists, there is space only to note briefly the 
titles of Saikaku’s fiction reproduced to date, affixing an asterisk 


*? Passing reference should also be made to paraphrases of Saikaku into modern 
Japanese. Fustmura Tsukuru’s Yakuchai Saikaku zenshi meek Py tb Ate (Tokys, 
1947-1954, 12 volumes to date) is the most detailed of these, including notes and 
commentary; being prepared for possible use in schools, however, a considerable number 
of passages are deleted or glossed over in the paraphrase. A more complete and more 
literary translation is Aso Isoji Ji7EGER, Gendaigo-yaku Saikaku zensha SAAC 
re DY i dE (Toky6, 1952-1954; 7 vols.), which is very readable, and includes a 
number of works never before rendered into modern Japanese. Of little value in 
scholarly studies, the above may yet be of use to the beginning student in obtaining 
a general view of Saikaku as a novelist. The best paraphrases, however, can never 
preserve that remarkably elliptical style which is the essence of Saikaku. 

*8 Among them, three volumes published by the Aikaku Shoin Sega ste GE » 1926- 
1929, some eleven volumes in the series published by the Kisho Fukusei Kai #ip2¢ 
#i i , 1937-1942, and two or three others published individually. 

**The Kisho Fukusei Kai reproduction of the Saikaku shokeku-banashi alone con- 
tains about one hundred deviations from the original text. Many, however, are of a 
rather technical nature and at least half of them are due to the use of a defective text 
as the basis. 
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before those works that have not hitherto been available in 
facsimile: 

Koéshoku gonin onna, *Saikaku oridome, Késhoku ichidai onna, *K6éshoku 
seisuiki, Saikaku shokoku-banashi,.* Nippon eitai-gura (the rare reissue gener- 
ally known [mistakenly] as the “ Edo” edition; actually this too was printed 
in Osaka), Seken mune-san’yd, *Kindai yasa-inja, *Koshoku ichidai otoko 
(the 1684 Edo edition, illustrated by Hisarkawa Moronobu 3¢ {ij fil & ), 
*Yorozu no fumi-hogu, *Saikaku zoku tsurezure, *Saikaku okimiyage, *Shoen 


6kagami (Késhoku nidai otoko) , *Nanshoku dkagami 3344 KEE, and Honché 
niji fuko Ai ARB- 

In addition, several volumes of Saikaku’s haikai collections and 
numerous other works of value in the study of Saikaku and his 
period have been published, and there is every indication that 
the proposed plan to publish the complete works in facsimile will 
be carried to completion in the not too distant future. 

The annual Saikaku kenkya VOESEZE [Saikaku Studies], (1948 
to date) , likewise under the editorship of Yosumpa KGOichi, con- 
tinues an earlier journal of the same name, four volumes of which 
were published in Taiwan, 1942-1943, by the late Taxrra Teiji. 
The contents of Saikaku kenkyia are too varied for detailed review 
here, but its continued publication has been a boon to Saikaku 
research, providing as it does an outlet for the studies of younger 
scholars. By the same token it must be read with caution, for a 
number of its contributors are amateurs, some of whom tend to 
advance new theories merely for the sake of being original.” How- 
ever, the articles in Saikaku kenkyi are stimulating, and often 
valuable; furthermore, the new haikai and other texts published 
as a supplement to each volume are of permanent value. 

The remarkable advances that have been made in the field of 
Saikaku research in the past twenty years have rendered most of 
the older studies obsolete, or at the least, misleading. During this 


1° E.g., the case of Mort Senzo Be PES (a well-known scholar in the field of 
biographical research; his ventures into the field of literature have not, however, been 
happy), who in Vol. 3 tried to prove that half of Saikaku’s novels were written by 
somebody else, in Vol. 4 claimed that Késhoku nidai otoko (published 1684) was 
written before Késhoku ichidai otoko (published 1682), and in Vol. 5 has come out 
with the hypothesis (stated as if it were proved fact) that Saikaku used assistants to 
help write his novels. In none of these cases is there any substantial evidence to support 
such hypotheses. 
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period, through new discoveries and new research, fully eight 
novels have been added to the list of works more or less attribu- 
table to Saikaku,?* as well as one joruri drama,” one volume of 
actor critiques, *® and numerous works of haikai poetry and paint- 
ing.’ In addition, one volume of short stories, Kindai yasa-inja 
(1686) , formerly thought to be by Saikaku, has been proved 
otherwise even though the preface, the illustrations, and the 
calligraphy of the text are by his hand. Thus, although studies 
of each new discovery have appeared regularly in the Japanese 
scholarly journals, there has long been a need for a reappraisal 
and synthesis of these new materials and new hypotheses. This, 
in considerable detail, is what we find in TervoKa Yasutaka’s 
Saikaku: hydron to kenkya [Saikaku: Critique and Research). 
Tervoka (b. 1908), a pupil of the late Yamacucut Takeshi 
(Gd) ,”° is Professor of Japanese Literature at Waseda University 
in Tokyé. Among his earlier works, perhaps the best known is 
the Edo bungaku jiten LA XAG (Tokyd, 1940) , a convenient 
dictionary of Japanese fiction in the Edo Period. Collections of 
his essays and studies of Saikaku and Edo literature are included 
in Bungaku no keifu K#O RA (Tokys, 1941) ; Kinsei bungaku 
hydron HUE Ae (Tokyd, 1942) ; Saikaku no sekai At} OTE 
ye (Tokyd, 1948) ; and Kinsei bungaku no tembé XUKRAOR SA 
(Toky6, 1953). The study under review however is TERuOKA’s 
most important work to date, and on the basis of it he was 
awarded in 1951 the Bungaku hakase K#hi-E degree. As it con- 


*° Viz., Wankyi isse no monogatari, Wankyi nise no monogatari, Irozato mitokoro- 
zetai, Koshoku seisuiki, Shin Yoshiwara tsunezune-gusa, Arashi mujé monogatari, 
Ukiyo eiga ichidai otoko, Shinjitsu Ise monogatari. 

*7 Gaijin Yashima. Noma (Chronology, pp. 164-166) thinks it probably by Saikaku; 
Tervoxa (Saikaku I, pp. 270-271), Curxamarsu; there is no positive proof for either 
hypothesis, but the present reviewer would tend toward accepting the Saikaku attribution. 

*8 Naniwa no kao wa Ise no oshiroi. 

*° All of these new materials will be included in the Standard Edition, reviewed 
above. 

20 Wy pil. Yamacucut himself preferred the reading Takeshi for his name, and the 
Nihon bungaku daijiten HARB AKG EM (Supplementary Volume, Tokyd, 1952, 
p. 345) gives it thus; his friends and pupils, however, invariably speak of him as Go. 

After Yamacucni’s death in 1932, TervoKka served for some time as assistant to 
the novelist Mayama Seika in his researches on Saikaku’s vocabulary, only a portion 
of which have been published, viz., Saikaku goi koshéd PG thee SB FG, Vol. 1 
(Tokyo, 1948). 
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tains comment on so many important phases of Saikaku’s works, 
it is impossible here to review the study in detail, but its contents 
may be summarized: 


The book includes an account of Saikaku’s rediscovery in the Meiji Period, 
the development of Saikaku studies since that time, and Saikaku’s influence 
on Japanese novelists from the Meiji Period to the present; a summary 
account of Saikaku’s development from a haikai poet into a novelist; a detailed 
discussion of each of the twenty-one major works of fiction definitely attri- 
butable to Saikaku; 24 and chapters discussing Saikaku’s poetic output during 
his later years, his ideas of “ class,” his general viewpoint and philosophy, the 
special characteristics of his writings, his use of language and plot, and the 
problems concerning his biography. Appendices discuss Saikaku’s influence on 
later Edo literature, the question of government banning during his lifetime, 
the early yiijo hydbanki 2? and their place in 17th century Japanese literature. 
Finally, detailed notes are found on works not treated in the body of the book, 
and on those the authorship of which is in doubt. The study ends with a 
concise but original chronology of Saikaku’s life and works. As is not infre- 
quently the case in Japanese publications, there is no bibliography or index, 
and footnotes and references are inadequate for the serious student. 


TERUOKA possesses a facile mind and a quite easy style; his 
writing is very modern in its use of English and other loan-words. 
He represents the anomaly of the literary critic attempting to 
maintain the accuracy of the scholar, yet avoid the dullness of 
expression traditional to Japanese scholarship. The result, when 
viewed as literary criticism, is happy indeed. Though not re- 
markable for deep and concentrated thought, Tervoka is able to 
write about Japanese classical literature in a manner that may 
even be interesting enough to attract Japanese students away 
from their present worship of modern European literature. At the 
same time, TervoKa’s basic facts are correct—no small feat in such 
a highly specialized and constantly progressing field as Saikaku 


*1 Mention of Saikaku’s minor works is sometimes difficult to locate in these volumes. 
Often they are included in a chapter discussing a major work of the same general 
period (e. g., such divergent works as Haikai onna kasen BE a Aca {ilj, Koyomi, and 
Gaijin Yashima are described in the middle of the chapter on Késhoku gonin onna); 
but some of them are included in a special appendix at the end of the volume. An 
index is definitely needed. © 

°° ea AE PIAL. the collections of critiques of, and anecdotes regarding, the 
leading courtesans of the demi-monde of Japan in the seventeenth century. These 
writings greatly influenced Saikaku’s novels, and even now provide a valuable guide 
to the models upon which he based many of his stories. 
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studies. His approach is fresh, and often—as in his attempts to 
date the writing of Saikaku’s novels, and not simply their publi- 
cation—he arrives at a new interpretation of the scarce data 
regarding Saikaku’s character. But the reader who tries to use 
TrRvuoKA’s study as a basis for detailed research will encounter 
difficulties immediately. The specialist reading TervoKxa will 
often be irritated by his preference for positive statements in cases 
where there is considerable room for doubt, and, in cases where no 
information is available, by his filling out the story with guesses. 

As an example fairly typical of TeruoKa’s method, on page 103 
of Volume I, we read that Saikaku’s first novel, the Kdshoku 
ichidai otoko, was first issued in a printing of about five hundred 
copies, and that it was a tremendous success. The publisher in 
Osaka received so many orders both at home and from Kyésto 
and Edo, we are told, that even a second and third printing failed 
to meet the demand. Within two years after its first publication, 
a [pirate] edition appeared in Edo with illustrations by the great 
ukiyoe artist Moronobu, and this too went through a second and 
third printing. The book was the sensation of the day. 

Now the general effect of this story—imparting as it does the 
idea that the novel was the literary wonder of the time, and also 
perhaps making the reader curious to read the book itself—is all 
to the good. But if one were interested in the details of this ac- 
count, one would soon find that although the Osaka edition did 
go through three printings, since they were all from the same 
blocks, with the date either unchanged or omitted, and only the 
publishers’ names differing, there is no way of telling just how 
many years separated them, though it does seem clear that the 
third (undated) edition did not appear until after Saikaku’s death 
(in 1693) .** It is also true that there was an Edo edition of 1684, 


28 Actually, the first Osaka printing itself seems to have gone through three im- 
pressions, the last of which possesses covers with a curled-dragon design—a cover style 
that did not come into fashion until some time after 1682, the date of the first 
impression of the first printing. The second printing, by a different publisher, is 
noted in a catalogue of 1696, by which we might surmise that it had appeared sometime 
between ca. 1686 and 1695. The third printing, by the same publisher, but with a 
different colophon, presumably dates from after 1696 (i.e. several years after Saikaku’s 
death); but just how much after is hard to say. 
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with illustrations by Moronobu, which also ran (eventually) into 
three printings.** Thus the sensation caused by the novel in 
question, while not quite so violent as TeruoKA implies, continued 
for some years after Saikaku’s death—which is significant in its 
own way too. The statement that the first Osaka printing was of 
500 copies is pure imagination, there being hardly any evidence 
available in this period as to the number of copies for one print- 
ing. No contemporary record now extant mentions anything 
specific about the popularity of the Késhoku ichidai otoko, though 
this might legitimately be inferred from the comparatively large 
number of printings and editions, and from its wide influence on 
other writers of the period. This is an example chosen at random, 
but the method of interpretation it illustrates will be found 
throughout Trervoxka’s work. It is accurate in the main, and 
highly readable, but not limited to provable fact. With these 
limitations in mind, however, TeruvoKa’s two volumes are as 
complete an introduction to Saikaku as can be expected of one 
man. They represent, however, an interpretation, not an encyclo- 


*4The first and second printings of the Edo edition are dated (1684 and 1687 
respectively), but the third edition is not. There is also another entirely different Edo 
edition, in picture-book format, unknown to TervoKa; see note 36 below. 

°° TeruoKA himself gives a differing figure of ca. 750 copies, on p. 397 of Vol. 2 of 
this same work. Although we do possess many records of the prices of books in the 
Tokugawa Period, the important problem remains of how many of each were sold. 
It would appear that far more printings are possible than is usually thought: Dard 
Hunter in Papermaking (New York, 1943; cf. pp. 72-73 and note) states that pear 
blocks (the Japanese used cherry-wood) have been used for 50,000 to 500,000 im- 
pressions, and criticizes as “much too low” T. F. Carrer’s statement that “. . . only 
about ten thousand impressions can be taken from a wooden block before it is worn 
down” (The Invention of Printing in China and its Spread Westward, Rev. ed. [New 
York, 1931], p. 206, n. 15). 

The only authentic reference I know for the 17th century occurs in the Gion mono- 
gatari 7k al Ppa (Kyoto, ca. 1640), pp. 1b-2a, which states of its predecessor, the 
Kiyomizu monogatari wok we (Kyoto, tenth month, 1638): “. . . fully two or 
three thousand copies have been sold, to persons both in the capital and in the 
provinces.” Although the actual numbers need not be taken literally, the second and 
third printings (all postdate the Gion monogatari) which I have seen are printed 
from the same blocks as the first edition, so that the total number of copies printed 
may well lie between three and six thousand. At any rate “somewhere between 300 
and 2,000” would seem to be a better working figure on the number of copies in one 
printing than TrervoxKa’s estimate of 500. 
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pedia of strict fact such as we find in Noma’s Chronology, re- 
viewed below. 

Although the name of Noma K@shin (b. 1909) ** is well known 
among specialists, his studies hitherto have appeared largely only 
in Japanese scholarly journals. The first work of Noma under 
review, Saikaku shinké6 (New studies of Saikaku) , represents the 
first publication of his studies in book form.’’ It is composed of 
some dozen lengthy papers related to Saikaku, including the first 
decisive studies of Kindai yasa-inja (proving the Saikaku attri- 
bution incorrect) , Honché din hiji A VEE He , and two inedited 
texts: Arashi mujé monogatari (by Saikaku; newly discovered 
by Noma), and Chéja-kyo 4% (important for its influence on 
Saikaku’s Nippon eitai-gura), giving the texts of both in full, 
together with detailed studies. Of particular value is a study on 
“The Formation of Ukiyo-zdshi,” the first really detailed discus- 
sion of the relation between Saikaku’s early love novels and the 
kana-z6shi "45 and other types of fiction that preceded and 
influenced them. In the appendix is included a very complete 
chronology of the yiijo hydbanki, the “ courtesan critiques.” 

Noma’s great work, however, is his recently published Saikaku 
nempu kdshé, an extensively annotated chronology of Saikaku’s 
life and works.”* Prior to the appearance of this volume, chro- 
nologies of Saikaku, though numerous, had consisted largely of 
lists of his works in order of publication, without detailed com- 
ment. The late EBara Taizé’s chronologies *° were the first steps 
toward the thoroughgoing kind of study which his pupil Noma 
has now produced. Noma’s volume gives in strict chronological 


°° Pupil of Fus11 Otoo and Esara Taizé; at present, Professor of Japanese Literature 
at Kydto University. 

*? Although his name does not appear on the title pages, the Saikaku meisaku shi 
POE TELE (Tokyd, 1935) and the Ukiyo-zdshi meisaku sha UP U-ES-S- (EK 
(Toky6, 1937) are entirely the work of Noma, ghostwriting for his teacher Fusu 
Otoo—a practice all too common in Japan. These two volumes are still the finest 
annotated anthologies of Genroku JCiftk fiction available, though considerably expur- 
gated. They are Volumes 1 and 2 in the series Hydshaku Edo bungaku sésho. 

*8 Parts of this work were published previously in journals: Kokugo kokubun PQs 
fag 3ze 15.9 (October 1946) and Kikan kokubungaku A Fj fd 3c 2(November 1948). 

*° The first was published in the journal Kokugo Kokubun no kenkyit (oid a ag 3 
D2. April 1928; an enlarged version of this was published in his Haikai-shi no 
kenkyt, Kyoto, 1933. 


13 
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order all the known details regarding Saikaku’s life and works, 
from his birth in 1642 to his death in 1693, and a continuation to 
the year 1812 noting posthumous publication of his works, with 
other related material.®° In short, it is an annotated compendium 
of every known fact directly relating to Saikaku and his oeuvre. 

This very profusion may prove confusing to the non-specialist, 
but of value even to beginning students of Japanese literature are 
the careful studies of each of Saikaku’s literary productions, 
arranged strictly according to date of publication. Here one 
finds, in addition to bibliographical information, Noma’s opinions 
regarding the authenticity of each work and an outline of the 
problems that remain concerning it. In view of the fact that such 
standard reference works as the Nihon bungaku daijiten* are 
extremely outdated on these matters, this feature alone makes 
Noma’s work a necessity in any Far Eastern collection. It is, in 
short, a uniquely accurate and comprehensive volume, and is not 
likely to be superseded for many years to come.” 

Certain criticisms are in order: 

(1) The most obvious fault is the lack of an index, for which 
the long table of contents cannot substitute. This forms a chro- 
nology in itself; even though it lists no more than the paragraph 
headings—in chronological order and without elaboration—it still 
runs to twenty pages. Moreover, the paragraph headings are 
complete sentences, rather than brief headings listing the most 
important information first. Untitled works are particularly diffi- 
cult to locate, as are works of uncertain date.** 


*° The reader of Noma’s Chronology will perhaps be surprised by the large number 
of haikai and renku poetry collections to which Saikaku contributed. This reminds 
us that Saikaku was first of all a poet, turning to the writing of novels, for which 
he is most famous, only after the age of forty. 

* Fustmura Saku, Editor; 4 vols., Toky6, 1932-1935; reprinted since the end of 
the war, but with only a minimum of revision. In the new Supplementary Volume 
(Toky6, 1952, pp. 111 and 161) will be found two short and highly inadequate notes 
on Saikaku studies since 1930. 

*? For a work of so technical a nature, misprints are exceedingly rare. A few such, 
together with important additions, were published subsequently by Noma in the 
journal Saikaku kenkyai 5 (1952), pp. 130-142; and some minor additions are to be 
found in a review by Irasaxa Hajime $y YIC in the journal Kokugo to kokubungaku 
Boas & 3c 342 (October 1952). 

** Even when the approximate date of a book or fact has been ascertained, it will 
not always be found under that date, if his own research has made another date seem 
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(2) Although the most pertinent references are noted in the text, 
even the specialist will have difficulty in locating some of the 
secondary sources; for though Noma gives the authors, and 
usually the titles, of works cited, he not infrequently fails to cite 
the journals in which they appeared. Certainly a bibliography 
would be desirable. 


(3) Saikaku’s works are arranged purely in the order of first 
publication, with no reference under the probable date of writing. 
Thus Saikaku oridome, though written during the years 1688- 
1689, is given only under the entry 1694, the date of its posthu- 
mous publication; and Saikaku nagori no tomo, written ca. 1691, 
is given only under 1699. Cross references, at least, under the 
surmised dates of writing, would have been valuable as an aid in 
relating Saikaku’s works more closely to his life. 


(4) In a pioneer work of this kind, in which many undatable 
facts must be fitted into a chronological format, Noma has been 
forced to make many arbitrary decisions in assigning dates. But 
without carefully reading though the entire section concerned, it 
is often impossible to distinguish an established fact from a new 
hypothesis of Noma’s. Thus likewise, several works that Noma 
lists definitely as forgeries are considered genuine by his colleague 
TERUOKA, and vice-versa. 


(5) As is the case with Trervoxka’s work, little attention has 
been paid to Saikaku as an artist, or to the illustrations of Sai- 
kaku’s works. The notes which are included are largely derived 


more likely to Noma. Even when the correct year is known, a careful reading of each 
of the many items under that date in the table of contents is necessary. One of the 
most difficult items to locate is Saikaku’s famous self-illustrated and self-annotated 
undated haikai scroll generally called for convenience (the original title, if one ever 
existed, being unknown): Shdjuken Saikaku dokugin hyakuin PSS FF ERA 
Fi] . With diligent searching it may be found under “ Autumn 1692” in the table of 
contents, as follows: 

“Saikaku visits Kumano in the Province of Kii, and with The Roads of Japan! 
Profound the length of our mountain paths, and the eternal chrysanthemum blooming! 
as the opening verse, composes a scroll of one hundred verses.” Then we are referred 
to p. 285, where will be found a three-page discussion of the various problems 
concerning the work. In other words Noma, rejecting the generally used provisional 
title, requires that we have memorized the opening verse instead! 
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from the pioneer work of the late Mizuran1 Futo,** which is 
greatly in need of revision and correction. 


(6) If this work is ever reissued, more detailed bibliographical 
data on the first editions of Saikaku’s works should certainly be 
included, with reproductions of the colophons if possible. As it is, 
for certain types of data the student must still rely upon the 
out-of-date and not always dependable Saikaku no shoshigakuteki 
kenkyui.** It is the remarkable reliability of Noma’s work that 
makes one wish that he would broaden its scope and make it a 
complete handbook for the study of Saikaku and his times. 


Although Trrvoxa and Noma, the authors under review, are 
of approximately the same age, it is interesting to observe that 
their methods of study and methods of thinking are diametrically 
opposite. TrrvoKa looks at Saikaku from the point of view of a 
modern critic in search of Saikaku’s significance to the modern 
reader; when facts are lacking, he attempts to fill in the gaps 
with probabilities. Noma, on the other hand, bases his work 
purely on facts, uses as little imagination as possible, and con- 
centrates upon Saikaku in his own context. He devotes much of 
his energies to research upon the minor mysteries that surround 
Saikaku’s life and works, and refers only to original editions of 
the works concerned, rather than to fallible modern reprints or 
even more unreliable secondary sources. It can readily be seen 
that Tervoka’s writing is the more interesting and provocative, 
and that Noma’s work, never deviating from known facts, makes 
for difficult reading. 

Much research remains to be done before we will have a clear 
and comprehensive picture of Saikaku and his times. Much can 
be contributed by Western students possessed of a background 
in world literature, literary theory, and cultural history. With the 
publication of a reliable and really complete Works, of the com- 
prehensive survey of Saikaku’s writings and character that we find 
in TervoKa’s Saikaku, and of the carefully compiled corpus of 


*4 Cf. his Saikaku-bon a fi AS, 2 vols., Tdky6, 1920, and Kohan shésetsu sdga shi 


Gh) Sth B, Tokys, 1935. 


85 Cited in note 2 above. 
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basic materials in Noma’s Chronology, it is possible for both 
Japanese and Western students to enter upon, with a minimum of 
difficulty, the study of this greatest of Japanese realistic novelists.” 


¢ Tt is not inappropriate to note here an important addition to Noma’s Chronology, 
sub First Month, Jokyé AE 3 (1686). In 1953, in the Department of Oriental 
Antiquities of the British Museum, the reviewer discovered an edition of Saikaku 
thought no longer to be extant. It is Volume Two of the rarest Edo edition of 
Koéshoku ichidai otoko, with large double-page illustrations by Hisarxawa Moronobu, 
and the text, considerably abridged, printed above the illustrations. This volume 
includes Books Three and Four of the original edition; each of the fourteen episodes 
has a double-page illustration. The original cover is missing, and the only clue to the 
work’s identity (other than the contents) is the word koshoku #4 on the turnover 
of each page. The Catalogue of Japanese Printed Books and Manuscripts in the 
British Museum of 1904 lists the work as Hishikawa Moronobu Musashi Yehon, 
following the manuscript note on the present cover of the book, which is, however, 
only a description, not the title. (Actually the third word is mukashi, the cataloguers 
having misread the hentai-gana form of $4 (ka) for 3 (sa); thus it signifies only 
“An old picture-book by Hisnrkawa Moronobu.”) Dr. Arthur WaALEy, in his more 
recent manuscript catalogue to the collection, quite correctly surmised the word 
késhoku to be the commencement of the title, but merely prefixed this to the title 
assumed by the earlier cataloguers. 

That the work was already rare in the early nineteenth century is clear from a 
description of it by the novelist Ryitei Tanehiko fa E (1788-1842) (cf. his 
manuscript Koshoku-bon mokuroku #f- 478 A &k [Shin gunsho ruija FRA 
iE , Tokyd, 1906, Vol. 7], pp. 154-155), who had himself never seen a complete copy. 
There appear to have been at least three editions, but the title of the four-volume 
edition in question has never been discovered. (Noma gives a brief note in his 
Chronology, p. 192, and in the Standard Edition, Vol. 1, pp. 10-11. Cf. also Taxita 
Teiji, Saikaku no shoshigakuteki kenkyi, pp. 277-279. A photo-reproduction of an 
illustration in Volume 1 of the original is found in Susur Kiyoshi ee SEP. Genroku 
kohanga shiei Tc tk a HS EE [Estampes érotiques primitives du Japon], cf. Vol. 
2 [Tdky6, 1928], plate 14. The original is thought to be no longer extant.) The 
illustrations in the volume in the British Museum are greatly superior to those by 
Moronobu in the usual Edo edition of 1684. Although not the only specimen of 
Saikaku in Western collections, it is without doubt the rarest. 

Following this discovery, in the summer of the same year I found in a Paris antique 
shop Volumes 3 and 4 of the same work—this time possessed not only of the original 
covers, title-slips, and tables of contents, but also of that elusive colophon, the lack 
of which has so troubled Japanese bibliographers for the last fifty years. These two 
volumes (from the famous VevER collection auctioned in 1948) bear the cover title 
Késhoku ehon taizen #¢-f4 #975 K 4 and the inner title Koshoku sewa ezukushi 
Hy (4, We aR HAT ¢ LL. The colophon is dated First Month of 1686 (a little over 
three years after the appearance of the Osaka first edition, and not quite two years 
after the first Edo pirate edition of Moronobu), and is signed “ Yamato gaké Hisut- 
KAWA uji Moronobu” ACAI BE LFS FE Ki «=. Photographs of the covers, title and 
contents pages, colophon, and one illustration, are included as frontispieces to Volume 
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6 (1953) of the journal Saikaku kenkyw, and a description of the newly discovered 
volumes will be found on pp. 189-190 and 194-195 in an article by the present writer 
(in Japanese), “Eikoku ni okeru Genroku bungaku” 3 [8g lt HSU SCARS 
(“A Study of Japanese Novels and Illustrated Books of the 17th and 18th Centuries 
in British Collections”). A facsimile edition (together with the British Museum’s 
Volume 2) is planned by the Koten Bunko, Tokyo. 

Other works of Saikaku in the British Museum include Késhoku gonin onna (mis- 
read Koshoku gonin musume and catalogued under “ Jiban-6,” a possible but incorrect 
reading of Saikaku’s nom de plume Niman-6 =Bf). and Saikaku zoku tsurezure 
(catalogued under “ Matsunaga Saikaku,” the “surname” being a misreading of 
another of his pen names, Shdju #$#:). Both are collectors’ items. 

The collection of the Bibliotheque Nationale (Cabinet des Estampes), Paris, includes 
the same Koéshoku gonin onna (incomplete), and the Saikaku oki-miyage. 

Several American libraries house first editions of Saikaku, including: 

New York Public Library (Spencer Collection) —Koshoku ichidai otoko (1682). 

Museum of Fine Arts in Boston (Department of Asiatic Art)—Nippon eitaigura 
(1688) . 

Library of Congress (Division of Orientalia)—Nippon eitaigura (both the first 
edition of 1688 and the rarer, undated pirate edition); Honché din hijit (1689); Saikaku 
oridome (three copies, all the second printing of 1712). 

East Asiatic Library, University of California, Berkeley—Seken mune-san’y6 (second 
printing, 1699); Satkaku oridome (second printing, 1712); Honché din hiji (1689). 

One rare novel by Saikaku’s lubricious Edo contemporary Toérind6 Chomaro Bk 
up pitt is noted by Kenji Topa in the Descriptive Catalogue of Japanese and Chinese 
Illustrated Books in the Ryerson Library of the Art Institute of Chicago (1931), pp. 
120-121. The title and Book 1 are missing in the Ryerson copy, but from the 
description given, this is clearly Chémaro’s Késhoku tsuya komoso #f f& 88 Ht ey 
of 1696 (Yamazaxt Fumoto [lj (fj #€ in his Nihon shdsetsu nempys H ABE Exe 
[= Kindai Nihon bungaku taikei UE H RXBARKK , Vol. 25, Tokyé, 1929], p. 57, 
gives the reading incorrectly as . . . yasa komusd). Mr. Topa records the illustrations 
as being signed by Kiyomasu py f}%, which would make this the earliest signed work 
by that artist, and render rather improbable the date usually assigned to his birth— 
1696. The publisher’s name Ae , incidentally, is read Misuya, not “Suirenya.” 

This book is, for Chémaro, a comparatively decent work, which cannot be said of 
most of the dozen-odd other novels signed by him. It is no exaggeration to assert 
that much of Saikaku’s reputation for lubricity is based upon the popular confusion 
of his works with those of some of his contemporary imitators, of whom Chémaro was 
the most prolific. That pornography should have thrived more in Edo, the Shdgun’s 
capital, than in Osaka or Kyato, is of no little interest. 

I might add that when, in the spring of 1953, I had an opportunity to do research 
at the Library of Cambridge University (the older books there being part of the 
collections of Aston, Satow, and S1eBoip), I was surprised to find among the Asron- 
Satow collection more than fifty complete wkiyo-zdshi novels, mainly of the post- 
Saikaku period, but consisting in general of the most interesting and rare works of 
this class. Seven of the novels are not extant in any of the libraries of Japan, nor in 
any of the major private collections, nor are most of them listed in any catalogue or 
chronology of Japanese fiction. Of the three works of Saikaku represented, Shoen 
Okagami (Vols. 1-6 only), Hitome tamaboko, and Saikaku nagori no tomo, the last- 
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named is among the rarest of Saikaku’s works, only two copies being known in Japan. 
An examination of this collection may warrant a revision of our usual concept of 
Aston and Satow as staid “ Victorian” scholars, for the preponderance of highly 
suggestive love novels is striking, and these were collected at a period prior to any 
important Japanese work on the subject. 

Notes on the uwkiyo-zdshi and related works in British collections are included in 
the above-mentioned Saikaku kenkyi article. A continuation, covering French and 
American collections, will be published in the same annual for 1956, after which an 
English translation may perhaps be of value. It is to be hoped that students having 
ready access to these collections will be encouraged to investigate them more fully. 








UNE PHRASE DE LA LETTRE DE L’ILKHAN ARIUN 
A PHILIPPE LE BEL 


ANTOINE MOsTAERT 


ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 


Aucun passage de la fameuse lettre que l’ilkhan Aryun adressa 
en 1289 au roi de France Philippe le Bel et qui a été retrouvée 
par Abel-Rémusat dans les Archives Nationales de France, en- 
semble avec celle qu’en 1305 l’ilkhan Oljeitii envoya au méme sou- 
verain 7, n’a été étudié et discuté autant que celui qui va de la ligne 
24 & la ligne 31. Malgré ces efforts répétés, les différents auteurs 
qui ont étudié ce passage n’ont pu résoudre d’une manieére satis- 
faisante tous les problémes qu'il présente. Dans les pages qui 
suivent, je formulerai quelques remarques sur les différentes 
traductions qui jusqu’ici ont été faites de ce passage et j’en 
proposerai en méme temps une nouvelle. 

Dés 1824, l’année méme ot avait paru le second des mémoires 
d’Abel-Rémusat sur les relations des princes chrétiens avec les 
souverains mongols*, dans lequel ce dernier avait publié une 
“copie figurée” ou reproduction lithographique, accompagnée 
d’une transcription en caractéres mongols modernes, des deux 
lettres, I. J. Schmidt fit paraitre sa transcription et sa traduction 
des mémes documents *. Dans ce travail (pp. 9, 11), la phrase 
en question est transcrite et rendue comme suit: 


* Une nouvelle édition des ces deux Jettres par le prof. F. W. Cleaves et l’auteur 
du présent article est en préparation et paraitra dans un des numéros suivants du 
HJAS. 

2 Second Mémoire. Relations diplomatiques des Princes chrétiens avec les rois de 
Perse de la race de Tchinggis, depuis Houlagou, jusqu’au régne d’Abousaid, dans 
Histoire et Mémoires de UInstitut Royal de France, Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-lettres, VII, Paris, 1824. 

® Philologisch-Kritische Zugabe zu den von Herrn Abel-Rémusat bekannt gemachten, 
in den KGniglich-franzésischen Archiven befindlichen, zwei mongolischen Original- 
Briefen der Kénige von Persien Argun und Oldshditu an Philipp den Schénen, St. Pbg., 
1824. 
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Transcription et mot 4 mot 


Bassa alibir kélin aman iltschin jar 


Ferner allerlei Zungen, omer Gesandten durch 
Sprache 


jain Dshigiiré agholghan, Barangkudun ghasarun 
deine 
eigene 


tangssugud ..__ schinagud ildeb 6nggiten Kiiruk 


eae verschiedenfarbige Bilder 


oktschu . . ilabassu; . . . ker ba ssojorchachoiji 
wenn gebend geschickt wiirden; wie auch es verliechen wer- 
peaks Tagrin kiitschiin Chaghanu Ssi..... 


Schutzgenius | 
Gliicksgestirn § 


madatugii, . . kaman Muskaril Churtschiji iabai 
mégen es wissen, sagend den Muskiril Churtschi ich ha- 


(?) darbringend, der Franken des Landes 


Annehmlichkeiten und 


den wird Gottes Kraft und des Kaisers 


be geschickt. 


Traduction 


Ferner (wire es gut), wenn du durch Gesandte von allerlei 
Zungen und Sprachen Tribut (?) darbringend, von den Annehm- 
lichkeiten und Seltenheiten des Frankenlandes nebst Bildern von 
verschiedener Farbe (Art) sendend iiberreichtest. Wie es ver- 
lichen werden wird, mag die Kraft Gottes und der Schutzgenius 
(das Gliicksgestirn) des Kaisers wissen (entscheiden). Also 
meldend, schicke ich den Muskaril Churtschi. 

C’est de cette transcription et traduction de Schmidt que 
s’inspirérent tous les auteurs, mongolisants ou historiens, qui, au 
cours des cent années qui suivirent leur publication, étudiérent 
la lettre d’Aryun. 

Ainsi C. d’Ohsson‘* écrit: “Je fais partir Mouskeril le 


* Histoire des Mongols depuis Tchinguiz-khan jusqu’a Timour Bey ou Tamerlan, 
La Haye et Amsterdam, 1834-1835, tome 4, pp. 72-78—Dans la note 2 de la p. 78, 
continuée sur les pages 74 et 75, d’Ohsson dit: “La traduction allemande verbale 
de M. Schmidt a été rendue par nous en francais; nous croyons en avoir bien saisi le 
sens, qui, dans un ou deux endroits, n’est pas clair”. 
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Couroudji, qui te dira que si tu nous envoyes des ambassadeurs, 
sachant parler plusieurs langues, et nous apportant des cadeaux, 
des raretés, des images de diverses couleurs du pays des Francs, 
nous t’en saurons bon gré par la puissance de Dieu et la fortune 
du Khagan ”. 

Chez Meadows ® cette partie de la lettre d’Aryun est rendue 
comme suit: “ Further, it were well if thou, offering tribute by 
envoys of different tongues and languages, didst send in presents 
of the agreeable and rare things of France, together with pictures 
of various colors. How it is to be ordered must be decided by 
the power of God and the auspices of the emperor. Thus informing 
you, We send Miiskaril Churtschi ”. 

J. P. G. Pauthier ° rend de la maniére suivante le passage qui 
nous occupe: “En outre, il serait bon que, de ton cété, tu nous 
envoyasses des présents par des ambassadeurs parlant différentes 
langues et dialectes, consistant en choses rares et agréables et de 
la terre de France. L’exécution de toutes ces choses dépend de 
la puissance de Dieu, et de la faveur du Khaghan (l’empereur 
de Chine, alors Khoubilai). Je t’informe que c’est Mouskaril 
Kourtchi que je t’envoye”’’. 


5 Translations and Notice of two Mongolian Letters to Philip the Fair, king of 
France. By Mr. Meadows, Consular Interpreter, Canton (Chinese Repository, 19[1850], 
pp. 526-535). A la p. 527, l’auteur écrit: “I subjoin a translation of these [letters] 
discovered by M. Rémusat, following however, not his renderings, but those into 
German by the Mongolian scholar Dr. Schmidt of St. Petersburg, which are more 
correct ”. 

Le texte de la lettre est donnée en caractéres mongols modernes, d’aprés Schmidt. 

° Le livre de Marco Polo, citoyen de Venise, conseiller privé et commissaire impérial 
de Khoubilai-Khaan, Paris, 1865, tome 2, p. 777. La lettre d’Aryun est reproduite 
a la p. 775 en caractéres mongols modernes. Dans une note de la méme page, Pauthier 
dit: “Le texte reproduit ici, avec les corrections de I. J. Schmidt (placées entre 
parenthéses), a été aussi revu sur I’original ”. 

Une reproduction en caractéres mongols modernes de la lettre d’Aryun se trouve 
aussi chez L. Feer, Tableau de la Grammaire Mongole, Paris, 1866. 

™Dans son Histoire de Mar Jabalaha III, Patriarche des Nestoriens (1281-1317) 
et du moine Rabban Cauma, Ambassadeur du roi Argoun en Occident (1287), Paris, 
1895, pp. 220-229, J.-B. Chabot reproduit la “copie figurée” qu’Abel-Rémusat a 
publiée de la lettre d’Aryun dans son second mémoire. I] y joint la traduction mot a 
mot allemande qu’en a faite Schmidt et la transcription de ce dernier (cf. supra), 
ainsi qu’une version francaise qui est presque littéralement celle qu’on lit chez d’Ohsson, 
op. cit., pp. 71-73. La traduction de la phrase qui nous occupe ne différe chez Chabot 
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En traitant des deux lettres d’Aryun et d’Oljeitii, Schmidt 
s’était basé sur la reproduction lithographique peu exacte qu’on 
trouve dans le second mémoire d’Abel-Rémusat. Quand, en 1895, 
parut l’atlas de Roland Bonaparte *, le monde savant fut enfin 
mis en possession d’une reproduction fidéle des deux documents °’. 
On n’en profita toutefois pas immédiatement *°, et ce ne fut que 
trente ans plus tard que les premiers fruits de cette publication 
apparurent. En 1925, W. Kotwicz, dans un article publié en 
Russie *? donna le déchiffrement correct de plusieurs mots que 
jusqu’alors on avait lus inexactement *’, et ce travail fut suivi en 
1933 d’un autre dans lequel le méme auteur reprend l’étude 
intégrale des deux lettres **. Dans ce dernier ouvrage le passage 
qui nous occupe est transcrit et traduit comme suit **: 


24. ... basa ali bar kelen 


(p. 223) de celle de d’Ohsson que par le mot Kurdji, qui remplace les mots le Couroudji, 
qui se lisent dans celle de ce dernier et par une autre orthographe du mot que d’Ohsson 
écrit Khagan. 

® Documents de V’époque mongole des XIII¢ et XIV® siécles, Paris, 1895. 

°R. Bonaparte, op. cit., Pl. XIV. 

2°Dans ses Lekcii po istorii mongol’skoi literatury, I, St. Pbg., 1896, pp. 79-128, 
A. M. Pozdneev, en étudiant les deux lettres, qu’il reproduit en caractéres mongols 
modernes, se base encore sur la “copie figurée” et la transcription d’Abel-Rémusat 
et sur le travail de I. J. Schmidt. 

™ Popravki k razboru mongol’skikh pisem persidskikh i’-khanov (Zap. Koll. Vosto- 
kovedov pri Aziatskom Muzee Rossiiskoit Akad. Nauk, I [1925], pp. 342-344). 

72 Ce sont, d’aprés cet article, les mots singgod “ gerfauts” (1. 27), giiriis “ pierres ” 
(1. 28), qoréi “ porte-carquois ” (1. $1) et nemegiilbesii “si tu faisais ajouter” (1. 22). 
De la lecture de ce dernier mot Kotwicz toutefois n’était pas sir: dans son étude 
sur les deux lettres publiée huit ans plus tard, il écrira dmegiilbesii, mot qu’il traduira 
par “si nous exposions [les armées] & des désagréments.” Nemegiilbesii était la bonne 
lecture (Cf. A. Mostaert, Sur quelques passages de l’Histoire secrete des Mongols, 
Harvard-Yenching Institute, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1953, pp. [210-213]) . 

Ajoutons aussi qu’il semble avoir échappé & Kotwicz que, dés 1917, B. Ya. Vladi- 
mircov, corrigeant la lecture fautive de Schmidt, avait lu et traduit correctement le 
mot goréi de la |. $1 dans son article Anonimnyi gruzinskii istorik XIV veka o 
mongol’skom yazyke (Izvestiya Rossiiskoi Akad. Nauk. 1917, p. 1498, n. 2). 

18 En marge des lettres des il-khans de Perse retrouvées par Abel-Rémusat (= 
Collectanea Orientalia, Nr. 4), Lwéw, 1933. Ce travail a été réédité en 1953 dans 
le tome XVI du Rocznik Orientalistyczny, pp. 869-404. C’est & cette derniére édition 
que je me référe dans le présent article. 

** Rocznik Orient., pp. 376-877. 
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25. . aman iéin-iyer-iyen Figiir-e 

26. ayutyan bereygiid-iin yazar-un 

27. taysuy-ud sin yud il-deb Gygeten 

28. giiriis dgéi ilebesti ker be soyuryayuyi 


29. tyri-yin kiiéiin 

30. yxayan-u suu medetiiger. kemen Miiskeril 

31. xorci-yi ilebei. 

(24-30) Encore: si par ton messager, avec des nouvelles quelconques, tu 
envoies au surplus (commandant de mettre sous sa protection?) pour (nous) 
remettre des raretés, gerfauts et pierres multicolores de terre [sic] des Francs, 
que la force du Ciel et le sww de lEmpereur sachent que nous (te) récom- 
penserons de quelque maniére. (30-31) Avec ces paroles, nous avons envoyé 
l’archer Miiskeril ” 1°. 


Deux ans aprés W. Kotwicz, S. A. Kozin publia 4 son tour 
une étude sur la lettre d’Aryun *’. Sa transcription du passage en 
question est la suivante: 


Basa: Ali bar kelen aman iltin-iyen?* jigiir-e ayulyan, Berenggiid-iin 
yajar-un tangsuy-ud Singkiid ildeb 6nggeten giiriis dgéu [sic] ilebesii ker-be 
soyurxaxu-yi 

Tngri-yin Kiiciin X-yan-u [sic] Suu medetiigei! kemen Miiskeril xoréi-yi 
ilebei 2°. 


Kozin rend cette phrase comme suit: 


“Posle dela (post scriptum): pri raspredelenii razli¢nykh poruéenii mezdu 
svoimi poslami, Miiskeril’yu—strel’cu prikazano skazat’, ¢to oten’ obyazete 


1® Tans la premiére édition (= Coll. Orient., Nr. 4, p. 11) -iyer- a été sauté par 
mégarde et le mot apparait sous la forme iléin-iyen. 

7° Dans sa monographie intitulée O éem pisal i’-khan Argun Filippu Krasivomu v 
1289 g., Vladivostok, 1925, pp. VIII+1V + 45 (lithogr.), Inn. Klyukin étudia la 
lettre d’Aryun en se basant, non sur la reproduction de Roland Bonaparte, mais sur 
la “copie figurée ” d’Abel-Rémusat. Bien que, dans certaines de ses parties, ce travail 
ne soit pas dépourvu de valeur, je ne m’attarderai pas 4 discuter le passage qui nous 
occupe, tel qu’il se présente en transcription et traduction chez cet auteur, qui, au 
lieu de tangsuy “ merveilleux”, lit degeds, mot qui correspondrait & mo. degediis 
“éminents” (pp. 33-34), et qui, dans il-deb = ildeb (= mo. eldeb) “ divers, varié”, 
voit deux mots, dont le premier, i, signifierait “ vassaux” et le second, a lire teb, 
aurait le sens de “totalement, grandement, décidément” (p. 35). Cf. ce que, dans 
En marge des lettres des il-khans de Perse, Rocznik Orient., XVI, pp. $70-371, 
Kotwicz dit de ce travail. 

17 Vazyk pervogo perioda istorii mongol’skoi literatury (Po pis’mam persidskikh 
il’-khanov 1289-1305), Izvestiya Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1935, pp. 477-500. 

'* Tei aussi nous voyons l’omission du suffixe -iyer-. Cf. supra, note 15. 

'° Op. cit., pp. 497-498. 
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prisylkoyu frankskikh dikovinok, novinok i raznocvetnykh kamnei,-—(i to 
na vse sie) da budet volya Nebesnoi Sily i svetleiSestva imperatora ” ?°. 
[“ Aprés l’affaire (post scriptum): lors de la distribution des différentes 
commissions entre nos ambassadeurs, 4 Miiskeril—l’archer a été ordonné de dire 
que vous [m’] obligerez grandement par l’envoi de raretés, nouveautés et 
pierres de différentes couleurs [du pays] des Francs—(et que sur tout ceci) 
soit la volonté de la Force Céleste et de la Sérénité de l’empereur ”.] 


En 1949, M. Erich Haenisch aussi consacra un article aux 
deux lettres *?. Bien que son systéme de transcription ne soit pas 
le méme que celui de Kotwicz, M. Haenisch * a lu la phrase qui 
nous occupe exactement comme ce dernier (cf. supra). Je me 
bornerai donc a reproduire la traduction qu’il en a donnée: 


“ Weiter, wenn du einen Gesandten von dir mit irgend einer Botschaft 
schickst und dabei unter seiner Obhut seltene Gegenstaénde aus dem Franken- 
land, Falken und verschiedenfarbige Edelsteine mitgibest, dann sei die Macht 
des Himmels und die Majestaét des Kaisers Zeuge, dass Wir dich in irgend 
einer Weise belohnen werden. Dies zu sagen, schicken wir den K6chertrager 


Miiskeril ”. 


Enfin, en la méme année 1949, M. L. S. Puékovskii, dans un 
article traitant de la formule finale des lettres d’Aryun et 
d’Oljeitii **, étudia aussi le passage en question * et le traduisit 
de la maniére suivante: 


“ Esée [o tom, étoby ty], kak mozno bystree, posylaya ¢erez svoikh poslov 
raznogo roda izvestiya, vmeste s tem prislal redkostei, kreéetov i raznocvetnykh 
kamnei zemli frankov. Kak by ni bylo [vse, 0 Cem my piSem] darovano 
[,, svyse ”] da vedayut [etim] Sila Neba i Séast’e-Velicie Imperatora. Skazat’ 
[obo vsem etom] my poslali strel’ea Muskerilya”*> [‘ Encore, [que] aussi 
rapidement que possible, expédiant par tes ambassadeurs des nouvelles de 
différentes sortes, en méme temps [tu] envoies des raretés, des gerfauts et 
des pierres de diverses couleurs de la terre des Francs! De quelque maniére 
que soit accordé [,,d’en haut ”] [tout, 4 propos de quoi nous écrivons], que 
réglent [{ceci] la Force du Ciel et la Feélicité-Grandeur de ’Empereur! Pour 
parler [concernant tout ceci] nous avons envoyé le sagittaire Muskezil ”.] 


2° Op. cit., p. 498. 

*1Zu den Briefen der mongolischen Il-khane Argun und Oljeitii an den Kénig 
Philipp den Schénen von Frankreich (1289 u. 1305), Oriens, II, Nr. 2, Leiden, 1949, 
pp. 216-235. 

72 Op. cit., p. 221. 

38 Zaklyucitel’naya formula v pis’makh il’-khanov Arguna (1289g) i Ul’dzeitu (1305q). 
Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, V1[1949], pp. 396-422. 
** Op. cit., p. 413 et suiv. *5 Op. cit., p. 418. 
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Avant de proposer une nouvelle traduction de ce passage, il 
est nécessaire de faire quelques remarques sur celles qu’on vient 
de lire. Ces remarques porteront en méme temps sur la lecture 
de quelques mots de la phrase en question. 

A l’exception de Schmidt, tous les auteurs lisent ali bar 
“n’importe quel” (1. 24). Schmidt seul lit alibdr (= aliber). 
Comme il s’agit ici, non du suffixe de l’instrumental, mais de la 
particule concessionnelle, il est évident que seule la lecture de 
Schmidt est correcte. C’est en effet avec la voyelle e que se lit 
cette particule dans l’Hist. secr.**, le Houa i i iw* et les textes 
*phags-pa **. 

Le dernier mot de la méme ligne 24, et le premier de la 1. 25 
ont été lus par tous les auteurs kelen aman, m.a m. “ langue 
—bouche”. Schmidt traduisit ces mots par “Zungen und 
Sprachen ”, et pendant plus de cent ans les différents savants qui 
étudiérent la lettre d’Aryun adoptérent cette traduction **. Cf. 
supra. Ce n’est que depuis 1933, c’est-a-dire depuis l’apparition 
du travail de Kotwicz En marge des lettres des ilkhan de Perse, 
ou il rend l’expression kelen aman par “ nouvelles ”, qu’elle a été 
remplacée par “ poruceniya” [“ commissions ”] (Kozin) , “ Bot- 
schaft ” (Haenisch) et “ izvestiya ” [“‘ nouvelles ”] (Puckovskii) . 

Que le mot kelen~kele, m.a m. “ langue ”, puisse signifier aussi 
“ message, renseignement, nouvelle ”, tant dans l’ancienne langue 
que dans les dialectes vivants, est un fait connu. On n’y trouve 
toutefois pas kelen aman pris dans cette acception. Kelen~kele, 
au sens de “message, renseignement, nouvelle”, n’est jamais 
suivi du mot aman formant avec lui un mot-couple. Cf. Hist. 


2° E. Haenisch, Wérterbuch zu Manghol-un Niuca Tobca’an, Leipzig, 1939, p. 14. 

87Cf. M. Lewicki, La langue mongole des transcriptions chinoises du XIV® siécle. 
Le Houa-yi yi-yu de 1389, Wroclaw, 1949, p. 136, avant-derniére 1.; E. Haenisch, 
Sino-mongolische Dokumente vom Ende des 14. Jahrhunderts (Extr. des Abhandl. 
der Deutschen Akad. der Wissensch. zu Berlin, Jahrgang 1950), Berlin, 1952, p. 50a. 

2°N. Poppe, Kvadratnaya pis’mennost’, Moscou-Leningrad, 1941, p. 146b. Cf. aussi 
N. Poppe, Grammar of Written Mongolian (= Porta Linguarum Orientalium, Neue 
Serie, I), Wiesbaden, 1954, §§ 192, 498, 665. 

2°On ne semble pas s’étre douté que, méme si kelen aman était 4 rendre par 
“Zungen und Sprachen ”, on aurait eu en mongol, non ali ber kelen aman iléin, mais 
ali ber keleten amatan iléin. 
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secr., §104, kelen kijii ile- “ envoyer une nouvelle”, §109, kelen 
giirge- “porter une nouvelle” (m.a m. “faire parvenir une 
nouvelle ”) , §142, kele ab- “ prendre langue, demander des ren- 
seignements ”, etc.; Mukaddimat al-Adab®, p. 140b, delgerebe 
kelen “ izvestie rasprostranilos’” [“la nouvelle se répandit ”], p. 
214b, kelen asaqgba tiinése “sprosil u nego novosti” [“il lui 
demanda des nouvelles ”], p. 308a, qudal kelen aéaraba “ prines 
loznoe izvestie ” [“ il apporta une fausse nouvelle ’’], etc.; Sayang- 
secen *', p. 260, 1. 2, kele oroyulura iregsen kiimiin “ homme venu 
pour donner des renseignements ”’. 

En ce qui concerne le mot dans les dialectes vivants, cf. kalm. 
kel? 6kk® “Nachricht geben” **; khal. khel avakh “ poluéat’ 
izvestie ” [“recevoir une nouvelle ”]**, ord. k‘éle dc- “ envoyer 
un mot (pour avertir) ”, xara k‘éle sonos- “ entendre une mauvaise 
nouvelle ” *, 

Dans la langue écrite, méme contemporaine, le mot est de 
méme kele tout court. Cf. Kowalewski, p. 2471b, kele bar- 
“prendre langue, s’informer de |’état des choses, ete.”, K. M. 
Ceremisov et G. N. Rumyancev * kele kyrgeky “ soob3éit’, dat’ 
izvestie ” [“ communiquer, donner une nouvelle ”. 

Une expression kelen aman est inconnue 4a |’Hist. secr.** et au 
Mukaddimat al-Adab; le Houa i i iu aussi lignore. On la lit 
chez Sayang-secen, mais cet écrivain s’en sert, non dans I’accep- 
tion de “ nouvelle, renseignement, message ”, mais dans celle de 
“ faculté de parler”: Ediige ene kelen aman iigei gériigesiin ber 
eyin kiimiin metii mérgiikiii anu yayun “ Maintenant que méme 
cette béte sauvage qui ne sait pas parler prosterne ainsi la téte 
comme un étre humain, qu’est-ce, cela? ” *’. 


*°N. Poppe, Mongol’skii slovar’ Mukaddimat al-Adab, I-III, Moscou-Leningrad, 
1938. 

*1T. J. Schmidt, Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen, St. Pbg. 1829. 

*2G. J. Ramstedt, Kalmiickisches Worterbuch, Helsinki, 1935, p. 224a. 

°° A. R. Rintine, Kratkii mongol’sko-russkii slovar’, Moscou, 1947, p. 283a. 

** A. Mostaert, Dictionnaire ordos, Pékin, 1941-1944, p. 41 1a. 

*° Mongol’sko-russkii slovar’ (Po sovremennoi presse), Leningrad, 1937, p. 51Sa. 

**Dans son étude sur les lettres d’Aryun et d’Oljeitii, Oriens, II, p. 228, M. 
Haenisch écrit: “Die Verbindung kelen aman und aman kelen als “Sprache, Rede ” 
an kommt bei NT wiederholt vor”. Ceci n’est pas tout & fait exact; seule l’expression 
aman kelen se lit dans Hist. secr. (§§ 199, 272). 
*7 Schmidt, op. cit., p. 90, 1. 1. 
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Kelen aman au sens de “ faculté de parler ” est encore connu 
a présent en ordos, ou, en outre, ce terme, s‘emploie dans l’acception 
de “ dispute, querelle ” **. Cette derniére signification est employée 
aussi en bouriate: yele aman “ spory ” [“ querelles ”] *°, et c’est 
par “ssora” [‘ querelle ”] qu’est traduite ]’expression khalkha 
xel am dans le dictionnaire de A. R. Rinéine *. En kalmouk 
l’expression a le sens de “ facilité de parler”. Cf. kelte amté kin 
“hurtig in Wort (und Tat)” (Ramstedt, Kalm. Worterb., p. 
224a) . 

En mongol écrit contemporain c’est “dispute, querelle ” que 
signifie le mot-couple kele ama. Cf. Ceremisov et Rumyancev “’, 
kele ama yarya- “ skandalit’” [“ disputer ”]; Haltod et Wang- 
chindorji *? kele ama “ quarrel ”. 

Vu donc que nulle part l’expression kelen aman n’est attestée 
au sens de “nouvelle, renseignement, message”, et que, dans 
l’ancienne langue aussi bien que dans la moderne, c’est le mot 
kelen~kele tout court qui sert 4 exprimer cette idée, il me semble 
assez évident que, dans le passage de la lettre d’Aryun discuté ici, 
kelen aman est une lecture incorrecte et qu’il faut lire kelen nemen 
“ ajoutant des renseignements ” **, 

Jigiir-e ayulyan. Cette expression a été traduite de diverses 
facons par les auteurs qui ont étudié la lettre d’Aryun. Schmidt 
la rend par “ Tribut (?) darbringend ”; Kotwicz la traduit par 
“(commandant de mettre sous sa protection?)”. Pour Kozin 
cette expression signifie “ distribuer ”, tandis que M. Haenisch 
se range a l’avis de Kotwicz. La traduction de M. Puékovskii 


*® Dict. ord., p. 411a. 

3° K. M. Ceremisov, Buryat-mongol’sko-russkii_slovar’. Moscou, 1951, p. 626a. 

*° Op. cit., p. 283a. 

“ Op. cit., p. 518a. 

*® Mongol-English Practical Dictionary compiled by M. Haltod, D. Wangchindorji, 
Geschigtogdaho Fu, Vera McGillivray and S. J. Gunzel, for The Evangelical Alliance 
Mission, 1949-1953. 

“Tl est & peine besoin de rappeler au lecteur que, dans les anciens écrits, le point 
diacritique marquant un 7 initial est souvent omis. Dans la présente lettre d’Aryun, 
le n initial du mot ngdiini de la 1. 5 (pour ce mot, voir A. Mostaert, Sur quelques 
passages de l’Histoire secréte des Mongols, p. [40], n. 40) est accompagné du point, 
mais ce dernier manque au mot nemegiilbesii de la 1. 22. L’absence du point dans 
le mot que je lis nemen ne constitue donc pas une difficulté. 
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est: “aussi rapidement que possible expédiant . . . en méme 
temps ”. Cf. supra **. 

Comme le montre leur traduction, certains de ces auteurs ont 
vu dans le verbe ayulya-, dont ayulyan est le converbum modale, 
le causatif de ayul-, que Kowalewski (p. 34a) traduit par “ mettre, 
placer, insérer dans ”, et qui lui-méme est la forme causative de a- 
“ étre ”’; de 1a le sens de “ faire placer ”, “ commandant de mettre ” 
qu’ils lui ont attribué *°. D’autres ont donné a ce verbe une signifi- 
cation qui n’est attestée nulle part: “ offrir”’, “ envoyer, expédier ”, 
etc. Aucun d’eux ne semble avoir songé a y retrouver le verbe 
ha’ulya-, causatif de ha’ul- “ courir, courir 4 cheval”, mot bien 
connu en mongol médiéval (cf. Hist. secr., passim; Mukaddimat 
al-Adab, p. 366a; I iu du Teng t’an pi kiou, f. '73b, ete.) et qui 
continue de vivre en moghol ** et en monguor *’. 

Si le mot ha’ul- “ courir, courir 4 cheval ” a son correspondant 
en mongol écrit, ce dernier doit s’y présenter sous la forme *ayul-. 
De fait, cette racine se retrouve dans le mot ayulyacin qu’on lit 
dans |’Altan tobci de la fin des Ming **. Ayulyaéin, qui signifie 
“coureurs d’une armée, maraudeurs ” est un pluriel de ayulyaéci, 
mot dérivé de *ayul- “ courir” au moyen du suffixe -yadi **. En 
mongol écrit de la période dite classique, on a les vocables wulya 
“pillage, butin qu’on fait sur l’ennemi; avant-garde ”, wulyala- 
“piller, faire du butin” (Kowalewski, p. 338a), formes dialec- 


““Meadows traduit Schmidt et dit: “offering tribute”. Quant aux traductions 
de d’Ohsson, de Pauthier et de Chabot, on n’y lit rien qui devrait correspondre aux 
mots jigiir-e ayulyan. Cf. supra. Klyukin (op. cit., p. 32) rend J’expression par 
“narotito sprasivaya” [“interrogeant exprés ”). 

“Cf. W. Kotwicz, Quelques mots encore sur les lettres des il-khans de Perse 
retrouvées par Abel-Rémusat, Rocznik Orient. XVI [1953], p. 411—Cet article est 
une réédition du travail qui a paru en 1936 comme Nr. 10 des Collectanea Orientalia. 

“°G. J. Ramstedt, Mogholica, p. 36a: éwlwnd “ lauft ”. 

*7 A. De Smedt et A. Mostaert, Dictionnaire monguor-frangais, p. 180: xili- “ courir 
(animaux) ”. 

8 Cinggis qayan-nu éadig, Pékin, 1925, p. 82, 1. 1-2: Oyirad-un ayulyaéin-i dayan 
yabuju. nigen siiriig adayu oljalaju (écrit oléalaju) Esen tayisi-dur égbe. “ marchant 
a la suite des coureurs des Oyirad, [Nayatu] prit comme butin un troupeau de chevaux 
et le donna a Esen-tayisi.” Pour le passage correspondant dans |’Altan tobéi (nova), 
voir Scripta Mongolica, I, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1952, vol. 2, p. 144, 1. 1-2. 

“° Pour ce suffixe, voir N. Poppe, Grammar of Written Mongolian, p. 45, §147. 
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tales © sortant respectivement de *ayulya et *ayulyala-, mots ot 
l’on retrouve la racine *ayul- “ courir ”. 

Ha‘ul- “ courir” (=mo. *ayul-) était le terme consacré dont 
on se servait & propos de messagers faisant route a cheval. Ainsi, 
au §279 de l’Hist. secr., 14 ou. Ogedei propose la réorganisation 
du systéme postal, les mots ha’ul- “courir”, ha’ulya- “ faire 
courir ” se lisent 4 plusieurs reprises, associés 4 chaque fois avec 
le mot eléin “messagers”: Basa bida elcin haulurun ulus 
biti’ iiliin ha’ulyamui “Encore, quand les messagers ‘ courent ’ 
(=font route), nous les faisons ‘ courir’ en leur faisant longer 
[les endroits habités par] le peuple ”; ha’ulqun eléin “ messagers 
qui ‘courent’ (= qui font route)”; eléin-i jam-iyar ha’ulya’asu 
“Si nous faisons faire route aux messagers [en les faisant passer] 
par les stations postales”. Je n’hésite pas a voir, dans le mot 
ayulyan du passage de la lettre d’Aryun il¢in-iyer-iyen jigiir-e 
ayulyan, le verbe qui dans |’Hist. secr. apparait sous la forme 
haulya- et signifie “faire courir 4 cheval”. D’ailleurs, comme 
on le verra, un terme signifiant “faire courir 4 cheval ” explique 
parfaitement la présence dans notre texte du mot jigiir-e. 

Ce mot jigiir-e, datif-locatif de jigiir “ aile”, qui évidemment 
est employé ici au figuré, a été rendu de plusieurs maniéres 
différentes par les divers auteurs qui ont traduit la phrase qui 
nous occupe, et, chez certains d’entre eux, il n’a pas été traduit 
du tout. Cf. supra. La traduction la plus remarquable est celle 
qu’on lit chez M. Puckovskii. Voir plus haut. Comme il le dit 
d’ailleurs, cette traduction, en ce qui regarde le mot jigiir-e, lui 
a été suggérée par l’article qu’en 1928 A. K. Bogdanov a consacré 
a l’étude des mots jigiir-e ayulyan*. Dans ce travail, Bogdanov 
se référe 4 la coutume qu’ont eue les Bouriates d’attacher une 
plume a l’enveloppe des lettres contenant une communication 
urgente *’, ainsi qu’a quelques autres faits prouvant que, pour 


5° Kowalewski a lu oolya et oolyala-, transcriptions qui représentent une prononcia- 
tion moderne propre a certains dialectes de la Mongolie orientale. Le kalmouk (G. J. 
Ramstedt, Kalm. Wérterb., p. 454ab) a ilyb “ Avantgarde” alyati id.; alyol®- “zu 
den Vorposten gehéren, marodieren, anfallen ”. 

"1 K znaéeniyu slov jigiir-é ayulyan v pis’me il’-khana Arguna k Filippu Krasivomu 
(Doklady Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1928, pp. 237-240). 

*2 Cette méme coutume existe encore 4 présent chez les Ordos. Cf. Dict. ord., 
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les Mongols, une plume d’oiseau, ou l’image d’un oiseau, sont 
le symbole de la rapidité, et il est d’avis qu’on est quelque peu 
en droit de supposer que 1’expression jigiir-e ayulyan était 
employée dans l’acception de “ spesno ” [“en hate”, “ sroéno ” 
[“‘ avec urgence ”] (op. cit., p. 239) . 

Bogdanov n’a pas compris le mot ayulyan, qu’il rend par 
vkladyvaya” [“ placant ”], mais il a eu le mérite de trouver la 
clef de l’énigme que présente le mot jigiir-e. Vu le contexte et 
vu l’association du mot jigiir-e avec un verbe de mouvement 
(ayulya- “ faire courir”), et aussi parce que dans un texte de 
lAltan tobéi (nova) , que Bogdanov n’a pas connu, mais qui sera 
discuté ci-aprés, le méme mot jigiir-e est employé dans un contexte 
ou de méme il est question de la transmission de renseignements 
ou nouvelles, et que, 1a aussi, il se trouve associé avec un verbe 
de mouvement (ilege- “envoyer”), je ne doute pas que M. 
Puckovskii n’ait bien compris le mot jigiir-e et que ce terme, qui 
littéralement signifie “sur des ailes” ne doive s’entendre ici 
comme rendant l’idée de “ vite, rapidement ” °°. 

Pelliot ** et Kotwicz ** ont connu l’article de Bogdanov, mais, 
comme ce dernier attribue au mot ayulyan le sens de “ vklady- 
vaya ” [“ placant ’’] et qu’eux-mémes n’y ont pas reconnu le verbe 
ha@ulya- “faire courir” de l’Hist. secr.**, son interprétation du 
mot jigiir-e ne leur a paru qu’une hypothese. I] faut ajouter 


p. 540b: Grwélgé‘tt Bé‘ts‘ik “lettre officielle sur l’enveloppe de laquelle est collée une 
petite plume d’oiseau (pour indiquer que la lettre doit étre transmise et portée a 
destination sans délai) ”. 

Orwélgé “ petite plume d’oiseau” correspond & mo. érbelge, drbélge id. 

58 Cf. fr. “La calomnie marche 4 tire-d’aile ” (Larousse) —Des mots jigiir-e ayulyan 
“ faisant courir ‘sur des ailes’,” c’est-a-dire “rapidement ”, dits 4 propos de messagers, 
on peut rapprocher le passage suivant de la lettre de l’ilkhan Abaya au pape Clément 
IV: “In quorum exercitum [sic] pariter adunatorum adventu nuncii festini in medio 
discurrant, ut nostrorum atque vestrorum, etc.” (Card. E. Tisserant, Une lettre de 
PIlkhan de Perse Abaga, adressée en 1268 au Pape Clément IV, Muséon, t. LIX, 
1-4, p. 556). 

54 TP, XXVIII [1931], pp. 186-137. 

55 Ein marge des lettres, etc., p. $90. 

°° Kotwicz traduit le mot par “commandant de mettre”. Quant 4 Pelliot, il n’a 
pas dit comment il comprenait le mot, mais, s’il a songé & ha’ulya- “faire courir”, 
il ne doit avoir regardé cette interprétation que comme une des “ solutions possibles ” 
qu’il entrevoyait. 
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aussi qu’au moment ou ces deux savants se pronongaient sur 
l’article de Bogdanov, selon toute apparence, ils ne connaissaient 
pas le texte de 1’Altan tobéi (nova) que je viens de mentionner 
et a la discussion duquel seront consacrés les alinéas qui suivent ™, 
autrement ils n’auraient pas manqué de le signaler. 

Ce texte est celui que C. Z. Zamcarano cite dans ses Letopisi **, 
p. 113, 1. 22-28. Il constitue la conclusion des instructions que 
Cinggis donne & Ménggetii-bayatur, au moment ow il l’envoie 
prendre possession de l’apanage qu’il lui a conféré. Je le donne 
ici d’aprés l’édition d’Ulan-batur de 1937, reproduite en fac-similé 
dans Scripta Mongolica I *°, vol. 2, p. 91, 1. 2-6. 


Tngri-de mor dgtebesii: 

Dalai tasu dobtulumui je ¢i: 

Dayun uriya-ban buu tasul: 

Qada-yi qay-a dobtulumui je éi: 

Qacikiry-a uriya-ban iiliigiti qatayuciqu i: 

Qancun qormai tasu odun amu Ci: 

Qoyinaysi kilinéa-yin jigiir-e ilege: 

Zamcarano (Letopisi, pp. 116-117) traduit ce passage comme suit: “ Esli 
nebo daruet put’, ty, ved’, i Gerez morya budeS’’ pokhody soversat’. Ne 
preryvai svoei pesni i prizyva! Cerez gory-skaly ty, ved’, bude’’ pokhody 
soverSat’; ne preryvai svoego krika i prizyva! Ty ukhodis’, slovno otryvaetsya 
rukav ili poly. Obratno posylai vest’ na kryl’yakh!” [Si le ciel accorde 
voie, toi, tu sais, aussi & travers les mers tu feras des campagnes. N’interromps 
pas ta chanson et [ton] appel! A travers monts et rochers, toi, tu sais, tu 
feras des campagnes; n’interromps pas ton cri et appel! Tu pars, comme si 
la manche était arrachée ou les pans. En arriére envoie des nouvelles sur 
des ailes! ”] ®. 


Il est manifeste que, dans cette derniére partie de son allocution, 
Cinggis recommande 4 Monggetii-bayatur de le tenir au courant 


*7En 1931, Pelliot possédait déja la copie du manuscrit de cette chronique (cf. 
TP, XXVII [1930], p. 202, n. 1), mais le texte en question aura échappé 4 son 
attention. 

5° Mongol’skie letopisi XVII veka (= Trudy Instituta Vostokovedeniya XVI), 
Moscou-Leningrad, 1936. 

°° Altan Tobéi, A brief History of the Mongols by bLo-bzan bsTan-’jin (= Scripta 
Mongolica I), Harvard-Yenching Institute, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1952. 

*°En note (p. 117, n. 1) Zamcarano dit: “‘ Kilinéa jigiir-e ilge’ [sic] ne sovsem 
ponyaten smysl ” [“‘ Kilinéa jigiir-e ilge’ le sens n’est pas tout 4 fait clair ”’], et il 
renvoie a l’article de Bogdanov sur le sens des mots jigiir-e ayulyan de la lettre 
d’Aryun. 
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de ce qu’il fait, en lui expédiant de nombreux messages une fois 
qu’il se sera mis en route pour aller prendre possession de son 
apanage. C’est-ce que Zamcarano a bien vu. II faut toutefois 
avouer que “ envoie des nouvelles sur des ailes!” (traduction de 
Zamearano) ne fait que rendre l’idée générale du texte. Celui-ci 
dit: kilinéa-yin jigiir-e ilege. 

Kilinéa est un emprunt fait au ture. A présent le mot signifie 
“ péché ”, mais ici le sens en est “ action en général ”, ce qui est 
l’acception dans laquelle le mot était employé en ture. Kilinéa 
étant ici au génitif, il est clair que kilinéa-yin jigiir-e ilege est un 
texte défectueux d’ot est tombé le mot qui exprime l’idée de 
“ nouvelle, renseignement ”. I] faut donc rétablir le texte comme 
suit: kilinéa-yin [kele] jigiir-e ilege, m.a m.: “de [tes] actions 
[des nouvelles] ‘sur des ailes’ envoie” (=“ envoie rapidement 
des nouvelles concernant ce que tu fais ”’). 

En serrant le texte de plus prés que ne |’a fait Zamcarano, je 
traduis tout le passage comme suit: 

“Si tu es gratifié de ‘ voie ® par le Ciel, 

Tu t’élanceras de maniére 4 fendre la mer: 

N’interromps-pas ta voix et [ton] appel; 

Tu t’élanceras de maniere & briser les rochers: 

A ton cri et appel ne donneras-tu pas un soin diligent? 


Tu t’en vas de maniére a déchirer manches et pans: 
En arriére envoie ‘sur des ailes’ ®* [des nouvelles] de [tes] actions ” ®. 


Je traduis donc les mots jigiir-e ayulyan, dont le rédacteur de 


®t A. von Gabain, Alttiirkische Grammatik, 2° édition, Leipzig, 1950, p. 328b, giliné, 
Tat; C. Brockelmann, Mitteltiirkischer Wortschatz, Budapest-Leipzig, 1928, qylyné, 
Tat. G. J. Ramstedt, Zwei uigurische Runeninschriften in der Nord-Mongolei, 
Helsingfors, 1913, pp. 16-17, 48, q“ra bud"n giiliné “Das benehmen (?) des gemeinen 
Volkes ”. 

62“ Si le Ciel t’accorde bonne chance ”. 

*8 C’est-a-dire “ rapidement ”. 

**Dans son article (p. 414), M. Putkovskii fait mention aussi de ce texte de 
l’Altan tobéi et il en cite les derniers mots: goyinaysi kilinéa-yin jigiir-e ilege, 4 propos 
desquels il écrit: “Eto vyrazZenie bylo otmetéeno v rabote ‘ Mongol’skie letopisi 
XVII v.’, gde ono perevedeno ‘Obratno posylai vest’ na kryl’yakh’. Vse Ze slova 
kilinéa-yin ostayutsya neyasnymi, éto bylo zameéeno tam Ze.” [“ Cette expression a 
été notée dans le travail ‘Les chroniques mongoles du XVII siécle’, ou elle est 
traduite: ‘En arriére envoie des nouvelles sur des ailes’. Néanmoins les mots 
kilinéa-yin restent obscurs, ce qui a été noté au méme endroit ”). 
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a 


la lettre de 1289 s’est servi & propos de messagers porteurs de 
nouvelles, de renseignements, par “ faisant chevaucher ‘sur des 


999 


ailes’”. 

Avant de finir cette discussion, je voudrais faire observer que 
l’ancien terme jigiir-e ayulya-, m.a m. “faire courir ‘sur des 
ailes’”’ a comme équivalent moderne l’expression niske-ber © 
dobtulya-, m.a m. “ faire chevaucher ‘ de maniére a faire voler’”’. 
On la lit dans le texte suivant: Urid ediir Toyorim tala-dur 
bidan-luy-a jodoldwysan Cirig éoqum keniiget qamiya-aéa iregsen 
biiged kediii cirig gemtiiged qamiyasi kerkegsen-i mayadta medege 
niske-ber dobtulyan iregiil * “ Faites venir (= envoyez-mol) , en 
faisant chevaucher [le messager] ‘ de maniére qu’il vole’ (= rapide- 
ment), des renseignements certains [a l’effet de me faire savoir] 
& qui proprement appartiennent et d’oii sont venus les soldats 
qui le jour d’avant se sont battus avec nous dans la plaine de 
Toyorim °’, combien de soldats ont été blessés, vers ou [les soldats 
se sont dirigés et] ce qui est arrivé d’eux ” **. 

Notons enfin que, dans la phrase de la lettre d’Aryun qui nous 
occupe, le concept qui est l’objet de l’action de ayulya- “ faire 
courir ” n’est pas exprimé, parce qu’il est le méme que celui qui est 
complément indirect de circonstance (moyen) de dgéii ilebesii, 
m.am.: “ si, donnant, tu envoies ”, c’est-a-dire icin “ messagers ”’, 
mot qui précéede immédiatement jigiir-e ayulyan et se présente 
sous la forme d’un instrumental muni du suffixe possessif réfléchi: 
iléin-iyer-iyen “ par tes messagers ”’. 


°® Niske, a lire niské, est une forme dialectale pour niskege, nomen imperfecti de 
niske- “faire voler” (cf. N. Poppe, Grammar of Written Mongolian, p. 94, §362). 

°° Ce texte constitue la derniére phrase d’une lettre inédite qui pour toute date 
porte les mots suivants: Arban qoyar sara-yin sine-yin qoyar-a “le deux du douziéme 
mois”. Comme j’étais présent au moment ou la lettre fut remise & son destinataire, 
je sais qu'il s’agit du éayan beéin jil “l’année du singe blanc” (= I’année Be eps ). 
“Le deux du douziéme mois” correspond donc au 10 janvier 1921. 

L’auteur de la lettre est un chef de brigands mongols, dont le nom était Garudi 
Lao ou (#71 “cinquieme fréere”). Il n’était pas Ordos. Le destinataire de la 
lettre est Coytu-otir tusalayzi, qui était ministre de la banniére dUiisin. Je posséde 
une copie de la lettre que j’ai faite sur l’original. 

°T Vulgo T‘u‘*xi t‘érim, nom d’une plaine de la banniére d’Otoy, au nord-est de 
Basin (= Ning t’iao leang). 
°8 Kerke- “comment faire” (Cf. mo. kerki- id.). 
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Cf. le texte de la lettre de 1921 que je viens de citer, dans 
lequel le concept qui est l’objet de l’action exprimée par le verbe 
dobtulya- “ faire chevaucher ”, c’est-a-dire le concept “ messager ”, 
n’est pas exprimé du tout. 

Berenggiid-iin yajar-un tangsuy-ud singqod il-deb dnggeten 
giiriis Ggéii ilebesit . . . “ si tu envoies, [nous] en faisant don, des 
objets merveilleux, des gerfauts, des pierres [précieuses] de toutes 
sortes de couleurs, du pays des Francs .. .”. 

Tangsuy-ud “objets merveilleux”. Tangsuy est le mot qui 
désigne les cadeaux envoyés en 1689 par K’ang-hi au Dalai lama 
et au Banéan Erdeni, dans une lettre adressée par le Li fan iuen 
aux chefs des Tiimed de Kouei houa tch’eng ( P#Hpaz tl 3 FER 
$25 Pa ien t’a la [= Bayan tala] meng cheu tzeu leao tsi tch’eng, 
1942, p. 12, 1. 3). Dans lErdeni-yin erike, chronique datant 
du XIX°® siécle, les cadeaux offerts en 1655 au Banéan Erdeni 
par le grand lama rJe-btsun dam-pa s’appellent aussi tangswy, 
et c’est encore par ce mot que sont désignés les cadeaux présentés 
en 1657 par les Qalqa a rJe-btsun dam-pa (A. M. Pozdneev, 
Mongol’skaya letopis’ “ Erdeniin-erike ”, St. Pbg., 1883, pp. 6-7) . 

Le mot singgod “ gerfauts ”, que Kotwicz a lu et traduit cor- 
rectement, Kozin le lit singkiid et le rend par “ nouveautés ” (op. 
cit., pp. 497-498). C’est répéter l’ancienne erreur de Schmidt, 
qui écrit schinegiid et traduit par “Seltenheiten, Neuigkeiten ” 
(cf. supra) . 

Giirus “ pierres”’, c’est-a-dire “ pierres précieuses”. Dans la 
missive d’Edouard I & Aryun, en réponse 4 la lettre apportée de 
Perse par le messager Buscarel en méme temps que celle destinée 
a Philippe le Bel °, et qui doit avoir été identique 4 cette derniére, 
les mots “et aliis jocalibus ”, qui se lisent aprés “de nostris 
Girofalcis ”"* doivent constituer une allusion aux tangsuy-ud et 
il-deb Onggeten giiriis, objets qu’Aryun avait demandé de lui 
envoyer ensemble avec des gerfauts. 


°° Cette lettre a été publiée en transcription, accompagnée d’une traduction, par 
M. Walther Heissig dans Ein mongolisches Textfragment iiber den Olétenfiirsten 
Galdan, Sinologische Arbeiten, 2, Pékin, 1944, p. 148, n. 96. 

° Pour le texte de cette lettre d’Edouard I, voir Chabot, op. cit., p. 235. 

™ Voici tout le passage: “. . . et hoc vobis faciemus constare per nostros proprios 
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Ker ba soyurqaquyi Tngri-yin kiidiin qayan-u suu medetiiget 
kemen Muskeril qoréi-yi ilebet. 

Les deux premiers mots ont été lus par Schmidt ker ba. Pauthier 
alu de méme ”. Kotwicz, Kozin, M. Haenisch et M. Puckovskii ™ 
lisent ker be. Tous ces auteurs ont vu dans ba~be la particule 
concessionnelle. De 1a leurs traductions: “ wie auch es verliehen 
werden wird” (Schmidt, trad. mot 4 mot), “L’exécution de 
toutes ces choses” (Pauthier), “nous te récompenserons de 
quelque maniére ” (Kotwicz) , “ vsyaéeski” [‘‘ de toute maniére 
possible ”] (Kozin, op. cit., p. 499); “dass Wir dich in irgend 
einer Weise belohnen werden ” (Haenisch) , “ de quelque maniére 
que soit accordé” (Puckovskii) “. 

Lorsqu’on examine ces différentes traductions, l’on voit que, 
pour certains de leurs auteurs, la locution adverbiale ker be (~ ba) 
signifie ‘de quelque maniére que ce soit ”, idée que les uns ont 
rendue littéralement (Schmidt: “ wie auch es . . .”, Puékovskii: 
‘de quelque maniére que soit . . .”), les autres plus librement 
(Pauthier: “]’exécution de toutes ces choses ”, Kozin: “de toute 
maniére possible”), et que, pour les autres, ces mots veulent 
dire “d’une maniére ou d’une autre” (Kotwicz: “de quelque 
maniére ”, Haenisch: “in irgend einer Weise ”) . 

Concernant la premiére fagon de comprendre, il faut dire que 
tel ne peut étre le sens, parce que si ker be (~ba) était ici a 
traduire par “de quelque maniére que ce soit”, le texte ne 
porterait pas ker be (~ba) soyurqaquyi, mais ker be (~ba) 
soyurqabasu. Cf. Hist. secr., §245, Teb-tenggeri edé’e iregii; 
cidaqui-aca ker ba iiyileddii’esii ci mede “ Teb-tenggeri viendra 
maintenant; de quelque maniére que de ton mieux tu agisses, 4 
toi de décider! ”. 


nuncios, per quos vobis mittemus de nostris Girofalcis et aliis jocalibus nostre terre, 
prout inde nos requisivit vestra regia celsitudo . . .”. Ce texte a déja été cité par 
Kotwicz dans son article Popravki k razboru, p. 344. M. Puékovskii en cite aussi 
quelques mots dans Zaklyuéitel’naya formula, p. 415, n. 2. 

Pour “ jocalia ”, cf. J. H. Baxter et Charles Johnson, Medieval Latin word-list from 
British and Irish sources, London, 1934, p. 235: jocale “. . . , jewel, precious object ”. 

78 Le livre de Marco Polo, tome 2, p. 776. 

78 Op. cit., p. 415. 

™*Dans la traduction de d’Ohsson, l’on ne trouve trace d’un équivalent quelconque 
du mongol ker ba (~be). Meadows écrit “ How it is to be ordered ”. 
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Quant 4 donner & la locution ker be (~ba) le sens de “ d’une 
maniére ou d’une autre ”, comme le font Kotwicz et M. Haenisch, 
si on considére cette locution hors de son contexte, une telle 
traduction est possible, comme le montre p. ex. le texte qu’on lit 
a la ligne 32 de l’inscription de 1335: jegiin eteged-tin samayural- 
duysad éerigiid ker-be ilcin-diir qour ada kiirgekiigii kemen 
sedkijii “ thinking that the soldiers which had revolted in the 
East might somehow inflict harm on the envoys”” (F. W. 
Cleaves, The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 in memory of 
Chang Ying-jui, HJAS, 13[1950], pp. 75, 100). Toutefois, parce 
que dans les formules similaires attestées dans le Houa i 2 iu et 
dans le recueil de requétes adressées au trone, qui est connu sous 
le nom de #E#N HHA Ta ta kouan lai wen, Vidée formellement 
exprimée par la locution adverbiale qui précéde immédiatement 
le verbe soyurqa- “témoigner de la faveur” n’est pas “ d’une 
maniere ou d’une autre ”, mais “ de quelle maniere ” (yambar-iyar), 
il semble évident que, dans le passage de la lettre d’Aryun qui 
nous occupe, il faut traduire ker par “ comment ”’, qui est sa signifi- 
cation propre, et voir dans le mot qui suit, non la particule conces- 
sionnelle ba~be, mais le nominatif pluriel du pronom de la 
premiére personne ba “ nous”. C’est pourquoi je traduis le texte 
par “. . . que la force du Ciel et la Fortune de l’empereur décident 
comment nous (= Aryun) [te] témoignerons de la faveur! ”. 


Les formules similaires dont je viens de faire mention sont, 
dans le Houa i 2 iu, p. ex. celle qui termine la lettre adressée a 
Houng-ou par SamandaSiri et quelques autres chefs mongols: 
Yambar-iyar soyurqayu-yi jarlify| medem “ L’ordre [impérial] 
décidera de quelle maniere [Sa Majesté] témoignera de la 
faveur”*°. Dans le Ta ta kouan lai wen, toutes les requétes se 
terminent par la formule Yambar-iyar soyurqaqu-yi jrly medemii 


*°M.a m.: “ pensant en se disant: ‘les soldats révoltés de la région orientale, d’une 
maniére ou d’une autre, [ne] feront-ils [pas] du mal aux envoyés?’”. 

7° Houa ¢ i iu, Ib, 2v-3r. Traduction interlinéaire: VE AE ie BB A BF 4. 
Cf. M. Lewicki, op. cit., pp. 141-142; E. Haenisch, Sino-mongolische Dokumente, 
pp. 18-14, 24. 

Pour la date de cette lettre voir H. Serruys, The dates of the Mongolian Documents 
in the Houa-i i-yii, HJAS, 17[1954], pp. 423-424. 
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je—texte qui a le méme sens que le précédent— a l’exception de 
la vingt-cinquiéme, dont la formule finale est Yambar-iyar enerikiia 
soyurqaqu-yi jrly medemi: je “ L’ordre [impérial] décidera de 
quelle maniére [Sa Majesté] témoignera de la compassion et de 
la faveur ” *’. 

Kotwicz rend le verbe mede- de la formule tngri-yin kiictin 
qayan-u suu medetiigei de la lettre de 1289 par “ savoir” (“que 
la force du Ciel et le suu de l’Empereur sachent ”) et M. Haenisch 
le traduit par “ étre témoin ” (“dann sei die Macht des Himmels 
und die Majestat des Kaisers Zeuge”). Une telle traduction 
toutefois—les formules citées ci-dessus le prouvent—ne peut étre 
correcte. Mede- a ici le sens de “ connaitre de, décider ”, tout 
comme dans ces formules et tout comme p. ex. dans la phrase 
de |’Altan tobéi (Cinggis qayan-nu éadig, Pékin, 1925, p. 16, 1. 3) 
tikiibe aba tengri ecige minu medetiige: “ que je meure ou que 
je reste en vie, que mon pére le Ciel en décide!”’. Il faut donc 
traduire “ que la force du Ciel et la Fortune de l’empereur en 
décident!””. Il est d’ailleurs manifeste que medetiiget a, dans 
le passage en question de la lettre d’Aryun, le méme sens que 
dans l’expression tngri medetiigei de la 1. 40 de la lettre d’Oljeitii 
de 1305. Or, dans la traduction italienne contemporaine de cette 
lettre (Abel-Rémusat, op. cit., pp. 437-438), a tngri medetiige 
du texte mongol correspondent les mots “e poi sera quello che 
a Dio piacera”, traduction qui n’est pas littérale, sans doute, 
mais qui permet de reconnaitre quel est le sens de |’expression 
mongole qu’elle veut rendre, et qui ne peut pas étre: “ que le Ciel 
sache! ” ou “ que le Ciel soit témoin! ”, mais qui doit étre: “ que 
le Ciel en décide! ”. 

C’est aussi l’idée de “ décider, régler ” que Schmidt, Kozin et 
M. Puékovskii ont vu dans le mot mede- de la lettre d’Aryun. 

Notons aussi que, dans les dialectes vivants, le verbe mede- 
est encore employé couramment au sens de “connaitre de, 
décider”. Cf. G. J. Ramstedt, Kalm. Worterb., p. 259b; A. 
Mostaert, Dict. ord., 458a. 


iam formules du Ta ta kouan lai wen traduisent le chinois 7A (BET) BAB 
A iH. 
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Qayan-u suu. Le mot suw a été rendu de plusieurs maniéres 
différentes par les auteurs qui se sont occupés de la lettre d’Aryun: 
“Schutzgenius (Gliicksgestirn)” (Schmidt) ; “fortune” (d’Ohs- 
son, Chabot); “auspices” (Meadows); “faveur” (Pauthier) ; 
“ svetleisestvo ” [“ sérénité ”] (Kozin) ; “ Majestat ” (Haenisch) ; 
“ Séast’e-Veli¢ie ” [“ Félicité-Grandeur ”] (Puckovskii) . 

Kotwicz ne traduit pas le terme et écrit: “le suu de l’Em- 
pereur.” 

Je traduis le mot suu par “Fortune”, qui est le sens que, 
conformément aux versions chinoises datant des Tuen et des Ming, 
lui donne Pelliot. Cf. Les Mongols et la Papauté, pp. [121] et suiv. 

Qayan-u suu est la Fortune de l’empereur [régnant] (Pelliot, 
op. cit., p. [124]). L’empereur régnant est ici Qubilai-qayan. 
Cf. Hist. secr., 8275, qahan abaya-yin su-tur “dans la Fortune 
de [mon] oncle l’empereur” (Batu s’adressant 4 |’empereur 
Ogedei) ”. 

Muskeril qorci “le porte-carquois Muskeril”’. Muskeril est 
le Génois Buscarel de Gisolf, qui a plusieurs reprises a servi de 
messager entre les ilkhan de Perse et les cours occidentales 7°. 
Dans une bulle datée du 30 septembre 1289 et adressée 4 Edouard 
I, Nicolas IV l’appelle “ dilectus filius nobilis vir Biscarellus de 
Gisulfo, civis Januensis, nuncius Argoni regis Tartarorum illus- 
tris” *°, Dans la missive de Tasan 4 Boniface VIII (1302), on 
l’appelle Bisqarun, autre déformation du méme nom Buscarel ™. 

Dans la lettre d’Aryun, Buscarel porte le titre de goréi “ porte- 
carquois ” ou “qui prend soin des carquois”. J’ignore si goréi 
est ici un titre honorifique, ou si Buscarel le portait en tant que 
faisant partie de la garde de l’ilkhan **. 


78 Pour su, suu, cf. W. Kotwicz, Formules initiales des documents mongols aux XIII¢ 
et XIV® ss. (Rocznik Orient., X [1934], pp. 181-157), pp. 142 et suiv.; N. Poppe, 
Kvadratnaya pis’mennost’, pp. 98-101, etc., etc. 

7° Cf. Abel-Rémusat, op. cit., pp. 363-364, 371, 387-389, 430-482, etc.; C. d’Ohsson, 
Ilistoire des Mongols, IV, pp. 72 et suiv.; 344, 346; J.-B. Chabot, Histoire de Mar 
Jabalaha IIT, pp. 193, 212, 222, etc., ete. 

5° Abel-Rémusat, op. cit., p. 363. 

81 A. Mostaert et F. W. Cleaves, Trois documents mongols des Archives Secrétes 
Vaticanes, HJAS, 15[1952], pp. 468-469. 

52 Schmidt lisait ce titre Churtschi et inclinait & y voir un mot signifiant “ Lauten- 
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Je lis et traduis donc comme suit le passage discuté dans le 
présent article: 


24, Basa ali ber kelen 

25. nemen iléin-iyer-iyen jigiir-e 

26. ayulyan Berenggiid-tin yajar-un 

Q7. tangsuy-ud singgod il-deb énggeten 
28. giiriis Ggéi ilebesii ker ba soyurqaquyt 


29. tngri-yin kiiciin 

30. qayan-u suu medetiigei. kemen Muskeril 

31. gorci-yi ilebei. 

“Encore: si, [y] ajoutant quelque renseignement que ce soit, par tes 
messagers, [les] faisant chevaucher rapidement (m.a m.: ‘sur des ailes’), tu 
envoies, [nous] en faisant don, des objets merveilleux, des gerfauts, des pierres 
{précieuses] de toutes sortes de couleurs, du pays des Francs, que la force 
du Ciel et la Fortune de l’empereur décident de la maniére dont nous [te] 
témoignerons de la faveur! Disant [cela] nous avons envoyé le porte-carquois 


Muskeril ”. 


schlager ” (Zugabe, p. 24). C. d’Ohsson lisait couroudji (Hist. des Mongols, iV, p. 72) 
et donnait 4 ce mot le sens de “qui prend soin des armes (du prince)”. Voir aussi 
supra, note 12. 

De ce titre goréi que la lettre de 1289 donne 4 Buscarel l’on peut rapprocher celui 
de iulduci “ porte-épée”, ou “qui prend soin de |’épée (du souverain)”, que, dans 
la traduction contemporaine italienne de la lettre d’Oljeitii & Philippe le Bel (1305), 
porte le messager Tomaso, qui, dans l’original mongol de cette méme lettre, s’appelle 
Tuman ou Toman (Abel-Rémusat, op. cit., p. 437). Dans sa réponse a Oljeitii, datée 
du I*T mars 1306, le pape Clément V mentionne ce méme messager Tomaso (Thomas) 
et lui donne le titre de ilduci (Abel-Rémusat, op. cit., p. 401), mot dont iulduci 
représente une variante dialectale. 

Des qoréi et des ilduci sont mentionnés dans les sources chinoises comme faisant 
partie de la garde impériale (Cf. E. Chavannes, Inscriptions et piéces de chancellerie 
chinoises de lépoque mongole, TP, série II, vol. V [1904], p. 429, n. $3). C’est un fait 
connu que la garde des ilkhan de Perse était organisée sur le modéle de celle du grand 
khan. 
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In line 53 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian in- 
scription of 13357 there is a word which I transcribed (page 78) 
“ (?) éab / (?) éeb ” and translated (page 103) “(?) renown,” while 
stating in note 311 on pages 129-130 that: “ Both my read- 
ing— (?) éab / (?) éeb—and my translation of this word are pro- 
visional.” 

Although the word in question is not to be found in our 
dictionaries,” it is, as a matter of fact, elsewhere attested in 
Mongolian and has a clearly established Turkish etymology. 
Neither the reading nor the translation is any longer in doubt. 


It was, perhaps, the late Gustav John Ramstept who, in 1914- 
1915, with his characteristic linguistic intuition, first established 
the etymology on page 135 of the first part of his article “ Zur 
mongolisch-tiirkischen Lautgeschichte ” (I-II) * where, in the sec- 
tion on “ Anlaut ” (pages 135-138), he proposed: 


...mo. *éau ‘Ruhm’, *éuura- ‘ beriihmt werden’, kalm. tstirdn ‘ Schall, 
Echo’ (jak. éuor ‘Ruhm’< mo.) ~uig. éaw, ¢ab ‘Ruhm’ (tii> cuw. tsap 
‘Ruf’) |... 


While it is evident from Ramstept’s starred “ *éau” that he 


“The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1835 in Memory of Chang Ying-jui,” HJAS 
138 (1950) .1-131. 

?In J. E. Kowatewskt’s Dictionnaire mongol-russe-frangais, Tome troisitme (Kasan, 
1849), there is an entry éab (“tsab” in KowA.tewskt’s transcription) (page 2089b) 
with the definition “particule pour renforcer la signification du mot suivant dont 
la syllable initiale est tsa (tcha): *en tibét. le manger, un mets.” For examples cf. 
op. cit., p. 2090b. There is also an entry éeb (“tseb” in KowaLEewskt’s transcription) 
(page 2118b) with the definition “particule pour renforcer la signification du mot 
qui la suit.” Neither this éab nor Geb, however, is the word with which we are 
concerned here. 

® Keleti Szemle 15 (1914-1915) .134-150. “ Zur mongolisch-tiirkischen Lautgeschichte ” 
(III) appeared in Keleti Szemle 16 (1915-1916) .66-84. 
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had not encountered the word in a Mongolian text, it is also evi- 
dent that he postulated the form with remarkable precision. 


In this he was followed in 1929 by B. Ya. Vuaprmircov who, 
in §135 on page 256 of his CpaBHuTewbHaad rTpaMMaTHKa MOHTOWb- 
CKOrO NHCbMeHHOrO A3bIKa HM XaIXackoro HapeunA [Comparative 
Grammar of the Mongolian Written Language and the Khalkha 
Dialect], remarked, in his discussion of the Written Mongolian 
diphthongs in u~ii: 

Kpome TOrO MOXKHO yCTaHOBHTb, 4TO *aw>MOHT.-MMCbM. ow, 
XauIx. y, Hallp.: MOHT.-MMCbM., Cou « 3BYK, ryJ, MOJIBA, C1aBa » > XaJix. 
uy~uy (yra) «MycTble TOAKH, CIeTHH, MPOBOKalHOHHbIe TOJKH > 
| Tropk.: Yur. caw «caaBa», Ocm. éaw « KpuK, MOJBa», AJIT. Yan 
« ClaBa, MOJIBa >; MOHD. < *caw. 

{In addition to this it can be established that *aw> Writ. Mong. ow> 
Khalkh. a, e. g., Writ. Mong. cou ‘ sound, rumble, repute, fame ’ > Khalka. ca 


~cti (uga) ‘idle rumors, gossip, provocative rumors’ | Turk.: Uigh. éaw 
fame,’ Osm. caw ‘ clamor, repute,’ Alt. éal ‘ fame, repute ’; Mong. < *caw.] 


Although Viapimircov was still restricted to the hypothetical 
*Gaw, Ramstepr’s “ *éau,” he introduced for the first time the 
Written Mongolian “ gow.” 


In his monumental Kalmiickisches Worterbuch* published in 
1935 Ramstept registered the Kalmuk forms tsa and tsii on pages 
435a and 436b respectively: 


1¢s% onom. schrei, getése, gelairm. [éuu, vgl. kar. uw ’ gekrach ’] 
2tsii_gelirm, rumor; tsiité weit bekannt (0); tsate id. [éunm; vgl. uig. cab, 
caw ’ geriicht ’; Caulyy ’ beriihmt *] ° 


* Leningrad, 1929 Pp. XII + 436. 

> Helsinki, 1935 [= Lexica Societatis Fenno-Ugricae IIT]. 

*Cf. also the following entries “ tsiigéen, tsigdn gelirm, streit . . . 
larmen, sausen, tosen .. .” 

For other dialect forms cf., e.g., the Ordos “ tsa, renom, réputation (en mauvais 


” 


and “ tsiig?xa 


sens) |...” and its derivatives, “ t5‘upam rumeur qu’on colporte pour le plaisir de dire 
des nouvelles | . . .,” ete., which Antoine Mosrtazrt registered in his Dictionnaire 
ordos (Peking, 1941-1944) 2.717a. Cf. also “ tut qui a une mauvaise réputation, 
dont on parle beaucoup-en mauvais sens | .. .” and “ Situ = ata Srerx 
Antoine Mosraert, op. cit. 2.719b. Cf. also A. R. Rinéins, Kpatkuii Monrompcko- 
pycckuit cnoBapb [Concise Mongolian Russian Dictionary] (Moscow, 1947), p. 298a: 
“yy IL 1) cayxu, TomKu; 2) cnaBa, MomBa” [“cuw II 1) reports, rumors; 2) fame, 
repute ”). 
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In both cases, however, the Written Mongolian form is tran- 
scribed Guu, not Cou, as VLADIMIRcov transcribed it. 

This is also the transcription given by N. N. Poppe in 1941 on 
page 100 of his KBaapatuaa nucbMeHHOcTb [Square Script],’ where 
he remarked: 


... B cBaA3H C 3THM yKa2xKeM, UTO, XOTA, 3HaKOM 6, Kak Mpa- 
BHJbHO OTMeTHI Bb. A. BaaquMupyoB, NepewaBasicA KOHeYHbIN ti 
OJHOCJIOMKHbBIX COB, OH CJYKHI Ha PAY C 39THM TakeKe AIA 
OO03HaYeHHA KOHEUHOrO wu B OJHOCJIOXKHbIX 2K€ CIOBAX: yKaxKeM 
Ha cOBO &f luu ‘apakoH’ (3aHMCTBOBaHHbIii xapakTep 2TOTO 
cTaporo cjlOBa B 2aHHOM CJlyyae B pacueT He Het), © éuu ‘casa’ 
(= yHrypck. cav), HIM ‘CBepxy OTTAABLIaA 3eMJIA’ HM OD. 

{. . . In connection with this we shall point out that, although by the sign 
6, as B. Ya. Vuaprmircov has correctly noted, the final i of one-syllable 
words was represented, it served on a level with this also for the denotation 
of final w in even one-syllable words: let us point to the word Gf luu 
‘dragon’ (the borrowed character of this old word in the given case is not 
taken into account), ®© éuu ‘fame’ (= Uighur éav), or ‘land thawed out 
above’ e¢ al.] 


In the following year, 1942, Antoine Mostarrt also transcribed 
the word éuu on page 717a of the second volume of his Diction- 
aire ordos. (See note 6 above.) 

The word éuu, in effect, is none other than the one registered in 
KowaLeEwskI* (3.2190b-2191a) with the transcription “ tsoo ” 
and the following meanings (2190b): “ dégel qui n’est que super- 
ficiel, en hiver lorsqu’il y a de la glace sous une superficie d’eau et 
de boue: *son, bruit, écho: *bruit public, qui répand une chose 
fausse; ‘gloire, éloge, louange.” ® It should be observed, however, 
that Guu in the sense of “ dégel qui n’est que superficiel, en hiver 
lorsqu’il y a de la glace sous une superficie d’eau et de boue,” 
Poppr’s “ land thawed out above,” although a homophone of the 
word éuu “fame,” “repute,” etc., with which we are concerned 
here, is, in reality, a different word and should be separately 
registered. 

More recently, in 1951 to be precise, Nikolaus Popper stated on 


* Moscow-Leningrad, 1941. 

® See note 2 above. 

°Cf. also éuutai~cuutu “bruyant, retentissant, sonore: *fameux, célébre; infame ” 
(Kowa.ewskI, op. cit., 3.2191a). 
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page 6 of his Khalkha-Mongolische Grammatik mit Bibliographie, 
Sprachproben und Glossar: *° 


Eine bedeutende Rolle spielten die uigurischen Lehnwéorter, welche sich mit 
der buddhistischen Literatur verbreitet hatten. Sie stammen aus dem XIII.- 
XIV. Jh. Solche Lehnwérter sind: mo. tay ‘ Berg’ in siimbiir tay ‘der Berg 
Sumeru ’< uig. tay ‘ Berg’; mo. éau ‘ Ruhm ’< uig. caw id. usw. 


Inasmuch as Professor Poppe cited ¢au without an asterisk, I 
wrote to ask him in what text he found it attested. In a reply 
dated 8 July 1954 he very kindly stated that, as he recalled, it 
was the Pancaraksa™ which he quoted in his article “ Beitrige 
zur Kenntnis der altmongolischen Schriftsprache ” in Asia Major 
1 (1924) .668-675. 

Before sketching the development of the Turkish forms of the 
word into the Mongolian, it may be useful to cite examples of the 
Turkish forms as such. 

On page 375b of his NamaTuuku 2peBHeTIOpKCKOM MMCbMeHHOCTH, 
TekcTbI H uccreqoBaHHA [Monuments of Ancient Turkish Litera- 
ture, Texts and Researches],” S. E. Mauov registered the form 
éab: 

éab ClaBa, MOJIBa, penyTauua, Toii., 7. Cp. cap, av. 

{éab fame, repute, reputation, Tof., 7. Cf. cap, cav.]1* 


On page 376a of the same work, Mauov registered the forms 
cap and éav: 


cap craBa, QBW, 126.0. Cp. éav. 

[éap fame, QBW, 1260. Cf. éav.] 

éav CjlaBa, MOJBa, MK; QBN, 49. Aty éavy (napa.), QB. Lopck. ady 
saby UMA M CulaBa ero (H. II. [prpenxosa. MWopcx. dboupKaop, 1940, 
cTp. 5-5). Cavy kiisi, KB II, 46. Cp. (?) ka3ax. si utym, KpuK (B. B. 
Katapuuckun. Kupr.-pycckuii cioBapb, 1-e u3y., crp. 235). Ka3ax. 
aty Suly u3BecTHBIM. Uys. jatla-syvla umeHuTbii (Eropos, cru6. 72). 
Uys. éap. 


1° Wiesbaden, 1951. [= Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Veréffent- 
lichungen der Orientalischen Kommission, Band I]. 

Tie. “Pancaraksaé, aus den Zeiten der Yuan-Dynastie, der Sprache nach aus 
dem XIV. Jh. in zwei Abschriften (Asiat. Mus. Sub Z 130 u. Z 196).” Cf. 
“ Beitrige ...,” p. 669. 

*2 Moscow-Leningrad, 1951. Pp. 451. 

** Cf. also S. E. Matov, Enncefickan MHcbMeHHOCTb TiOpKoB [The Yenisei Litera- 
ture of the Turks] (Moscow-Leningrad, 1952), p. 112a. 
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[cav fame, repute, MK; QBN, 49. Aty cavy (of pair), QB. Sor ady saby 
name and fame of him (N. P. Dyrenxova, Sor Folklore, 1940, pp. 4-5). Cavy 
kisi, KB II, 46. Cf. (?) Kazakh 3 noise, clamor (V. V. Katartnskui, Kirg.- 
Russian Dictionary, ist ed., p. 235). Kazakh aty Suly well-known. Cuv. 
jatla-syvla eminent (Ecorov, col. 72). Cuv. gar.] 


On page 51 of his Mitteltiirkischer Wortschatz nach Mahmud 
al-Kasyaris Divan Luyat at-Turk,* C. BRocKELMANN registered 
the form éav: 


cav (R. III, 1934) 1. Stimme I, 47, 10 (AM I, 41, 9a); 2. Ruhm II, 198, 
4 (AM I, 41d) .15 


From these examples it is clear that the basic forms in Turkish 
are Cab (or Gap) and ¢au (or Gav). That the word was borrowed 
into Mongolian in both forms, i. e., éab~éaw is clear both from the 
occurrence of éab in line 53 of the Mongolian text of the Sino- 
Mongolian inscription of 1335 as well as in other texts soon to be 
cited and from the occurrence of éau in the Pafcaraksd. We may, 
therefore, present the development schematically as follows: 


Turk. Gab (Gap) > Mong. cab 
Turk. caw (Gav) > Mong. éau > cuu 
It is therefore, evident, that the word which occurs in line 53 of 
the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335 is 
to be read éab, not éeb, and is to be translated “ renown.” 
% 
* * 


In his discussion of the Tibetan word dbu-rmog on pages 29-30 
of his article «O THO6eTCKO-MoHrOubcKOM caoBape Li-cihi gur- 
khan” (A propos du dictionnaire tibétain-mongol Li-cihi gur- 
khan”) in Joxaagnr Axkanemun Hayx CCCP 1926 (Comptes- 
Rendus de l’Académie des Sciences de TURSS), B. Ya. Vuant- 
mMircov remarked (p. 30): “ THOeTCKO-MOHT. COBapH MepeBOLAT 


aga] uepes Gab aldar « cntaBa»...” [“ The Tibeto-Mong. dic- 
tionaries translate ARR] by éab aldar fame .. .”] 


14 Budapest-Leipzig, 1928 [= Bibliotheca Orientalies Hungarica I]. 

15 Cf., however, the “ Nachtrag” on page 252: “ éav 1. Stimme zu streichen s. MSOS 
29, 147.’ Cf. also the verb “éavyqmaq (R. III, 1935) beriihmt werden II, 93, 17” 
(BRocKELMANN, op. cit., p. 51). 


15 
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This, to the best of my knowledge, is the only reference to the 
occurrence of a “ mot-couple ” ** or a compound ¢éab aldar. It is 
regrettable, however, that Viaprmircov did not specify the 
“'Tibeto-Mong. dictionaries ” in which the compound is registered. 


In my search for textual examples of éab, I have found three in 
which it is used as a component with aldar in a compound which 
occurs once as aldar éab and twice as éab aldar. 

Of the three examples the first and earliest is aldar ¢ab. It is 
found in the Yiian (JC) translation of the Hsiao ching™ (# 
#2) where we read (33b2-6) : 


[2] taqimdayu 
[3] joqimdayu sedkil-ece angqan-u eciis-tiir tngri 
[4] -yajar-a medegdeged dorben dalai-dur kiirtele 
[5] delgeregiiljii aldar cab-iyan qamiy-a iilii 
[6] ugaydayu. 
Because of (lit., “ from”) [his (i.e., the Son of Heaven’s)] pious (i.e., 
filial) and deferential (i.e., fraternal) heart, having, unto the extreme end,1® 


16 Cf. Paul Petuior, “ Les formes avec et sans g- (k-) initial en ture et en mongol,” 
TP 37(1944).75. Cf. Also Antoine Mostarrt, Sur quelques passages de l’Histoire 
secréte des Mongols (Harvard-Yenching Institute, Cambridge, Massachusetts), pp. 
[42]-[43]. 

*7 Cf. Francis Woodman Cueaves, “A Chancellery Practice of the Mongols in the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries,” HJAS 14 (1951) 493-526 (p. 515, n. 60). 

18 This text was cited in note $11 on pages 129-130 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1335,” where (p. 130) I stated: 

“(The words angqan-u eéiis-tiir, as they stand, mean ‘at the end of the beginning.’ 
This, however, makes no sense. I assume, therefore, that angqgan-u is an error for 
angqan-aéa.]” 

I avail myself of this opportunity to correct that statement. The form angqan-u, 
the genitivus of angga, is not, as I assumed, an error for anggan-aéa. The Chinese 
text of which the passage cited above is a translation reads as follows: 2 P6357 72 ih 
Ppp ASE HS PS HEME PTAR GE. J. Lecce, The Hsiéo King [= The Sacred Books 
of the East (2nd ed., 1899) III], p. 486, translated the Chinese text as follows: 
“ Perfect filial piety and fraternal duty reach to (and move) the spiritual intelligences, 
and diffuse their light on all within the four seas;—they penetrate everywhere.” The 
key to the solution of the problem is in the words #P$227B (hsiao ti chih chih) 
which literally mean “the extremity (i.e., perfection) of filiality and fraternality.” 
In turning the text into Mongolian, the translator rendered the word 32 (chih) 
“extremity” by an adverbial phrase angqgan-u eéiis-tiir “unto the end of the 
extremity,” which is to say “at the extremity.” Lrccr, as we have seen, rendered 
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been known by Heaven and Earth, causing [them] (i.e., as he causes [them]) 
to spread unto the four seas, where are his fame and renown ?* not observed? 


The second example, éab aldar, is found in the “ Histoire du 
Kanjur mongol imprimé” on pages 333-337 of Louis Licertt’s 
Catalogue du Kanjur mongol imprimé* where, in a passage 


it as an adjective “ perfect.” In the original Chinese text, however, it is a substantive 
meaning “ extremity.” 

There is another passage in the Hsiao ching, however, where angqan-u is the 
equivalent of the word 3 (chih) used as an adjective. The passage in question 
reads as follows (27a5-7): 

[5] anggan-u sayin ayali aburi-daéa angyida 
[6] ene metii ayui delger-iyer irgen-ii joriy 
[7] dayan éidayci ken j-e aqu. 

Aside from perfect virtue, who would there be who could follow the will of the 
people in a manner [so] wide and vast as this? 

The Chinese text of which this passage is a translation reads as follows: JE72 fH 
eS FEAR an Heat Kap F. J. Lecce, op. cit., p. 483, translated it: “‘If it were 
not a perfect vitrue, how could it be recognized as in accordance with their nature 
by the people so extensively as this?’” 

The Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt, to whom I am deeply indebted for his most 
gracious assistance with the translation and interpretation of several difficult passages 
in the texts which are cited in this paper, remarked in a letter dated 12 September 
1954: 

“Pour un autre exemple de angqgan-u, cf. Altan tobéi (nova), 18, 1: angqan-u 
degiiti Bodanéar “le plus jeune frére, Bodanéar ”.” 

In the same letter the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt also remarked: 

“Quant 4 la maniére dont il faut comprendre le génitif anggan-u “de l’extrémité ”, 
angqan-u est une maniére d’exprimer le superlatif relatif. Ainsi l’expression angqgan-u 
degiiiti “le plus jeune frére” doit étre comprise comme voulant dire mot-a-mot: 
“le cadet qui est 4 l’extrémité (littéralement: “de l’extrémité”) [de la série des 
cadets],” c’est-a-dire “le cadet qui est le plus cadet de tous.” Angqan-u eéiis est: 
“la fin qui est & l’extrémité [de tout ce qui peut étre appelé fin],” c’est-a-dire “l’extréme 
fin.” Angqan-u sayin est: “bon qui est a l’extrémité [de tout ce qui s’appelle bon] ”, 
c'est-a-dire “le meilleur de tous.” Que angqgan ait en mongol moderne le sens de 
“ commencement ” s’explique par le fait que “ commencement ” est aussi une extrémité, 
notamment celle qui constitue le point de départ ou l’origine d’une chose.” 

For a comparable superlative use of the absolute form angga in the Secret History 
cf. the examples cited by Erich Harniscu on page 8 of his Wérterbuch zu Manghol 
un Niuca Tobca’an (Yiian-ch‘ao Pi-shi), Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen (Leipzig, 


1939). 
*°In citing this text in note 311 on page 130 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1835 .. .,” I transcribed these words aldar (?)éab/(?)éeb-iyen and translated 


them “his fame and (?) renown.” Here again neither the transcription nor the 
translation is any longer in doubt. 
®°Vol. 1. Catalogue. Budapest, 1942. [= Bibliotheca Orientalis Hungarica IIT. 
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exalting the government of the Manchu emperor of the K‘ang-hsi 
period (1661-1722) , we read (p. 336): 


téré*1-yin egiiden-ece tedkiigsen yosun kemebesii: sayid tiisimed ba?* 
delekei-dekin-ii irgen-i: kébegiin-iyen enerikii eke metii asarayad: merged ary- 
a-yin jokiyal ba: asaral-un éab aldar qgotala orod**-tur tiigemel aldarsiysan- 
iyar yerii biigiide delekei-dekin dbesiiben siisiiliin dayabai: 

As for the manner whereby [the Emperor] has protected [his subjects] by 
means of *4 [his] government, having, as a mother who loves her sons, taken 
care of the grand dignitaries, of the officials, and of the people of [those] who 
are in the world, by the fact that the renown and fame of the creation of 
learned procedures and of the care [with which he surrounds his peoples] have 
become universally famous in all places, absolutely all [those] who are in the 
world, [of] themselves, full of devotion, have followed [him] (i.e., have sub- 
mitted to him). 


The expression merged ary-a-yin jokiyal (“the creation of 
learned procedures”) to which reference is made in this passage 
alludes especially to the calendar reform mentioned earlier in the 
text. Cf. Ligeti, op. cit., p. 334. 

The third example, cab aldar, is found in a passage of the 
biography of Neyici Toyin,” cited on page 527 of “ A Mongolian 
Source to the Lamaist Suppression of Shamanism in the 17th 
Century ” (Concluded) by Walther Hetssic in Anthropos 48 
(1953) .493-536. The passage in question reads as follows: 


ilangyui-a dotoyadu*® nom-un dglige kiged yadayadu-yin ed tawar?*-luya 
goyar jiiil dglige ayui yekede tiigegsen**-iyer cab aldar anu yajar degere 
biikiin-e kiinggeristele *° aldarsin dayurisbai. 


*1 LicETI, op. cit., p. $36, has térii. 

*? Ligeti, op. cit., p. 336, has be. 

28 LIGETI, op. cit., p. 336, has orud. 

*4 For the expression . . . egiiden-eée cf. the Mongyol Oros Nippon iiges-iin toli biéig, 
p. 77b: “ JIna, B Wenax, MyTeM.” 

It is, therefore, this translation which I have adopted. For still other examples 
of the expression, cf., e. g., Jasin térii [sic] goyar-un egiiden-eée (LicETI, op. cit., p. 335, 
1. 6), asin nom-un egiiden-eée (LicETI, op. cit., p. 335, 1. 7), térii[sic]-yin egiiden-eée 
(LicETI, op. cit., p. 335, 1. 8), ete. 

*5Cf. also B. Ya. Vuiaprmircov, CpaBHitetbHaa rpamMMaTHKa [Comparative 
Grammar], p. 139, § 73, where the name is written Neyiji. 

*° Heissic, op. cit., p. 527, has dotuyadu. 

*’ Heissia, op. cit., p. 527, has tawaa, an obvious misprint for tawar. 

*° Hetssia, op. cit., p. 527, has tiisegsen. Inasmuch as Dr. Hetssic’s translation of 
this word is “distribution,” I wrote to ask him whether tiisegsen was a misprint 
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Hetssic translated this: 


For the intensive distribution of these kinds of alms, the very spiritual alms 
of prayers and the material alms of goods, his fame was spread all over the 
country and he was loudly praised. 


In rendering the text somewhat more literally, I would translate 
the passage as follows: 


Particularly by the fact that, with the internal alms of religion and the 
external [alms of] goods and possessions, he had widely and greatly distributed 
the two kinds of alms, his (lit., “ their”) fame and renown became celebrated, 
being famous to the point that they resounded unto all in (lit., “on ”) the land. 


From these three texts it is obvious that aldar ¢ab~éab aldar is 
a synonym of the well-attested “mot-couple ” aldar nere~nere 
aldar.*° 

An interesting passage in which aldar and éab respectively 
appear as a nomen substantivum and a nomen adiectivum is found 
in the second part of the colophon of the Qutuy-tu Pancaraksa 
kemekii sudur [Sutra Called the Five Sublime Protections] cited 
by Louis Licrt1 on pages 130 to 132 of his article “ La collection 
mongole Schilling von Canstadt ” in 7'P 27 (1930) .119-178, where 
we read (p. 131): * 


for tiigegsen or not. In a reply dated 27 November 1953 he very kindly stated that 
“ tiisegsen on page 527 is a misprint for tiigegsen.” 

*° Hessia, op. cit., p. 527, has biigiin-e kénggeristele. 

8° For examples of both aldar nere and nere aldar in the Secret History cf. HArniscu, 
Wéorterbuch, p. 5 and p. 115. For an example of aldar nere in a seventeenth-century 
text cf. the words aldar ner-e cinu tiigemel [18] boltwyai in lines 17-18 6n page 84 of 
the Qad-un iindiisiin-ii erdeni-yin tobéi [Precious Button of the Origin of the Sovereigns], 
the well-known chronicle of Sayang Seten published by Isaac Jacob Scumipr in 
St. Petersburg in 1829 under the title of Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen und ihres 
Fiirstenhauses. Scumint translated these words as follows (p. 85): ‘“ Méchte der 
Ruhm deines Namens Alles erfiillen!” Cited by Kowatewsk1 in his Dictionnaire 
(3.1927b) it was translated “que la gloire de ton nom remplisse l’univers.” For an 
example of nere aldar in a seventeenth-century text cf. the words yiriingkeyin ejen 
qayan [8] kemegdegsen qayiran yeke ner-e aldar minu: in lines 7-8 on page 84 of the 
same chronicle (Scumipt, op. cit., p. 186). ScHMupt translated them as follows 
(p. 187): “Mein grosser Name und Ruhm als allherrschender Chaghan!” For 
another example cf. Pentti Aatto, “A Catalogue .. .” (see note 31 immediately 
below), p. 89, H. 3532, Fol. 334r, 1. 1. 

81 A transcription of an earlier version of the same passage is found on page 101 
of Pentti Aatto’s publication, “A Catalogue of the Hedin Collection of Mongolian 
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uduriyulsun nirwan ** bolju yurban mingyan 
dbermice basa jayun on-u dotor-a 

uridu buyan-u kiiéiin-iyer. Cambutib**-un 
time-dii ** orgil Onon *° neretii yajar-tur 


delekei-dekin-i nigen toré*°-diir oroyulun ** 
tngri-ner-e tir-e sacuydaysan-u uruy-tur 
tengsel *® tiget buyan bilig-iin kiiciin yeketii 
Temiijin neretii er-e boyda téréjii_biiriin.*® 


Cinggir qada neretii jegerdegéid-iin *° terigiin-i * 
cimeg-iyer takiyuluysan qoyin-a aldar inu 
Cinggis qayan kemen Cambutib*?-tur cab boljuqui. 


The leader #2 becoming nirwan ** (i.e., dying), within three thousand and 


Literature,” reprinted from Reports from the Scientific Expedition to the North- 
Western Provinces of China Under the Leadership of Dr. Sven Hedin—The Sino- 
Swedish Expedition—Publication 38 (Statens Etnografiska Museum, Stockholm 1953). 
Cf. also pages 36-37 of Pentti AauTo’s recent article “ Prolegomena to an Edition of the 
Pancaraksa” in Studia Orientalia 19 (1954) .12.1-48 for another transcription of the 
earlier version of the passage in the same colophon previously published in “A Cata- 
logue of the Hedin Collection of Mongolian Literature.” Variant readings in the same 
passage in the colophon of the “ Peking edition” of the Paficaraksé may be found on 
page 38 of Aatrto’s article. In the notes which follow (33-52) the words “Aa.to’s 
text, op. cit.” refer to the text of the passage as published in “A Catalogue of the 
Hedin Collection of Mongolian Literature.” 

2 Ligeti, op. cit., p. 181, has nirvan. 

58 Licett, op. cit., p. 131, has Cambudib. Aauro’s text, op. cit., p. 101, has the 
variant “éambudvib.” 

®4LicEtl, op. cit., p. 181, has time-tii(?). Aatto’s text, op. cit., p. 101, has the 
variant “ iimetii.” 

85> LIGETI, op. cit., p. 131, has onon. I have capitalized it. AALTo’s text, op. cit., 
p. 101, has the variant “onan.” The Peking edition, however, has “onon.” Cf. 
Aauto, “ Prolegomena ... ,” p. 38. 

8° LicEtI, op. cit., p. 181, has térii. 

®7Ticeti, op. cit., p. 181, has orwyulun. Aatto’s text, op. cit., p. 101, has the 
reading “ orugulsun.” 

88 The Peking edition has “ tenggil.” Cf. Aatto, “ Prolegomena ... ,” p. 38. 

8° LicETI, op. cit., p. 181, has tériijii bériin. 

4° Aato’s text, op. cit., p. 101, has the variant “ metii jekergegtid un.” The Peking 
edition has “3ergesegtid un terigiin.” Cf. Aatro, “ Prolegomena ... ,” p. 38. 

“1 AaLTo’s text, op. cit., p. 101, has, at this point (i.e., immediately after terigiin-i), 
the words “ éimeg i baguléu inu ken k@l diiri.” The Peking edition has “ nigen i kél tur 
i.” Cf. Aatto, “ Prolegomena ... ,” p. 38. 

“2See note 33 above. AALTO’s text, op. cit., p. 101, again has the variant 
“ éambudvib.” 

**T.e., the Buddha. 

“*This is the Sanskrit nirvéna (“extinction”). Cf. Francis Woodman CLEAvEs, 
“The Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur of 1312 by Cosgi Odsir,” HJAS 17 (1954). 
1-29 (pp. 116-117, n. 284). 
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[one] hundred other years again,*® by dint of previous merits, [at] the 
northern *® summit of Cambutib,*’ at a place named Onon,*® in (i.e., among) 
the lineage [of men] of whom, uniting [those] who are in the world under one 
government,*? the seed had been sown by the tngri-ner,5° when there was 
born the male saint named Temiijin, the peerless and whose dint of merit 
and cognition [was] great, after he *1 had caused [one] to honor by [means of] 
ornaments the first of the reddish ®? [mares] named Cinggir Qada,°* his fame 
(i.e., name) became renowned in Cambutib ** as Cinggis Qayan.°° 


“5T.e., “Three thousand and one hundred years after the Leader had become 
nirwan” or “In the year 3100 after the Leader had become nirwan.” 

4° For iime-dii cf. Francis Woodman C.ieaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1862 in Memory of Prince Hindu,” HJAS 12 (1949) .1-33 (p. 99, n. 27), and “ The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1846,” HJAS 12(1949) .1-23 (p. 101, n. 122). 

‘7 This is the Sanskrit Jambudvipa. Cf. Sir Monier Monter-Wiuu1aMs, A Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary (Oxford, 1899), p. 412b: “the central one of the 7 continents 
surrounding the mountain Meru (= India, Buddh.; named so either from the Jambu 
trees abounding in it, or from an enormous Jambu tree on Mount Meru visible like 
a standard to the whole continent), MBh.; Hariv.” 

Cf. also Kowa.ewskI, op. cit. 3.2103. 

‘8 This, of course, is the name of the Onon (<Onan) River. From the Secret 
History §59 we known that Temiijin was born at the Deli’iin Bolday (“ Deli’iin 
Hill”) of the Onan River (Onan-nu Deli’iin Bolday-a). Cf. also op. cit. §§97 
and 211. 

*° Lit., “ causing [those] who are in the world to enter into one government.” 

*°T.e., “the gods.” 

51 The words “¢éimeg i baguléu inu ken kél diiri” found in Aa.ro’s text (see note 
41) may, perhaps, be rendered: “granting (lit., ‘causing to descend’) ornaments 
unto the feet of one (lit., ‘whom? ’).” In this text bayul- = bayulya- and inu = anu. 

In his letter dated 12 September 1954 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt remarked: 

“Le texte correspondant tel qu’il se lit chez M. Pentti Aalto est plus ancien et 
dit plus; et le texte donné par M. Ligeti doit en étre un résumé, Seulement, ce 
texte plus long a l’air d’étre altéré et c’est cette altération qui doit avoir donné & 
un copiste l’idée de le résumer. Ce texte plus long semble dire que, pour récompenser la 
jument qui était arrivée la premiére, Cinggis donna des parures (éimeg-i bayul-) 
et fit honorer la jument en faisant orner de ces parures chacun des quatre pieds du 
cheval, par l’agilité desquels la béte avait gagné le prix.” 

52 AatTo’s text, as we have seen (see note 40 above), has 
i.e., metii yekerkegéid-iin. 

In his letter of 12 September 1954 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt also remarked: 

“En somme il n’est pas tout 4 fait exclu que le texte de M. Aalto ne soit la 
rédaction primitive (plus ou moins altérée) et qu’il ne faille comprendre que Cinggis 
a recu ce nom aprés qu'il eut vaincu ceux qui “se croyaient grands (yerkerkegéid) 
comme le Cinggir qada (le Rocher Bleu pile) ,” c’est-a-dire ceux qui présomptueuse- 
ment s’opposaient 4 lui. Dans ce cas, le copiste qui a rédigé le texte tel qu'il se 
lit chez M. Ligeti n’aurait pas résumé le texte, mais l’aurait remplacé par une 
nouvelle rédaction parce qu’il ne comprenait pas la premiére. 


“metii jekergegtid un,” 
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In conclusion, I should also draw attention to an example of 
the expression éab aldarsi-, in which éab is a nomen substantivum 
and subject of the denominal verb aldarsi-. It is found in the text 
with which we started, line 53 of the Mongolian text of the Sino- 
Mongolian inscription of 1335: 


“Tl faudrait examiner les 2 mss. du Pafcaraksé conservés au Musée Asiatique et 
voir comment le texte s’y lit.” 

In a letter dated 28 December 1954 the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrr further re- 
marked: “... J’ai peine 4 croire que dans le colophon du Pafcaraksd le texte original 
ait porté jegerdegéid. Il n’a pas di s’agir de juments et de course de chevaux.” 

53'This name may be translated “ Bluish Crag.” Cf., e.g., the entry cinggir ayula 
“mont bleudtre” in KowALewskI, op. cit. 3.2143a. 

54OQn page 256 of his article “ Neuf notes sur des questions d’Asie Centrale” in 
TP 26(1929) .201-265, Paul Pretiior remarked: “Un caramabhavika bodhisattva 
est un bodhisattva parvenu a sa derniére existence (cf. par exemple A. Foucher, 
Art gréco-bouddhique, p. 286). Que l’expression ait été connue en Asie Centrale, c’est 
ce que nous atteste l’inscription ouigoure inédite de 1326 du prince Nomda’ ou 
Nomta3 ot Gengis-khan est qualifié de cambudivip ning drkligi carama baviki 
bodisatv, ,,souverain du Jambudvipa, caramabhavika bodhisattva.” ” 

55T have not found elsewhere recorded this interesting folk etymology of the name 
Cinggis Qayan based on a consonance: Cinggir Qada, Cinggis Qayan. 

An etymology which apparently enjoyed greater popularity is that found in Sayang 
Seten’s Erdeni-yin tobéi. Cf. Scumupt, op. cit., p. 70, Il. 5-18. Another version of the 
same story is found in the Altan tobéi (nova). Cf. Altan Tobéi, A Brief History of 
the Mongols by bLo*bzan bsTan-’jin (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1952) [= Scripta Mongolica I], Vol. I, p. 71, Il. 2-8. It reads as 
follows: 

Deger-e méngke tngri-diir saéuli-ban saéuéu [= saéuju): yisiin kél-tii Eagan [= éayan] 
tuy-iyan gadqun bayiquléu [= bayiyulju]: Témééin [= Téméjin] anu erte téréged 
secen [erratum pro saéa]*luus-un qagan [= qayan] qasbuu-a tamaqg-a [= tamay-a] 
yaryaéu [= yaryaéu] Ggkiii-diir: qarabtur sibaqun [=sibayun] eriiken-ii degere sa-quéu 
[= sa-yuju] Cinggis Cinggis kemen dongqoduluq-a [= dongyoduluy-a}: tere sibaqun-u 
[= sibayun-u] daqun [= dayun] qaruysan [= yaruysan] siltagan-iyar [= siltayan-iyar] 
Cinggis qaqan [= qayan] ner-e dgéii qagan [= qayan] bolyabai décin tabun nasun- 
dur-iyan bing bars jil-diir Onon méren-ii terigiin-e yisiin kél-tii éaqan [= éayan] 
tuy-iyan bayiquléu [= bayiyulju] qagan [= qayan] yeke oro sayubai * 

“Sprinkling his sprinkling [of mare’s milk] unto Everlasting Heaven Above, setting 
up his white standard with nine feet (i.e., scallops) by thrusting [the pole into the 


* For this correction I am indebted to the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt who, in 
his letter of 12 September 1954, remarked: 

“Le texte écrit téréged seéen, mais cela est une faute pour téréged saéa “au 
moment ow il naquit”, m.am.: “étant né, en méme temps”. Cf. saéayu “égal”. 
La forme -yad (-ged) saéa se rencontre assez souvent dans les anciens textes.” 
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6s abuysan Cab inu aldarsiyad 
uyay-a tigegti mayun-i uruysida kesegiil ji. 
The renown [gained from the fact] that 
he had taken vengeance, having become famous, 
Caused the stupid and the evil to take heed 
more and more. 


ground], at the moment when the luus-wn qagan [= qayan] (i.e., ndgaraja) produced 
and gave [to him] the gasbuu-a tamagq-a [= tamay-a] (i.e., ‘seal of jade’), a blackish 
bird sat upon the smoke-hole [of the tent] and cried, saying, ‘ Cinggis! Cinggis! ’ By 
reason of the fact that the cry of that bird went forth, one made [him] gagan 
[= qayan], giving [to him] the name Cinggis Qaqan [= Qayan]. 

“In his forty-fifth year, in the bing (ping FQ) bars (‘tiger’) year [1206], setting up 
his white standard with nine feet (i.e., scallops) at the head of the Onon River the 
Qaqan [= Qayan] sat [on] the great throne.” 
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Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


In his recent, brilliant article “ A Mongol Decree of 720/1320 
to the Family of Shaykh Zahid” in BSOAS 16 (1954) 515-527, 
Professor V. Minorsxy has rendered a service of incalculable 
value to Mongolists as well as to Iranists by his identification of 
the names of the grantees in the Bicig of Busayid Bayatur Qan 
of 1320 as those of “ members of the family of the well-known 
shaykh Taj al-din Ibrahim Zahid (615-700/1218-1301) , the spirit- 
ual guide of the still more famous founder of the Safavi order, 
Shaykh Safi al-din Ishaq (650-735/1252-1334) .” 

In note 3 on page 519 Professor Minorsxy remarked: 


It is strange that in the Mongol decree Zahid is called Saqid, i.e. *shahid 
‘a martyr.’ This term may stand here in the general meaning of ‘ the late.’ 


Professor W. B. Hennine, who did so much to help me when I 
was engaged in the study of the Teheran documents, discussing, 
for his part, in a letter dated 3 January 1955, some of the ques- 
tions which Professor Mrnorsky’s article had raised in his mind 
relative to the name of the founder “Saiy Zahid” and stating, 
among other things, that: “The founder, if = Saix Zahid, cannot 
possibly be called sahid; he died of old age (83 years old) ,” con- 
cluded with the query: 

This leads me to the question I want to ask: is it possible that the word 


we read as Saqid can represent Zahid? If so, this might prove a firmer basis 
for M.’s view; if not, how would the Mongols represent Zahid? 


This, I regret to say, is one of the instances in the transcription 
of the document as published in my article “The Mongolian 
Documents in the Musée de Téhéran ”? in which, to use Pro- 
fessor M1norsky’s own words (page 515) , “ the decipherment still 
leaves certain points undecided.” 


? HJAS 16 (1958) .1-107. 
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In view of the great importance of Professor Minorsky’s con- 
tribution to the elucidation of the document and in an effort to 
keep apace with the progress which he has made in its study, 
I wish to rectify at this time the transcription of the word which 
I had assumed was the Persian-Arabic + (§(a) hid), i.e. 
“ martyr.” ? 

It is hardly necessary to remind those familiar with Mongolian 
palaeography that in the early texts there is frequently no graphic 
differentiation between the letter transcribed s and that tran- 
scribed §. When there is a differentiation between the two, it 
consists, of course, in the addition of two points to the right of the 
s, in which case the letter is read §. 

In the case of a “native” Mongolian word, it is the usual 
practice to transcribe the letter s without the two points as s, even 
though the consonant s which it represents may have developed 
into § in the later language, as, for example, sira > Sira > sara 
“ yellow.” It is primarily in the transcription of foreign words that 
difficulties arise, especially if such words resist identification or, 
as in the case at hand, are incorrectly identified. In an illumi- 
nating discussion of the problem in note 35 on pages 293-294 of 
his excellent article “ A propos de l’écriture mandchoue,” * Pro- 
fessor Louis Licrt1 formulated some sound principles to guide us 
in the transcription of the letter s, when it represents the con- 
sonant § in foreign words.* He did not however, treat of the 
transcription of s, when it represents the consonant z in foreign 
words. The only scholar, in fact, who seems to have taken 
cognizance of this problem was Paul Petuior. On page 219 of 
his posthumous Notes sur V’histoire de la Horde d’Or, Suivies de 
quelques noms turcs d’hommes et de peuples finissant en “ ar” 
(Paris, 1949) [= Oeuvres posthumes de Paul Pelliot II], he re- 
marked, with reference to the ethnic “Qazaq (ou *Qasaq) ”: 
“Je dis «Qazaq (ou *Qasaq)» parce que le mongol médiéval, 


*T shall attempt, in separate papers, to deal with other questions raised by Pro- 
fessor Minorsky in his stimulating article. 

5 Acta Orientalia Hungarica 2 (1952) .235-298. 

‘I incline to concur with his recommendation that bii tas, Bis Baliy, Toyan Qus, 
and Derbis in the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1862, too, be 
transcribed bii tad, Big Baliy, Toyan Qus, and Derbi. 
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n’ayant pas de -z-, le remplagait par -s-, ou parfois par -j-, dans 
les emprunts.” 

It is now clear from Professor Mrnorsky’s identification of the 
names of the grantees that the word in line 1 of the fragment of 
the Biéig of 1320, provisionally designated as “ Document III 
(Fig. 30/Page 41) (A),”° and that in line 1 of the “Summary of 
Contents ” on the verso of the same document, also provisionally 
designated as “ Document III (Fig. 29/Verso) (2),”° which I 
transcribed Saqid and Saqid-un respectively and identified with 
the Persian-Arabic word § (a) hid, “ martyr,” must be stricken and 
replaced by the transcriptions Saqgid and Saqid-un respectively, 
because it is the name of the Zah (2) d family. 

Although this appears to be the only attested instance in Mon- 
golian in which an initial Persian z is transcribed by s, in the name 
Fasan in the first line of the Bicig of Tasan of 18027 we have an 
example of a medial Persian z transcribed by s.° 

In the third line of the “ Summary of Contents” of the same 
Biéig of Busayid Bayatur Qan we have in the name of the scribe, 
Birus (< Piriz) ,° an example in which a final Persian z is tran- 
scribed by a Mongolian s. 


5 CLEAVES, op. cit., p. 29. 

® CLEAVES, op. cit., p. 33. 

7Cf. Antoine Mosrarrt et Francis Woodman Cieaves “ Trois documents mongols 
des Archives secrétes vaticanes,” HJAS 15 (1952) .419-506 + 8 plates (p. 470). 

® There may also be cited as being of pertinent interest the following examples in 
B. Vuaprmircov’s article “ Apa6ckve cloBa B MOHrobcKoM” (“Mots arabes en 
mongol”) in 3anucku Konneruu Boctoxoseyzos (Mémoires du Comité des Oriental- 
istes) 5(1930).73-82: “New. Writ. Oirat murza ‘ murza; [79] hospitable host (in 
tales) < Kir. murza< Pers. mirza <amir-zdda, ‘prince of the blood’< Arab. amir 
‘commander, prince,’” (pp. 78-79) and “ Writ. Mong. xarminjin, . . . ‘red cloth, 
cremosin ’ << Arab. girmizi ‘ purple-red ’ < Skt. krmija ‘ kermes, cochineal’” (p. 81). To 
these we may add still other examples which are found in his earlier article “ Mongolica 
I” in the same 3anucxu Koanernu Boctokospenos (Mémoires du Comité des 
Orientalistes) 1(1925) .305-341: “ Writ. Mong. bajar, basar, Writ. Oirat. bazar, .. . 
< Pers. bazar” (p. 331); “ Writ. Mong. iiriis sara ‘ spring moon, moon of the renewal of 
nature,’ . . .< Pers. riz, ...‘day’” (p. 337); “ Writ. Mong Sinjir . . .< Pers. zinjir, 
zanjir ‘catena, chain, little chain’” (p. 338); and “ Writ. Mong. tarbus . . .< Pers. 
xarbuz (Mid. Pers. xarbiizak) (Laurer, 443-444, the transcription is not exact) .” 

® Professor Minorsky, op. cit., p. 527, refers to him as “the scribe called Birus 
(*Firiz?).” Although it is conceivable that Birus is a transcription of Firiz, not 
Piriiz, I should expect, in such a case, to see it written *Wirus, not Birus. Cf., e.g., 
Iridiwarans “ Roi de France” in line 2 of the Bidig of Oljeitii of 1805 to Philippe le Bel. 
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These examples are adequate to establish the fact that the 
Mongolian s served to transcribe the Persian z in all positions— 
initial, medial, and final. 

As to the medial gq in Saqid, it is a transcription of the Persian 
h. I can recall no other attested example in the early texts in 
which gq transcribes a Persian h. It is, however, regularly used 
to transcribe the Persian h, as in Aqmad < Ahm (a) d,*° Maqmad < 
M (a) hm (a) d,* Maqmud < M (a) hmid,”* and Muqamad < M (u) - 
h(a)mm (a) d.2* It is also used to transcribe x, as in garab < 
x (a) rab * and Qoja < Xwaj (a) h in Dimis Qoja (< D (a) m (a) §q 
AXwaj(a)h) 2° Finally, it is used to transcribe g as in ganun < 
ganun.*® 

The only other attested example of a Persian hf in early Mon- 
golian transcription is that in the name [brah (2) m written Ibra- 
yim, where it was transcribed by the Mongolian y.‘’ Intervocalic 
h, however, was not foreign to Mongolian itself, as we know from 
such Middle-Mongolian sources as the Secret History of the 
Mongols, where we find the’el (~ibegel~ibegeli) ** “ protection ” 
and jahing “ inner lappel.” *® In one instance we also have iheyel *° 
“ protection.” 

Thus, in the light of Professor Minorsky’s identification, there 
can be no doubt that the word in question is Saqid, not saqid, 
and that it is a transcription of the Persian name Z@h (7) d. 


(If we adopt the principle of transcription formulated by Professor LicrT1 on pages 
259-260 of his article “A propos de l’écriture mandchoue,” we must write *Firus and 
Iridifarans.) We must not forget, on the other hand, that we have Ired Barans-a and 
Berenggiid-iin in lines 4 and 26 respectively of the Biéig of Aryun of 1289 to Philippe 
le Bel, where 6b represents f. 

7° Cf. CLEAVES, op. cit., p. 34b. 

12. Cf. CLEAVES, op. cit., p. 87a. 

12 Cf. CLEAVES, op. cit., p. 37a. 

18 Cf. CLEAVES, op. cit., p. 87b. 

14 Cf. CLEAVES, op. cit., p. 38a. 

28 Cf. CLEAVES, op. cit., p. 35b. 

2° Cf. CLEAVES, op. cit., p. 38a. 

17 Cf. CLEAVES, op. cit., p. 36a, where, however, “ Ibarim ” is an error for “ Ibrayim.” 

18Cf. Erich Harniscu, Wérterbuch zu Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an (Yiian-ch‘ao 
Pi-shi), Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen, Leipzig, 1939, p. 81. 

1° Cf. HaENIscH, op. cit., p. 84. 

20 Cf. HaENISCcH, op. cit., p. 81. 
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The revised transcriptions Saqid and Saqid-un also necessitate 
slight revisions in the translation of the passages in which the 
name is found: 


1) In “Document III (Fig. 30/Page 41) (A)”* we must 
now read: 


[1] jrly-iyaredige-yiigen Siy Camaladin-u or-a Siy Saqid 
[2] Ibrayim-un sujada-dur [sayluju.... 


and translate: 


“ Although by Edict, in the place of my father, the sy Camala- 
din, I sat on the sujada of the Sy Saqid Ibrayim. . . .” 


2) In “ Document III (Fig. 29/Verso) (2)”*? we must now 
read 
[1] Siy Saqid-un qayas-a wayb-i 
[2] kébegiin inu medetiigei. 
and translate: 
“ Let his son administer the qayas-a wayb of the sty Saqid.” 


In reply to a query from me, dated 31 January 1955, as to 
whether the fact that the “ shaykh ” is called “ Taj al-din Ibrahim 
Zahid” in Persian, but “Saqid Ibrayim” in Mongolian, i.e., 
with the transposition of the two names, is of any significance, 
Professor Mrnorsky very kindly stated in a letter dated 4 Febru- 
ary 1955: 


As I find in the India Office Persian Catalogue (col. 1011) a Qadi Zahid 
Muhammad, I presume that Shaykh Zahid Ibrahim would be possible in 
ordinary parlance. Even Shakyh Zahid, or Shaykh Ibrahim alone, would 
suffice. Surely the Mongol edict omits a lot of honorifics in rhymed prose 
like: al-shaykh al-Zahid al-imam al-‘abid, after which the name of Ibrahim 
would come, with the blessings: “ may God illuminate his grave” etc. As the 
document gives *Badr al-din Mahmiid and Sams al-din Muhammad, one 
would expect some such title, with al-din, before Ibrahim [one can hardly say 
Zahid al-din], but as Shaykh Zahid was dead, a simplified title would not be 
unexpected in unceremonious Mongolian. 


*2 Cf. CLEAVES, op. cit., p. 29. 
?2 Cf. CLEAVES, op. cit., p. 33. 











LETTER TO THE EDITORS 


Editors, 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 


Dear Sirs, 

My attention has been attracted by a review in your Journal 
(Vol. 17, issues 1 and 2, pp. 295-304) of my article “ Mongolian 
Languages and Dialects,” which was published in the Learned 
Memoires of the Institute of Oriental Studies (Vol. IV, Moscow, 
1952). The serious inaccuracies in quotations from my article, 
essentially distorting my theses and conceptions, have impelled 
me to write these remarks and I take the liberty of asking you 
to publish them in the next issue of your Journal. 


* * * 


To begin with, the author of the review says (pp. 296-297) : 


A serious contradiction is found in SanzeEv’s work. As remarked above, on 
page 34 of his article, he says that the unity of the Mongolian language dis- 
solved in consequence of the collapse of Chingis Khan’s empire, and a few lines 
below he states that the unity was broken up before a uniform literary 
language could be created. It is known, however, that the Mongols already 
had a written language in the first quarter of the XIIIth century, whereas 
the collapse of the empire occurred more than one century later. . . 


What the reviewer regards as a “serious contradiction ” is 
actually due, however, to the confusion on his part of the literary 
language and the written language, which are two entirely dif- 
ferent phenomena. I pointed out that the Mongols had no literary 
language at the beginning of the XIIIth century, whereas the 
reviewer speaks of a written language. Moreover, I state clearly 
in my article that among the Mongols of that period writing 
(which incidentally is not synonymous with a written language) 
“ served only the needs of the top group in the state machine of 
Chingis Khan’s empire, while literature existed only in the form 
of oral legends and epic poems” (see my article “ Mongolian 
Languages and Dialects,” p. 34). It is surprising that the reviewer 
confuses these entirely different things. 
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The author of the review goes on to say (p. 297): 


. .. A grave chronological error is found in his statement concerning the 
language of the Mogols “ who established themselves in Afghanistan as an 
outpost of Chingis Khan’s empire.” According to SANZEEV, their language was 
the first to diverge from that spoken by the majority of the Mongols. It is 
known, however, that the Mogols came to Afghanistan only under Hiilegii 
(Hulagu) many years after Chingis Khan, and that they maintained their 
contact with other Mongols in Turkestan through the entire period of the 
Timurides. .. . 


Firstly, it is known that Hiilegii received his investiture from 
the great Mongolian Khaghan, while his subjects enjoyed special 
intra-empire privileges in importing their goods to the metropolis 
of the Mongols. Thus, while I speak of a relatively long period 
of Chingis Khan’s empire, that is, also the period of Hiilegii, the 
reviewer limits himself to the much shorter period of the rule of 
Chingis Khan, and this quite seriously entangles the question of 
chronology. Secondly, while I state that the Mogols settled in 
Afghanistan for good after the rapid disintegration of Chingis 
Khan’s empire, “losing all contact with their former homeland, 
that is, Mongolia, and the other Mongolian tribes” (see p. 34 
of my article) , the reviewer substitutes for Mongolia Turkestan 
and the Mongols in Turkestan, who themselves lost contact with 
their former homeland and soon lost their native Mongolian 
tongue. 

On the same page we read: 


. ..In this connection, I should remark that the weakest points of 
SANZEEV’s article are the chronology and the lack of a knowledge of history... . 


The reviewer, however, does not take the pains to present any 
proof to back up such a serious charge. Everything he writes 
about the Merkit, Xorchi and other tribes which lived in the 
XIIIth century on present Buriat territory does not in the least 
degree contradict my historical data on the Buriat tribal and 
territorial dialects. 

The reviewer commits a serious error when he states (p. 298): 


. . . Not far from_Alar the Zalari (3a1apu) railroad station is located. Its 
Buriat name is Zaldr<*Jalayir, the latter being the name of a tribe still 
living in Inner Mongolia. . . . 


Let me point out that in reality this station, located on the bank 
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of a small river of the same name, is not called Zalar, as the re- 
viewer imagines but Zulari, which in Buriat means “a cleared 
spot,” and is a derivative of the verb zula- meaning “ to clear, to 
remove bark from trees.” Thus, there can be no question of 
Jalayirs in this area. 

At this point the reviewer claims: 


. .. that the name of the city of Irkutsk originated from the river Irkut, 
in Buriat ery < *erkegiin, the latter being the word for Christians in the 
XIII-XIVth centuries. The latter name probably comes from the tribes of 
the Kereyid and Naiman who lived in adjacent areas at that time. . . 


« 


Now, in reality eryiit in Buriat means “ capricious, boisterous,” 
which fully corresponds to the nature of the turbulent flow of this 
mountain river and is a derivative of the verb erxe- “ to be capri- 
cious, to be boisterous, to caress.” Thus ery has nothing in 
common with *erkegiin, which, according to the phonetic laws 
of the Buriatic language, always retains the last consonant n 
and should not be eryt but ery! Moreover, it is impossible 
to consider the districts inhabited by the Kereyid and Naiman 
tribes as “ adjacent ” to the Irkut River. 

The reviewer goes on to say (p. 298): 


. . . On page 35, SANZEEV repeats the antiquated opinion that Dagur con- 
tains a great number of Manchu-Tungus elements. . . 


But what is obsolete is the view that the Dagur language is a 
language of the Manchu-Tungus type, while the fact that there 
really are many Manchu-Tungus elements in this language is 
beyond dispute. 

On the same page the reviewer writes: 


. . . SANZEEV’s remark on page 36 that the modern Oirat dialects differ very 
little from the language of the XIIIth century cannot be taken seriously. . . . 


And in “ refutation ” of what he describes as my erroneous asser- 
tions, the author presents the very same information on the 
phonetic changes of Oirat dialects which can be found in my 
article on pages 71-75! The point is that my article speaks of 
something entirely different, namely, the dialectic division of the 
Oirat language differs but little from what it was in the XIIIth 
century, since among the Oirats the borders of feudal associations 
coincided with the borders of the tribes. And, of course, there is 


16 
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not a single word in the article to the effect that the Oirat dialects 
had not undergone any phonetic, grammatical or lexical changes 
in the course of seven centuries. 
On page 300 the reviewer claims that SANZEEV: 
. still believes that the Secret History is not explored and that the 


. language in which it is written different from anything else known to 
science. ... 


Yet what I actually say is the following: 


. . . A separate place is held by the language of the Secret History, the 
origin (history) of which has still not been studied to a sufficient extent... . 


(See page 45 of my article.) Moreover, I return to the language 
of this memorial of Mongolian writing of the beginning of the 
XIIIth century on page 70 of my article, where I state in what 
sense its language cannot be regarded as sufficiently studied. The 
point is not changed in the least by the articles mentioned in the 
review and which I personally assess very highly. (I refer to the 
works of E. Harniscu, A. Mostrarrt, P. Petuiot, and F. W. 
CLEAVES) . 

A definite statement is made in my article (p. 58) that the so- 
called hP‘ags-pa script was introduced not only for the Mon- 
golian language: 

. . - but also for all languages of all the main nationalities subjected to the 


Yiian Dynasty, i.e., for the Chinese, Tibetan and Uighur, as well as for 
Sanscrit—the language of the original Buddhist literature. . . . 


Needless to say, there is not a word in my article that some sub- 
jects of the Yiian Dynasty spoke Sanscrit. For anyone in the 
least familiar with linguistics knows that Sanscrit, just as the 
language of ancient Egypt, was not spoken by anyone anywhere 
in the XIII-XIV centuries. Nevertheless, the reviewer for some 
reason writes (p. 301): 

. . . SANZEEV states that the hP‘ags-pa script was introduced for all lan- 
guages spoken by the subjects of the Yiian Empire, i.e., Mongolian, Chinese, 
Tibetan, Uighur and Sanscrit. . . . 

After such an exceedingly free, shall we say, rendition of my text 
into English, it is quite easy for him to state that: 


. . . the Yiian Empire never had any subjects speaking Sanscrit. . . . 
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On page 304 the reviewer claims that my: 


. . . theory about three subsequent breakings of *¢ contradicts everything 
already definitely established... . 


On page 302, in the footnote, the reviewer elaborates on this 
point: 

. .. I am afraid these three breakings are the result of blindly following 
the pattern of Russian historical grammar, which distinguishes between the 
first and second Slavic palatalization, which, together with the softening of 
the syllables KbI, rb! and XbI into KH, FM and XH respectively, makes 
three. .. 


These quite positive statements of the reviewer are based on a gross 
distortion of my conception. Firstly, the reviewer writes un- 
hesitatingly (p. 302): 


. . . As a matter of fact only one breaking occurred. . . . 


In this case he sharply contradicts everything that has been firmly 
established in Mongolian studies. Moreover, he undoubtedly is 
unable to explain phenomena of the Buriat nd- (presence of 
palatalization) and the Khalkha na@- (absence of palatalization) 
“ pasting ” or alternation of the Buriatic type zurgan and Zorgén 
“six” as well as 2iitye-, jtitxe-, ziitxe- “ exert effort, haul.” One 
might think that the reviewer does not know at all the theory of 
the Academician B. Vuapimirtsov about the different breakings 
of the vowel *i (see his Comparative Grammar of the Mongolian 
Written Language and the Khalkha Dialect, Leningrad, 1929, pp. 
19-25, 176-190, 399 and 406). Secondly, the reviewer completely 
distorts the corresponding place in my article alleging that (p. 
302) : 

. . . SANZEEV regards the appearance of such words as gaddr “ bridle” as 


a consequence of the “ first” breaking, but the truth is that -d- in qadar is 
primary... . 


On the next page he says: 

. .. It is not difficult to prove that the Mongolian *-j- is of secondary 
origin, because in Ancient Turkic its equivalent is -d-, .. . 
This statement makes the reader believe that, according to SANn- 
ZEEV, in Mongolian words of the type gadar—xajar “ bridle ” the 
consonant 7 is primary and d is secondary! Yet I maintain the 
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very opposite, namely, the consonant d is primary which is re- 
tained as a result of the first break of the vowel 7. Equally primary 
is the consonant ¢ which is also preserved as a result of the first 
break, for example in words of the type tangna- < *tingna- “ to 
prospect ” (in the third break we get tsagna- “to hear,” while 
had there been a second break we would have had in the Khalkha 
dialect tsagna-). I maintain, in full accord with all Mongolian 
studies, that the consonant -j- before 7 is not primary and not even 
secondary but tertiary! The point is that the whistling consonant 
dz as well as ts is secondary in the row of fortes consonants! 

It is interesting that the reviewer in “ refutation ” of my theory 
quotes Buriatic words of the type yadur “sickle” and yazur 
“ scythe,” i. e., the very same words which are given in my Com- 
parative Grammar of Mongolian Languages (Moscow, 1953, p. 
110) in the form of a table. The same thing can be found in my 
article “ Mongolian Linguistics in the USSR” (see Lingua Pos- 
naniensis, Vol. 4, p. 142, Poznan, 1953). I regard this, therefore, 
as a distortion of my work. 

I will not go into the rest of the review, since it has no bearing 
on the subject of my work and is far removed from the aims and 
purposes of real science. As for the above-mentioned distortions 
and inaccuracies which the reviewer allowed himself in quoting 
my article, they can hardly be considered as accidental and scien- 
tifically objective. 

As for my work in its entirety, I, myself, perhaps more than 
anyone else, am aware of its being far from perfect. For this 
reason I am always eager to receive from objective and competent 
scientists criticisms and analyses of shortcomings or errors in my 
work. It goes without saying that such analyses will always be 
accepted with due attention and gratitude. As for the given re- 
view, I must note that it contains no analysis of real errors in my 
work and that the author’s distortions and inaccuracies are not 
very difficult to detect. 
G. SANZEEV 
Moscow, 10 January 1955 
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Edward Conze, Buddhist Texts Throughout the Ages, Edited by 
in Collaboration with I. B. Hornsr, D. SNELL- 
GROVE, and A. Watery. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1954. Pp. 323. $7.50. 


This book presents a body of Buddhist texts to accompany 
Dr. Conzx’s Buddhism, published in 1951. The texts are drawn 
from the four major versions of the Buddhist scriptures: Pali, 
Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese. The editor wisely decided to let 
one person handle the texts in each language; Miss Horner is 
responsible for the Pali, Conze the Sanskrit, SNELLGROVE the 
Tibetan, and Wary the Chinese. About a hundred pages each 
are devoted to the Pali and Sanskrit texts, sixty to the Tibetan, 
and forty to the Chinese. All the texts have been newly trans- 
lated from the original. 

Miss Horner selected her passages mostly from the Pali 
canonical literature, but included also some passages from the 
Milindapanha, Andgatavamsa, Papancasidani, and Visuddhi- 
magga. The material is arranged according to the Buddhist 
triratna: samgha, dhamma, and Buddha. 

In the section on Mahayana literature, Conze has drawn a 
good deal of his materials from the Prajnapdramita sutras: for 
example, ten extracts are from the Astasdsdhasrikda, and six each 
from the Pafcavimsatisahasrika and Vajracchedika. While he 
has drawn liberally from one of SantTiweva’s works, the Siksa- 
samuccaya (twelve extracts in all) , he has not included any pas- 
sage from the other and much more beautiful piece of religious 
literature by the same author, the Bodhicaryavatara. Because of 
Conzer’s personal interest in the Praja sutras, he presents some 
important passage from them dealing with prajia (pp. 146-158) 
and Sunyata (pages 158-180) . 

Any translation from the Tibetan tantric literature is welcome, 
for the simple reason that so few exist. In his selections, Dr. 
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SNELLGROVE has attempted to represent the main tenets of Tantric 
Buddhism, which are succinctly stated in the introduction (page 
13). 

For the Chinese section, Arthur WaALEy has translated from 
the huge body of Chinese Buddhist literature only passages with 
which he happens to be familiar, admitting therefore that his 
section does not present any systematic view of the field as do 
the Pali and Sanskrit materials. 

This book should serve as a useful reference work for courses 
on Asia that touch on Buddhism, as well as for introductory 
courses on the religion itself. The translations are all well done 
in plain English, and contain very few Buddhist technical terms 
to puzzle the general reader. Professor C. H. Hamitton’s 
Buddhism: A Religion of Infinite Compassion (New York, 1952) 
also included materials from the four languages concerned here, 
but the selections in Buddhist Texts Throughout the Ages are 
much more comprehensive and much more systematic. 


Kenneth Cx‘En 
Harvard University 


Bertold Sputer and Ludwig Forer, Der Vordere Orient vom 
Mittelalter bis zur Gegenwart [= Orientalistik, III. Teil: 
Wissenschaftliche Forschungsberichte, Band 21]. Bern: A. 
Francke, 1954. Pp. 248. 


This is the Islamic volume of the series Wissenschaftliche 
Forschungsberichte, an extensive, annotated series of bibliog- 
raphies on various scholarly subjects. Professor SpuLER of Ham- 
burg, with his photographic memory, was the ideal person for 
such a task, and he has performed it well. The sheer mass of 
bibliography is impressive, and the classification of it and com- 
ments on the contents show an enormous amount of work. 
SPuLER covers the Near East from the time of Muhammad to 
the present, excepting Turkey, which is the province of Dr. Forrr, 
dozent for Ottoman History in Ziirich. I can only add a few 
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details to such a useful book, which brings together scattered 
titles of the decade 1939-1949, many of which are little known 
publications of the war period. 

Page 20: The title of INAyATULLAH’s book is given on page 66. 

Page 102: The articles of Professor Francis W. Cuieaves of 
Harvard on early Mongolian documents, especially his “The 
Mongolian Documents in the Musée de Téhéran,” HJAS 16 
(1952) .1-107, should have been noted. 

Page 141: Ruth Mackensen’s article on libraries is “ Arabic 
Books and Libraries in the Umaiyad Period,” American Journal 
of Semitic Languages 53 (1936), July, 245 ff.; 54 (1937), July, 
239 ff.; October, 41 ff.; 56 (1939) , July, 149 ff. 

Page 143: Professor R. P. Buaxe’s article is “ The Circulation 
of Silver in the Moslem East down to the Mongol Epoch,” HJAS 
2 (1937) 291-328. 

Page 146: Nyxu’s Historia de los amores de Bayad e Rivad was 
published in New York, 1941, by the Hispanic Society of America. 

P. 154: To the Firddsi literature should be added Hazare 
Firdési (Teheran, 1944), pp. 98 in French and English, pp. 200 
in Persian. 

P. 171: The work of Dr. E. S. Kennepy in Islamic astronomy 
should be noted. Cf. his articles in Isis 38 (1949) .56-59 on al- 
Kashi’s “ Plate of Conjunctions ” and Isis 41 (1950) .180-183 on 
al-Kashi’s Tabaq al-Mandatiq,” as well as later articles in Isis, 
JAOS, Scripta Mathematica, and (in Persian) Mehr. 


Richard N. Frye 
Harvard University 


G. E. von Grunesaum, Studies in Islamic Cultural History, 
Edited by [= Comparative Studies of Cultures 
and Civilizations, No. 2= The American Anthropologist, Vol. 
56, No. 2, Part 2, Memoir No. 76]. Menasha, Wisconsin: 
The American Anthropological Association, April 1954. Pp. 
x +60. 





This pamphlet gives the substance of four papers read at a 
meeting of Islamic scholars in Mainz June 28 and 29, 1952. In 
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the preface we are told that this booklet is a brief and exploratory 
preliminary to two larger volumes on Islam: Unity and Variety 
in Moslem Civilization, the results of another conference held 
in Belgium, and The Rise of Moslem Culture Consciousness, 
a volume of essays by Professor von GruNEBAUM. The essays 
in the volume under review are a tempting prelude to what will 
follow. 


It is curious to see the statement (p. ix) that “the purpose of 
the conference was to acquaint the German Islamists with the 
work and methods of American scholars and, in turn, to familiarize 
American scholars with the research of their German colleagues,” 
since the only American present was Professor von GRUNEBAUM, 
whose work represents the best in European traditional scholar- 
ship. One important feature of the conference is that it was 
financed by the Ford Foundation. One may fervently hope that 
support for similar projects of historical scholarship will grow, 
and that the foundations will not limit themselves to oil and 
modern politics in the Near Eastern field. 


Professor von GrRuNEBAUM elaborated his thesis that for 
Muslims ‘tbada, the service of God, is the task and aim of man.’ 
In a masterly fashion he treated of the comprehensive ideals of 
medieval Islam, and elicited interesting questions and discussions 
after his talk, which are briefly reported. Dr. H. J. Kissiine 
read a paper on “ The Sociological and Educational Role of the 
Dervish Orders in the Ottoman Empire,” and Professor W. CaskeL 
on “ The Bedouinization of Arabia.” In it the speaker suggested 
the derivation of classical Arabic from the Thamud, and discussed 
the growth of Bedouinization in Arabia in the 6th and 7th 
centuries A. D. 


In the final paper, Professor B. Sputer discussed the Islamiza- 
tion of Iran. In the discussion which followed, the enmity of 
the Moslems against the Zoroastrians, and against Pahlavi litera- 


*Cf. his “Government in Islam,” (pp. 701-716 in Freedom and Authority in Our 
Time, edited by Lyman Bryson [New York, 1953]), p. 702. 
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ture, was stressed several times. I think this view must be greatly 
revised, for the Pahlavi books written in the ninth century, 
probably stimulated by the 3u‘wbiya movement, imply a flourish- 
ing of Pahlavi in that period. But Pahlavi literature never was 
a “world literature,” as later New Persian became, and the 
written Pahlavi language was never widely used and understood. 
True, in the provincial capitals Pahlavi (the language of Fars 
province) was the bureaucratic language, the only written lan- 
guage. It was the patronage of the Samanid rulers in Bukhara 
which caused the flourishing of a New Persian literature there in 
the 10th century, but the populace did not speak the New Persian 
language in Transoxiana. The Tahirds, Saffarids, and Samanids 
islamized Iran and gave patronage to those who created a rich 
New Persian literature and culture, which were Islamic. 


Ricwarp N. Frye 
Harvard University 


Ann K. S. Lamsron, O. B.E., A. B., Ph. D., Persian Vocabulary. 
Cambridge and New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1954. Pp. 12+394. $8.00. 


This is a companion volume to Professor LamsBron’s Persian 
Grammar, reviewed in HJAS 17 (1954) .292-294. It is hoped, we 
are told, that it will be useful to students; but there are several 
limiting factors, one of which is the price. There is needless 
white space, pleasant to the eye but not to the pocketbook. 

In the preface Professor LAMBTON states that “ the vocabulary 
is not intended to obviate reference to complete dictionaries.” 
Why then the vocabulary? One based on a scientific word-count 
would be more welcome, since we have none for Persian. 

The present vocabulary contains about 6,000 Persian words 
in current use, with a minimum of English definitions, and in the 
second part perhaps 5,500 English words with Persian equivalents. 

A publisher’s note on the cover says that this book will serve 
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those who mean to read the classics. One who undertakes to 
read the works of Firdési or Hafez with its help will not get 
very far. 

However, comparison with the recent Persian-English diction- 
ary of J. A. Borie’ is not always unfavorable to the Vocabulary. 
The dictionary is not only larger but cheaper; but it lacks some 
of the useful words contained in Professor LAMBTON’s selection, 
e.g., Je “shoulder,” and Gs\%5 konjkavi “research.” There 
are also mistakes or inadequacies of definition in Professor BoyLe’s 
dictionary in cases where the corresponding entry in Professor 
Lamston’s Vocabulary is correct, e.g., si— “title used in 
addressing officers” (BoyxE) ; “ title of respect given to an officer 
of the rank of major general or above” (Lampton). Professor 
LamBTon’s vocabulary is to be commended for accuracy. 

I take this occasion to make three corrections to my review 
of Professor Lamston’s Grammar. 


“Page 14: Why write the ‘ Arabic’ & for » nel ?” This 
remark of mine is too terse; it isno reproach of Professor LAMBTON, 
but of the Persians who do use the voiced (Arabic) plosive plus 
voiced alveolar fricative for the unvoiced (Persian) equivalents; 
thus azb for |. (This is not true in Afghanistan.) 


“ Page 80: line 17: Read zofi for xofiye? ” Omit. 


“Page 159: Gk_5 taryag ‘ antidote’ usually means ‘ opium.’ ” 
This and 5 \_;are confusing, for in the eleventh century pharma- 
copoeia manuscript, by Abi Mansir Muwaffaq b. ‘ Ali al-Harawi, 
preserved in Vienna, the word SO 4+ is “antidote” and not 
“opium ” (e. g., page 5 of the edition by F. Seligmann). In any 
case the word is not Iranian, and the etymology is unclear, 
requiring further study. 


Contrary to the findings of some other reviewers of Professor 
LaMBTON’s grammar, my class in Persian has not found her 


1A Practical Dictionary of the Persian Language (London, 1949). Pp. 198. 
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exercises too long or difficult. We will continue to use the book. 


Richard N. Frye 
Harvard University 


Frederick Holden Buck, Comparative Study of Postpositions in 
Mongolian Dialects and the Written Language [= Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Studies XII|, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1955, xvii+ 158 pages in 8°. 


The book reviewed is a careful and thorough study of the post- 
positions in Mongolian. The postpositions play a role similar to 
that of the prepositions in Indo-European languages, i.e., they 
constitute, together with the word governed, one member of a 
sentence. Some morphological features and syntactical functions 
make them a separate part of speech. 

The problem of the parts of speech in Mongolian is no more 
complicated than that in Latin, Greek, Slavic, and other Indo- 
European languages, although some parts of speech in Mongolian 
are morphologically less differentiated. Somewhat more difficult 
are the adverbs and some other secondary parts of speech which 
present a heterogeneous picture. The latter parts of speech are 
little explored in Mongolian linguistics. 

The investigation of the postpositions requires the solution of 
many questions. Most of them can be answered only if the post- 
positions are studied in connection with other words to which 
they refer. This means that not only the postpositions but also 
the forms of the words governed by the former require investi- 
gation. 

The author of the book reviewed is right when he starts with 
a survey of the parts of speech (p. 25f.) and proceeds to the 
declensions (p. 33f.). The latter chapter is important, because 
the postpositions govern different case forms and sometimes the 
bare stem of a noun. The investigation of the stems ending in 
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n is of particular interest. The final n which alternates with zero 
has disappeared in some languages in all cases (e. g., i Dagur) , 
while in other languages it is preserved (Mogul), but in most 
of the languages it disappears in some cases and is present in 
other cases (e.g., in Khalkha). The comparison with the most 
ancient materials proves that the presentation of the final n in 
all cases is the original phenomenon while the disappearance of 
the consonant 7 is relatively new. 

The declension of the pronouns differs from that of the nouns 
in that some pronouns have a special form of the nominative 
different from the stem (bi “I”—namayi “me,” ene “ this ”— 
egiini an accusative). Therefore, the author devotes the whole 
of chapter IV (p. 44f.) to the declension of the pronouns. The 
declension of the pronoun bi “I” is particularly irregular. Its 
stem min < *bin occurs only in the genitive case (minu < *binu) . 
In all the remaining oblique cases the stem is nada or nama. Their 
origin is explained by the author in accordance with Ramstept’s 
theory. Ramstept believed that nama had developed from *nima, 
this development being due to the so-called “ breaking” of the 
vowel *2. The form *nima, in its turn, was considered by 
Ramstept as having resulted from *mima, i.e., as a case of 
dissimilation m—m)>n—m. This explanation raises, however, 
great doubts, because there are no other examples of such a 
development which might corroborate Ramstept’s hypothesis. 
The stem nama contains the element ma found also in Gima < 
*tima (the stem of ¢i < *ti “ thou ”), ima (the stern of *2 “ he”), 
etc. The element da in nada is an old locative suffix. Conse- 
quently, the primary stem or root is na which is explained in more 
recent works of RamMsTEpDT as an extinct pronoun of the first 
person *na “I” identical with Korean na “I” (G. J. Ramsteprt, 
Studies in Korean Etymology, 1949, p. 156) . 

The discussion of the pronouns governed by postpositions is 
particularly important (p. 44f.). Here the author demonstrates 
that such postpositions as dotor “in, within” or doro “ under, 


beneath ” occur with the bare stem of the demonstrative pronoun 
(e. g., tun dotor “in it,” tuén doro “ under it,” etc.) but never 
occur with the bare stem of the personal pronouns which always 
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appear in the genitive case (i.e., mini dotor “in me,” mini doro 
“under me,” etc.) (p. 55). This is an important observation. 
The reason is that the bare stems of the personal pronouns almost 
never occur in the modern language. 

This discussion is followed by numerous examples with other 
postpositions such as darui “ immediately after,” jiig “ towards, 
in the direction of,” ete. 

Chapter VI (“Lexicon of Minimal Form Postpositions with 
Examples of Usage”’) (pp. 85-130) is probably the most valuable 
part of the book, because it contains a large number of post- 
positions governing various case forms of both the nouns and 
pronouns. The examples were taken from the Secret History 
and other old sources and modern Mongolian languages. All 
examples are accompanied by indications of the pages of the 
sources concerned. 

The examples given in the book lead to the conclusion that 
often the same postposition occurs with different forms of the 
word governed. Thus, adali “like, equal” (p. 86) occurs with 
the dative, comitative, genitive, and even the simple stem. Other 
postpositions govern a smaller number of forms, as, e. g., degere 
(deere, dére) “on” (p. 90) which occurs only with the stem 
(with the final n preserved) or the genitive case. 

The postpositions are, with a few exceptions (e.g., kiirtele 
“till, until”), of nominal origin. This explains why most of the 
postpositions, together with the noun governed, form syntactical 
groups of the same type as the groups consisting of two nouns. 
The noun governed is a genitive form or it does not have any 
grammatical termination. Cf. Mo. modun-u degere “ on the tree ” 
and modun-u iijiigtir “ the top of the tree.” Cf. also usun dotora 
“in the water” and usun dalai “water sea.” Therefore, it is 
possible that the noun governed acted originally as a syntactical 
attribute of what is now a postposition. 

It is not possible to dwell on all cases here and I would like 
only to remark that the interesting and valuable book of Dr. 
Bucx has brought us much closer to the understanding of the 
nature of the Mongolian postpositions. 

As any book devoted to a new subject, this book is not free 
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from elements raising doubts. Thus, for instance, I cannot agree 
with the author when he lists iigei “ not, without ” (originally 
“ the absence, non-existence ”) among the postpositions (p. 117) 
in the same sense as tuqai “ about, concerning ” or tula “ because.” 
The point is that the presence or absence of tigei does not change 
the syntactical relations within the syntactical group concerned. 
Cf. usun iiget yajar “a waterless country” (usun tiget answers 
the question “ what kind of country? ”) and usun dalai “ water 
sea”? (usun answers the same question). Unlike iige: the word 
tuqai “ about, concerning” really governs the preceding word 
and the absence of tuqai from the sentence concerned changes 
the whole construction, as e.g., asudal tuqai bicikii “to write 
about (or on) a question” and asudal bicikii “to write a 
question.” A still better example can be given with the post- 
position jiig “towards,” as, e.g., ger jiig kédeliimin “ moves 
towards the house” and ger kédeliimiit “the house moves.” 
Therefore, I would separate all words not governing the preceding 
word from the genuine postpositions. However, if the reader 
disregards such disputable statements which are very few, he will 
probably agree that the book is an important contribution to 
Mongolian studies and general linguistics. 


Nicholas Poprr 
University of Washington 
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3. M. Myp3aes, Monroapckxan Hapoguan PecnyOauKa. Pu3Hko- 
reorpaduyeckoe onucaHve. (Akazemua HaykK Cor1o3a CCP, 
Muctutyt reorpapun. OFS, PocyzapcrBennoe u3aTebCTBO 
reorpaduyeckolt autTepatypbl.) [E. M. Murzarv, The Mon- 
golian People’s Republic. A Physical-Geographical Descrip- 
tion. (Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., Geographical 
Institute. OGIZ, State Publication of Geographical Litera- 
ture.) | First edition, Moscow, 1948, Pp. 314+four accom- 
panying maps. Second edition, Moscow, 1952, Pp. 472 + four 
accompanying maps. 


This excellent physical geography of Outer Mongolia is an 
important contribution to literature about that country. It is 
based on the author’s extensive travels throughout the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic in the years 1940-1944 (map of his 
travels page 9), and generous use of the work of others, Russian 
and foreign, on the same subject. That the Soviets consider 
Morzaev’s work important is attested by the award in 1951 of a 
Stalin Prize for the first edition,’ and the rapid appearance of a 
second edition which is longer, printed on better paper with 
improved illustrations, and brought up to date through the inclu- 
sion of contributions made by Russian investigators in the inter- 
vening years. 

While basically a physical geography, this work also includes 
(pp. 26-61) information about the people, their way of life, their 
form of government, and their economy. The first edition has 
already been exploited in English-language research works: by 
Gerard M. Frirers,* in a general way, and more particularly by 
Herold J. Wiens,* who also reproduced many of the soil and 
climate maps and tables found in Murzaev. 


* Unless otherwise noted, all page-citations are to the second edition. 

* Pravda, March 15, 1951, listed a third prize of 25,000 rubles, in the category of 
textbooks and scientific-popular works, “To Murzarv, Eduard Makarovié, Doctor 
of Geographical Science, long time scientific collaborator in the Institute of Geography 
of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.—for the scientific-popular work, The 
Mongolian People’s Republic, published in 1948.” 

* Outer Mongolia and its International Position (Baltimore, 1949), pp. 1-11. 

““ Geographical Limitations to Food Production in the Mongolian People’s Republic,” 
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MurzaeEv’s book is divided into: 


(1) An introductory section, including a general discussion 
of Outer Mongolia’s geographic position (pp. 13-16) as well as 
of the system of Mongolian geographic names, with a glossary of 
geographic and administrative terms (pp. 17-25); description of 
the form of government, the constituent groups of the population, 
their nomadic existence and other aspects of the economy. Also 
included in this introductory section is a history of geographic 
exploration of the country (pp. 62-104) . 

(2) Analysis of general geographical characteristics, including 
geologic explanation and geomorphological and paleogeographical 
elements (pp. 105-190); climate (pp. 191-219) ; rivers and lakes 
(pp. 220-233) ; discussion of geographic zones (pp. 234-257) ; and 
a final section on the stages of the formation of the present land- 
scape (pp. 258-282) . 

(3) Description and analysis of the physical-geographic zones, 
prefaced by a general discussion of the scheme of division (pp. 
283-289) , and then separate discussion of each zone: the Altai 
Mountains (pp. 290-322); the Basins of the Great Lakes (pp. 
323-342) ; the Khangai-Khentei Mountain district (pp. 343-390) ; 
the Elevated Plains of Eastern Mongolia (pp. 391-412); and, 
finally, the Gobi (pp. 413-443) . 

Pages 444-447 give in sixteen brief statements Murzarv’s 
principal conclusions about the physical geography of Outer Mon- 
golia; pages 448-463 supply an extensive and extremely valuable 
bibliography, ranging from books and articles of the nineteenth 
century to those published as recently as 1952. Eighteen of the 
cited items are not in Russian, but in German or English (the 
most recent of these appeared in 1935). The Foreword (pp. 6-10) 
includes additional bibliographic items. The book concludes with 
a seven-page index of geographic names. 

In the preface to the second edition, Murzaerv refers to the 
following books and articles published after he wrote the first 


Annals of the Association of American Geographers, XLI (December, 1951), pp. 349- 
369. Robert A. Rupen (the reviewer) used Murzaev’s 1948 edition for his section on 
geography (pp. 15-26) in Outer Mongolian Nationalism, 1900-1919 (MS, University 
of Washington, 1954), pp. 399 (available as Micr A54-1832, Publication No. 8363, from 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan). 
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edition, and which he employed in the second: B. A. OOpyues, 
Bocrounaa Mourouna [V. A. Osrucev, Eastern Mongolia], parts 
one and two (Moscow-Leningrad, 1947) , A. A. KOnaTos, « OcHos- 
HbI€ YepTbi pacTHTewbHOrTO noKpoBa MouroabpcKxon HapoazHon 
Pecny6auku,» Tpyant MonroapcKoi Kommuccuu AH CCCP, spin. 
39 [A. A. Yunatov, “ Basic Features of the Vegetation-Cover of 
the Mongolian People’s Republic,” Works of the Mongolian Com- 
mission of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., No. 39], 
(Moscow-Leningrad 1950); H. J. Becnazos, « Tlousnr Mouroub- 
CKOH HapOdHOH pecny6auKu,» Tpyabl MOHTOJbCKOH KOMMHCCHH 
AH CCCP, spin. 41 [N. D. Brspatov, “Soils of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic,” Works of the Mongolian Commission of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., No. 41], (Moscow, 1951) ; 
and the series of articles by A. G. BANNrIKov about the fauna of 
the country, and by I. A. Erremov on the paleontology of the 
Gobi. 

From references in the text, it appears that of the other geogra- 
phers of the Soviet Union presently concerning themselves with 
Mongolia, the most important is V. A. Kuznecov. Books and 
articles by all these men are listed in the bibliography, which also 
cites eighteen books and articles by Murzatrv himself, dating from 
1941 to 1952. The Foreword (p. 8) refers to Murzarv’s “ popular 
book ” in the Mongolian language, Mongol ard ulsyn gazryn zui 
(Komitet Nauk MNR) [Physical Geography of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic (Committee of Sciences of the MPR) ], (Ulan 
Bator, 1943), p. 216, a short physical and economic geography. 

The sections most expanded in the second edition are that on 
the people and their form of government,’ and that on the history 
of geographic exploration.’ Both these sections have been doubled 
in length. The sections on climate (pp. 191-219) and on the 


5 This may be related to the fact of the appearance in 1947 of Murzaev’s book, 
Mongol’skaya Narodnaya Respublika. Strana, lyudi, khozyaitstvo [Mongolian People’s 
Republic. Country, People, Economy]. This book apparently is not available anywhere 
in Western countries. 

® Murzaev, Geografiéeskie issledovaniya Mongol’skoi Narodnot Respubliki [Geographi- 
cal Investigations of the Mongolian People’s Republic] (Moscow, 1948), p. 210, is a 
longer and more detailed account of similar material. 
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scheme of physical-geographic zones * are much expanded. Eastern 
Mongolia generally, and the Gobi in particular, receive far more 
attention, perhaps due to the appearance of Osrucrv’s book 
(cited above) . 

The bibliography is expanded (sixteen pages of Russian works 
instead of nine) by the addition of books and articles which 
appeared before 1948, as well as those which appeared in the years 
intervening between the two editions (1948-1952) .° The sixteen 
briefly-stated points of conclusion (pp. 444-447) are unique to 
the second edition. 

Perhaps more important in differentiating the two editions is 
the inclusion in the new one of an excellent physical-geographic 
map, in color, of the Mongolian People’s Republic (scale 1 : 5,000,- 
000). Kuznecov edited the map, which is dated 1952 and is 
patently up-to-date, including indication of the railway running 
from the Russian border to Ulan Bator, opened for use in 1949. 
This map establishes the following nomenclature: Ulan Bator 
(the capital, called Urga before 1924); Sukhe Bator (a new city, 
dating from the 1930’s, established as the terminus for Selenga 
steamship-transport; located just south of Altan Bulak); Altan 
Bulak (formerly Maimaéen, the town in Mongolia facing the 
Russian bordertown of Kiakhta) ; Kobdo (for a time it appeared 
that Jiryalangtu was to be the new name of this Western Mon- 
golian city) ; Ulyasutai (in recent years often called Jibqulangtu) ; 
Coibalsan (in Eastern Mongolia; formerly Sang Beyise, or Bayan 
Tiimen; now Outer Mongolia’s second largest city) . 

The 1952 edition, including its maps, illustrations, and tables, 
is generally strengthened by employment of very recent material. 

Both editions point out the three basic groups of the population 
as being Mongolian, Turkic, and “ others.” Of the Mongols, the 


7 Morzaev published an article in 1948, “K fiziko-geografigéeskomu raionirovaniyu 
Mongol’skoi Narodnoi Respubliki,” Problemy fiziéeskoi geografit [Concerning the 
Physical-Geographic Division of the Mongolian People’s Republic,” Problems of Physical 
Geography], No. 13. 

®In the second edition, a note on page 5 and the Foreword (pp. 6-10) supplement 
the bibliography. The Foreword lists important Russian political, economic and 
historical works about Mongolia, including books by Matsxit, Viaprmircov, GruMM- 
GrirmmaiLo, Katuintxov, ZuATKIn, Masitennikov, and Demmpov. 
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Khalkhas are by far the most numerous, constituting, according to 
Murzaev, seventy per cent of the total population of the country. 
Other Mongolian groups are the Western Mongols (Dérbed, 
Mingyad, Turyud, Bayad, Ogéled, and others), totalling about 
seven per cent; the Buriats, about three per cent; and Eastern 
Mongols in Dariyangya, about two per cent (all these percentages 
are of the total, not just Mongolian, population) . 

Of the Turkic peoples inhabiting Outer Mongolia today, the 
Kazakhs constitute over three per cent of the whole population; 
the Tuvinians, about the same; and a few Qotong inhabit land on 
the southern shore of Ubsa Nur; in the city of Kobdo are some 
families of Uzbeks and Uigurs. 

Chinese are the largest group included in “ others ”; Russians 
follow; and the last people cited are the Qamniyan, a Tungus 
people nomadizing in the northeast. 

The first edition (p. 23) gives a total population figure of 
850,000 (as of 1941), an average density of 0.5 per square kilo- 
meter, while the second edition (p. 34) total is “ over 900,000 ” 
(no date-reference) , an average of 0.6 per square kilometer.’ 

The literacy rate, as of 1951, is stated to be 87% (p. 60). 

Both editions cite 1941 livestock-population figures: 27.5 mil- 
lion head total, comprising 15.9 million sheep, 5.5 million goats, 
2.8 million cattle, 2.6 million horses, and 0.7 million camels. This 
yields an average of 32 head of livestock per person (first edition, 
p. 28), or 30 head per person (second edition, p. 42) .”° 

In the new edition, on page 42, as in the recent Soviet press,” 


°The 1954 Britannica Yearbook, on the basis of information contained in a July, 
1953, Polish Communist newspaper, offers a population-figure of 1,035,000. Calcula- 
tion based on 1954 electoral-district information yielded 737,500 as the total (for 
this calculation and sources of information, cf. note 26 to the article by Robert A. 
Ruren, “Notes on Outer Mongolia Since 1945,” Pacific Affairs 28 (1955) .71-79. 

*°For discussion of recent livestock-figures, cf. Rupren’s Pacific Affairs article and 
Wiens, “Geographical Limitations . . .” (cited in note 4 above). Wrens concludes: 
“What Outer Mongolia needs is a reduction of the total number of animals rather than 
the increased numbers which Soviet Russian planners appear to be trying to impose .. . 
the Mongolian grasslands have reached a point of saturation .. .” (pp. 361-362). 

“Pravda (June 7, 1954) quotes with approval the statement of a Mongolian 
collective-farm chairman: “I don’t know how many more years our people will wander 
the steppes, but the future of every arat lies in producers’ cooperatives. All roads lead 
to them...” 
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the formation of arat producers’ associations (a step toward col- 
lectivization of the herds, which are now mostly privately owned) 
is stressed, and as of 1951, 140 of these associations are said to be 
functioning. 

Referring to Mongolian agriculture, the 1948 edition (p. 34) 
gives a sown area of 80,000 hectares, and the 1952 edition (p. 50), 
far less—4.5,000."* 

Neither edition supplies any significant statistics about fac- 
tories and industrial production, although the second contains far 
more relevant descriptive text (pp. 52-55). Page 53 cites the 
following as value of industrial production (one tughrik = one 
ruble) : 1927, 1.8 million tughrik; 1941, 91.5 million tughrik; 1950 
(in terms of 1940 prices) , 192.7 million tughrik. Food-industry 
accounts for forty-five per cent of the total industrial production 
(p. 54). 

As a final comment on the differences between the two editions, 
the second contains significantly more, and more recent, informa- 
tion; the new map is a very important addition; the quality of 
the paper and of the illustrations is much improved, and many 
new illustrations appear in the 1952 version. 

Both editions contain valuable tables and maps indicating 
administrative divisions, geographic zones, soil and climatic con- 
ditions, et al. Geographical terms are defined and explained, Rus- 
sian equivalents of Mongolian terms supplied. The bibliography 
is excellent, largely but not entirely limited to books and articles 
dealing with physical geography and geology. 

Especially interesting is the section of the book devoted to the 
problem, “ The ‘ drying-up ’ of Mongolia in the historic period ” 
(pp. 184-190, and point 4 of conclusions, p. 444). Progressive 
desiccation of Central Asia has been especially argued, according 
to Murzarv, by G. E. Grumm-Grizmaiio (1914, 1933); N. V. 
Paviov (1925, 1929), V. A. Smirnov (1932), and V. M. Sinicyn 
(1950). Murzaev succinctly states his own opinion in the fourth 
point of his general conclusions: “In the contemporary climatic 
process in Mongolia, there has been noted a tendency to some 


12 Cf. Wiens (cited in note 4 above) for discussion of Mongolian agriculture, based 
largely on Munzarv’s information. 
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increase in moisture; therefore it is impossible to agree with the 
opinion which categorically affirms the thesis of the desiccation of 
Central Asia, thereby impoverishing its natural resources.” ** 

Volcanic activity is evidenced only in central and eastern 
Mongolia, “especially in the curious volcanic district of Dari- 
yangya in Eastern Mongolia ” (p. 445). Actual eruption does not 
occur contemporarily in Outer Mongolia; the greatest volcanic 
eruption relating to Mongolian mountains in the historical period, 
occurred in 1722, beyond Outer Mongolian borders, in the basin 
of the Nonni River in Manchuria (p. 171). 

At the present time, glaciers within the borders of the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic are found only in the Mongolian Altai. 
The largest is Potanin Glacier, with a length of twenty kilometers. 
Few Mongolian mountain peaks are permanently snow-topped 
(p. 172). 

Snow in winter is absent or extremely light, there is no winter- 
thawing, the sky is generally clear and unclouded—these factors, 
combined with the high altitude of the country, moderate summer 
temperatures and shorten the warm period. Murzarv warns that 
“Only in the past ten-fifteen years has there been collection of 
materials concerning Mongolia’s climate,” and that there is tre- 
mendous climatic variation even in two consecutive years. Aver- 
ages mean little. He points out as examples: 1943 annual precipi- 
tation at Ulan Bator, 381 mm.; 1944, 137.1mm.; and Kobdo, 
1937, 178 mm.; 1939, 68 mm. Within twelve hours at Ulan Bator, 
Murzaev personally experienced a “kaleidoscope” of weather 
conditions. There is also great difference from place to place 
within the country, in the same year (pp. 191-193) . 

For a long time, states the author, it was considered that the 
climate and winds of Mongolia were closely related to the East 
Asiatic monsoon-cycle; in Murzakv’s opinion, the monsoon is of 


*8 As authority supporting him in skepticism about any “ drying-up,” Murzarv 
cites an article by K. K. Markov, “ Usykhayut li Srednyaya i Central’naya Aziya” 
[“ Are Middle and Central Asia Drying Up? ”] (1950). He also quotes A. V. MarAKueEv, 
who in studying the available records of 2000 years of Chinese history concluded that 
there had been some “pulsation” of Chinese climate, but no especial tendency 
to greater aridity, and this same conclusion has been confirmed, according to Murzagv, 
by R. T. Moier in 1947, in a similar study devoted to North China. 
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no importance to Mongolian conditions (pp. 194, 444). Extensive 
tables enrich the general discussion of wind and precipitation (pp. 
202-207) . 

The striking mountain peak just outside Ulan Bator, Bogdo 
Ula, formerly forbidden “ holy ” ground, is now a favorite outing- 
place for Mongols from the capital city. A rest home and sani- 
tarium have been constructed there, and in summer its slopes are 
covered with yurts (p. 390). 

This book offers a wealth of valuable new material, and in 
addition, many parenthetical statements throw light on con- 
temporary social and political conditions. However, it is primarily 
a physical geography, and as such its references to other matters 
are only incidental. 

In pointing out information which is lacking or unsatisfactory, 
it is clear that faults of omission are in most cases probably due 
to political and/or strategic considerations beyond control of the 
author. 

While human and livestock population totals are given (but 
note that the livestock-figure in both editions is for 1941), and 
the principal administrative divisions of the country (aimaks) 
are mapped (p. 31), nowhere is there presented a breakdown of 
population figures by aimak. The population of the principal 
cities is not given; there is no indication, except in the most 
general way, of the number of Chinese and Russians living in the 
country. 

No maps indicate subdivisions of aimaks (suwmun and bay) 
or any detail for the districts which Murzagv describes at length 
in the third section of his book—no map, e. g., shows only the 
Gobi area, or the Khangai-Khentei Mountain District, or any of 
the other physical-geographic zones. 

The bibliography and text-discussion of geographic exploration 
in Outer Mongolia, despite Murzarv’s plea for “. . . taking ac- 
count of all investigation in the past,” show lacunae which may 
reflect political considerations. The most striking example of 
which this reviewer is cognizant occurs in connection with the 
extensive text-discussion and bibliographic references to works 
dealing with the division of the country into geographic and 
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administrative zones. No reference appears either in text or in 
bibliography to the pioneer work of Srutov and Srmuxov.** who 
after presenting detailed population statistics by khoshun as well 
as by aimak (1928 census) , indicate with maps the existing ad- 
ministrative divisions and the new ones they propose, which were 
adopted a few ycars later. The Srutov and Srmuxov article 
presents a table indicating the area, the population, and the 
number of livestock, included in each of their proposed new 
administrative-economic districts; the article constitutes an im- 
portant contribution to information about Outer Mongolian 
population and livestock. Smmuxov also issued at Ulan Bator in 
1934 a geographical atlas of the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
to which Murzaev makes no reference. 

In conclusion, a few references to geographic literature about 
Mongolia will supplement Murzaerv’s text and bibliography. Re- 
garding general geographic problems, Wrens’ article, “ Geographi- 
cal Limitation to Food Production in the Mongolian People’s 
Republic,” has already been cited (see note 4) ; and Murzagv also 
makes no reference to any of the geographical or other writings of 
Owen LattTrmore.*® 

For the Altai area, Douglas CarrutHers, Unknown Mongolia 


14. A. Srutov and A. D. Srmuxov, “ K voprosu raionirovanii MNR,” Khozyaistvo 
Mongolii [“ On the Question of Dividing the MPR,” Economy of Mongolia], No. 2 (20), 
(March-April, 1930), pp. 51-75. Much of the material contained in this article, as 
well as that from many other Khozyaistvo Mongolii articles, appears in Rupen, 
Outer Mongolian Nationalism, 1900-1919 (cited in note 4 above). Khozyaistvo Mongolii 
is a journal which was published at Ulan Bator from 1925 to 1931 (most issues in 
Russian; a few in Mongolian). Professor William Batis of the University of 
Washington (Seattle) kindly made available to me a microfilm-file of this journal. 

1° A, D. StmuKov, Geografiéeskit atlas MNR, sostavlen po noveisim materialam s 
sotrudniéestvom nauéno-issledovatel’skogo komiteta MNR [Geographic Atlas of the 
MPR, Based on Latest Materials with the Collaboration of the Scientific Investigation 
Committee of the MPR] (Ulan Bator, 1934). In Russian- and Mongolian-language 
editions. 

*®E.g., Inner Asian Frontiers of China (American Geographic Society Research 
Series No. 21), second edition (New York, 1951), pp. 585 (the first edition appeared 
in 1940); “The Geographic Factor in Mongolian History,” Geographical Journal, 
XCI (January, 1938), pp. 1-20; and two recent articles, “ The New Political Geography 
of Inner Asia,” Geographical Journal, CXTX, part 1 (March, 1953), p. 27, and “The 
Battle of Corridors,” The Nation (January 23, 1954), pp. 69-71. 
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(two volumes, London, 1913-1914) , is useful, and an important 
older contribution deals with both the Lake Basins and the Altai 
district: Ney Extas, “ Narrative of a Journey Through Western 
Mongolia,” Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, XLIII 
(1873), pp. 108-156. 

Within the Khangai-Khentei Mountain District lie the interest- 
ing Lake Kobsiigiil (Kosogol) and the Dargad (Darkhat) area. 
A colorful description of the lake appears in I. Maiskii, Sovre- 
mennaya Mongoliya [Contemporary Mongolia] (Irkutsk, 1921), 
on page 8. Important information about the Darqad, much of it 
political and economic although the work is primarily an ethno- 
graphic report, appears in Garma D. SanZeev, Darkhaty (Lenin- 
grad, 1930), Pp. 64. Zaméarano’s Mongolian-language work, 
Darqad. Kobsiigiil nayur-un Uriyangqai™ contains geographical 
and general information about the area. 

The Eastern Plains, as well as the northeast part of the 
Khangai-Khentei Mountain District, are treated by Lt. G. C. 
BinsteEeD, “Some Topographical Notes on a Journey through 
Barga and Northeast Mongolia,” Geographical Journal, XLIV 
(December, 1914) , pp. 571-577. A map to accompany this article 
was issued with volume XLV (February, 1915) of the same 
journal, facing page 180. 

V. A. Osrucev’s Vostoénaya Mongoliya [Eastern Mongolia], 
cited above and used by Murzakgv, includes an especially fine map 
of Mongolia east of Lake Kobsiigiil, encompassing much of Inner 
Mongolia and Manchuria as well. 

Murzaev refers to and makes extensive use of the information 
contained in the Western work dealing most extensively with the 
Gobi area: Roy Chapman Anprews and others, The New Con- 
quest of Central Asia. A Narrative of the Central Asiatic Expe- 
ditions in Mongolia and China, 1921-1930 (New York, 1932). 


17 ZamCaRANO (CEWENG), Dargad. Kobsiigiil nayur-un Uriyangqai. Dérbed Qotong. 
Bayad. Ogiled. Mingyad. Jaqaéin. Turyud. Qogud. Cagar.’ Dariyangy-a. Altai-yin 
Uriyanggai. Qasay. Quamniyan nar-un yarul iindiisii bayidal-un iigiilel. [A Descrip- 
tion of the Origin and Conditions of the Dargad, Uriyangqai of Lake Kébsiigiil, etc.] 
(Scientific Committee of the MPR, Ulan Bator, 1934), pp. 216. The only copy of this 
work known to me in the United States is that in the possession of the Reverend 
Antoine Mosraert. 
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The unique Dariyangya area is the subject of V. A. Kazaxevi¢, 
Poezdka v Darigangu [Journey to Dariganga] (Leningrad, 1930) . 

The errors and lacunae in MurzaeEv’s book are relatively incon- 
sequential; its positive contributions are very great and a high 
level of scholarship characterizes the whole work. The second, 
1952, edition maintains the standards of the first, as well as incor- 
porating much new information and adding the excellent physical- 
geographic map. 

Robert A. RuPen 
Harvard University 


J. Leroy Davinson, The Lotus Sutra in Chinese Art. A Study in 
Buddhist Art to the Year 1000. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. Pp. xvi+ 105; 41 plates. $5.00. 


This, rather surprisingly, is the first attempt by any Western 
writer to make a systematic analysis of Chinese Buddhist art in 
relation to a specific text—in this case the Saddharma-pundarika, 
the Lotus of the True Law, the “ bible ” of Mahayana Buddhism 
and, as Dr. Davinson clearly demonstrates, the inspiration for a 
great deal of Chinese Buddhist art. The author has tackled this 
formidable task with energy and enthusiasm, and the care with 
which his iconographic analyses have been carried out and the 
number of fruitful identifications he has made will put all Oriental 
art historians in his debt. 

The first chapter describes the character and contents of the 
sutra, which, as Hendrik Kern remarked in the introduction to his 
translation (SBE XXI), contains parts of very different dates and 
origins. Some sections, in his opinion, are very old and others as 
late as the second century A.D.; the contents—which include 
dramatic episodes, parables, prophecies, hymns, spells and magical 
prescriptions—are clearly derived from a number of different 
sources. Yet when Dr. Davinson remarks that “the writing of 
the Lotus was an attempt, by synthesis, to supersede the diver- 
gent doctrines current at the time of its composition,” he con- 
veys the impression that it was composed by one author or group 
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of authors with a definite end in view. This leads him to credit 
the sitra as a whole with a quite unwarranted coherence and 
dramatic unity: “the reader or listener,” he writes, “ who has 
been tensely awaiting a great revelation, realises only when the 
last page has been reached that he has been made to absorb the 
fundamentals of the teaching.” This failure to achieve a climax 
was surely no deliberate pedagogic device, but merely the result 
of the manner in which the sitra was compiled and the hetero- 
geneous nature of its contents. 

The second chapter deals with intellectual trends in Later Han 
China. While interesting in itself, this has no proper place in a 
short specialized study of Buddhist iconography, and might well 
have given place to a more careful account of the history of the 
Lotus Sitra itself and of the early arrival of Buddhism in China, 
of which the author merely says, “Surely the Han intercourse 
with Central Asia and the Near East must have brought the 
Chinese in contact with Buddhism. But no certain evidence 
remains .. .” There are in fact a number of references to Bud- 
dhism in the Later Han period, of which only two need be cited: 
in the Hou Han shu biography of Liv Ying #J3 (Ch‘u Wang 
Ying ##£3%) , who died in A. D. 71, there is a reference to sang- 
men 38F} (sramanas) and i-p‘u-se PF ifZE (uwpadsakas) , which is 
strong indication that at least one Buddhist community was in 
existence in China by that date. Secondly, a memorial composed 
by Hstane K‘ai £44 (biography in Hou Han shu) and presented 
to the throne in 166 A. D., mentions the presence of a Buddhist 
altar in the Palace, and recommends the practice of the Buddhist 
virtues of non-activity and pacificism as a curb to the Emperor’s 
licentiousness and cruelty. 

Chapters IV and V comprise a detailed iconographic study of 
Buddhist sculpture—mainly reliefs and votive stelae—which in 
Dr. Davipson’s opinion depict incidents in the Lotus Sitra or are 
mainly inspired by it. He analyzes in some detail illustrations 
of the “ Opening of the Stipa” and the confrontation of Sakya- 
muni and Prabhitaratna, and the dramatic dialogue between 
Mafijusri and Vimalakirti. Here he is on firm ground; his inter- 
pretation is thorough and on the whole convincing. 
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The remaining chapters are devoted largely to a discussion of 
the iconography of the Paradise scenes, particularly at Tunhuang, 
and of the many representations of Kuan-yin and the ever-popular 
sets of Perils from which she saved the faithful. In the case of the 
Paradise scenes, the connection with the Lotus Sitra is a tenuous 
one, for they are barely mentioned in that text. However, a rather 
ingenious link is found when the author shows that the Perils, 
described in detail in the Lotus Satra, sometimes occur in the 
background of Paradise scenes which are inspired by such texts 
as the Amitayur-dhyana Sutra and the larger Sukhavati-vyiha. 
This enables him to devote a whole chapter to the complexities 
of the Paradise scenes, and at the same time illustrates a point 
which is often forgotten in iconographic studies: that the form of 
an icon will be determined in the end just as much by popular 
taste as by the prescriptions of any particular scriptural text. 
Moreover, as Dr. Davipson suggests, it is likely that in the Six 
Dynasties period, when the demand for reliefs and paintings was 
immense, craftsmen must have kept on hand a large stock of 
images differing little or not at all from each other, which would 
be sold as, say, Sakyamuni or Amitabha, and the icon subse- 
quently identified by the inscription. With regard to Kuan-yin, 
we may note that her change of sex is perhaps not so mysterious 
as the author supposes. She is in fact a translation into Chinese 
terms of the goddess Tara, the sakti or female energy of Avalo- 
kitesvara in mild form. Tara Pandaravasini (“ Clad-in-White ”) 
has become metamorphosed quite naturally into Pai-i (“ White- 
Robed ”) Kuan-yin. There may be a further relationship between 
Avalokitesvara Garbhakosadhatu (“ Fruit of the World-Womb ”) 
and Sung-tzu Kuan-yin, “She Who Gives Children.” In the 
popular mind there may well have been also a vague but no less 
real identification of Kuan-yin with some ancient indigenous 
mother-or earth-deity. 

Any discussion of the later Buddhist frescoes at Tunhuang must 
take into account the artistic consequences of the Tibetan occupa- 
tion from 757-850 A.D. What happened during these years? 
That Chinese artistic influence declined is certain; it appears also 
that no dated paintings of this period have survived. The obvious 
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conclusion is that art somehow stopped, and was only resumed 
again after the restoration of Chinese authority over that area. 
Dr. Davinson implies this when he treats the art of the period 
850-1000 A. D. as a “ unit,” without considering what may have 
occurred during the preceding century. Other writers have simi- 
larly regarded the period of the Tibetan occupation as a hiatus, 
or at least a “ dark age,” in the artistic history of Tunhuang. On 
the contrary, it seems more likely that the art of the last cen- 
turies at Tunhuang took its character very largely from the 
Tibetan art of the period of the occupation. Tibetan painters 
seldom if ever date their works. We may assume that Tibetan 
Buddhists both commissioned and executed a number of the 
later undated wall paintings and banners, which left a permanent 
mark upon Tunhuang iconography. In the matter of landscape 
alone this influence is obvious. Up to about the mid-eighth cen- 
tury, the development of landscape treatment, particularly in 
the backgrounds, is clear and consistent. From that time forward 
it disappears almost completely. More recently, it has appeared 
only in those schools of Tibetan painting that were under direct 
Chinese influence. Its failure to re-establish itself at Tunhuang 
after the return of Chinese power, at a time when landscape was 
growing in vigor and popularity in China itself, may be taken as 
an indication of the strength of the esoteric, Tantric schools 
established during the occupation and popular to this day in Tibet. 

The presentation of the Davinson book is attractive, and the 
illustrations well reproduced. There is a long critical “ Biblio- 
graphical Note” comprehensive enough to be of considerable 
value to the graduate student in art history. 

One inevitably notices a few omissions. There is no mention of 
the important and controversial early Chinese Buddhist polemic 
Li-huo lun [Essay on Removing Doubts], nor of Cuov I-liang’s 
study of it,’ nor of Arthur Watry’s new life of Hsiian Tsang in 
The Real Tripitaka (1952). No study of the Horyaji Kondé 
frescoes should neglect the superb folio of reproductions of them 
put out by Benrid6 in 1951. Some mention might have been made 


*Cuovu I-liang JaJ— Jd, “Mou tzu Li-huo lun shih-tai k‘ao” AA-F-F4 BR Hee 
4% (“A New Investigation into the Date of the Mou-tzi-li-huo-lun”), YCHP 
36 (1949) .2-28. 
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of Chinese notices and articles on Tunhuang and on recently- 
discovered sites such as P‘ing-ling Ssu and Mai-chi Shan. One 
must take exception to the total abandonment of diacritical 
marks in the transliteration of names and terms. While this is 
‘quite defensible in the case of Chinese, no precedent, however 
august, justifies it in regard to Japanese and Sanskrit, when it 
produces Taisho instead of Taishd, or usnisa for usnisa or ushnisha. 
Such technicalities have no effect on the value of the book as a 
whole. If it has a fault, it lies rather in the confusion of aims 
reflected in the title. Either it is an analysis of representations of 
The Lotus Sutra in Chinese Art, or it is, say, A Study of Buddhist 
Art to the Year 1000—either a monograph on a clearly-defined 
theme, or a general history of an enormous subject. It cannot 
successfully be both. The treatment of the history of Chinese 
Buddhism is hardly adequate for the larger theme. It might have 
been better to have limited the scope of the book mainly to the 
iconographic studies which are its most valuable feature. 


Michael SuLLivAN 
University of Malaya 


Joseph NrepHaM, F.R.S., Science and Civilisation in China. 
By , with the research assistance of WANG 
Ling. Volume 1: Introductory Orientations. Cambridge and 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1954. Pp. xxxviii 
+ 318; pls. XIII; 2 folding maps. $10.00. 





Although the English title of Dr. NeepHam’s book is Science 
and Civilisation in China, its Chinese title, Chung-kuo k‘o-hsiieh 
chi-shu shih "PBA SE * [History of Science and Technology 
in China] describes more accurately the scope and emphasis of 
the study. According to the plan laid out in this volume of intro- 
duction, the whole work will run to seven volumes: (1) Intro- 
ductory Orientations, (2) History of Scientific Thought, (3) 


1In the handwriting of Cut Ch‘ao-ting, author of Key Economic Areas in Chinese 
History, as Revealed in the Development of Public Works of Water Control, 1936. 
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Mathematics and the Sciences of the Heavens and the Earth, (4) 
Physics, Engineering, and Technology, (5) Chemistry and In- 
dustrial Chemistry, (6) Biology, Agriculture, and Medicine, and 
(7) The Social Background. The period covered will be from 
antiquity down to the arrival of the Jesuits in Peking in the early 
seventeenth century. Since many of these fields have not been 
thoroughly investigated by modern scholars, great indeed is the 
intellectual challenge to write a comprehensive history on such 
a scale. 

Dr. Joseph NEepHaM, the internationally known biochemist of 
the University of Cambridge, is well equipped to accept this chal- 
lenge. As pointed out in his preface (pp. 5-6), the author’s quali- 
fications, in simplified terms, include (1) a scientific training and 
long experience in scientific research, (2) broad acquaintance with 
the history of science in Europe together with original work in 
one aspect or another of it, (3) interest in and acquaintance with 
the social and economic background of the development of science 
and technology in Europe, (4) personal experience of Chinese life 
and opportunity of extensive travel in China, (5) a knowledge of 
the Chinese language sufficient to permit the consultation of 
original sources and indispensable works of reference, and (6) 
guidance from a wide range of Chinese scientists and scholars. 
With this rare combination, Dr. NrepHAm has devoted many 
years of thought and research based on primary as well as second- 
ary sources. Mr. Wane Ling, of Academia Sinica and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, has contributed much research assistance, 
especially in “ scouting ” and “ skimming ” through Chinese texts 
and in drafting or revising translations from the Chinese. Dozens 
of Western and Chinese scholars (listed on pp. 15-16) have read 
sections of the early volumes in draft. The total effort thus prom- 
ises to produce a monumental work. 

This volume entitled Introductory Orientations is divided 
into seven parts: (1) “Preface” (pp. 3-17), (2) “Plan of the 
Work” (pp. 18-41), (3) “ Bibliographical Notes ” (pp. 42-54), 
(4) “ Geographical Introduction” (pp. 55-72), (5) “ Historical 
Introduction. The Pre-Imperial Phase” (pp. 73-99), (6) “ His- 
torical Introduction. The Empire of all under Heaven” (pp. 
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100-149) , and (7) “ Conditions of Travel of Scientific Ideas and 
Techniques between China and Europe” (pp. 150-248). At the 
end of the volume are three bibliographies, a general index and 
two folded maps. Thirty-six well reproduced illustrations and 
‘seven tables are inserted in the book. 

The three bibliographies are on (A) Chinese books before 
+1800, (B) Chinese and Japanese books and journal articles since 
+1800, and (C) books and journal articles in Western languages. 
The word “ Japanese ” is rather misleading, because the second 
bibliography includes only one Japanese book in its addenda: 
Nacasawa Kikuya Sei##ixH4, Shina shoshi (read shoseki) 
kaidai ABER (Tokyd, 1940), which is on Chinese bibli- 
ography. The author expresses regret over the relatively little use 
made of Japanese and Russian sources (p. 22). The omission of 
Japanese references is unfortunate, Japanese scholars being very 
active in their studies of Chinese civilization. On the history of 
science and technology in China they have published many im- 
portant books and articles, especially in such fields as astronomy, 
medicine, agriculture, textile technology and ceramic technology. 
(For a recent Japanese translation and study of a famous Ming 
encyclopaedia on useful arts, T“ien-kung k‘ai-wu K-LbIY, cf. my 
review of YaBuucui and others in HJAS 17[1954].307-316) . 

The whole work of Dr. NEEpHAM, or at least the introductory 
volume, is addressed to all educated people, whether themselves 
scientists or not, who are interested in the history of science, 
scientific thought, and technology, in relation to the general his- 
tory of civilization, and especially to those interested in the com- 
parative development between Asia and Europe (p. 8). Such 
readers will find most valuable the last and longest section of the 
introduction, which contains a survey of cultural and scientific 
contacts between China and other parts of the world, and dis- 
cussions of cultural diffusion and convergence. Anyone’s intel- 
lectual curiosity will be aroused by going through the lengthy 
list (which exhausts the alphabet) of mechanical and other tech- 
niques that appear to have been transmitted from China to the 
West between the first and eighteenth centuries (pp. 240-242) . 

This list and similar points, when fully documented, will estab- 
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lish the main theme of the book—“ There was a Chinese contri- 
bution to man’s understandng of Nature, and his control over it, 
and it was a great one” (p. 9). On the other hand, Dr. NrEpHAM 
also admits that until modern times the science of China remained 
“on a level continuously empirical, and restricted to theories of 
primitive or medieval type” (p. 3). In other volumes, he prom- 
ises to discuss the inhibiting factors in Chinese civilization which 
prevented a rise of modern science in Asia analogous to that which 
took place in Europe from the sixteenth century. In this con- 
nection, attention may be called to a lecture on “'The Chinese 
Contributions to Science and Technology ” delivered by Dr. NEED- 
HAM at the opening session of UNESCO in 1946.? In this lecture, 
emphasis is placed on certain concrete, material factors while it 
is granted that “ideas are of course important.” The concluding 
remarks read, “ I think one of the great reasons is that Chinese is 
fundamentally an irrigation-agricultural civilization, as against 
the pastoral-navigation civilization of Europe: with the conse- 


quent prevention of the merchants’ rise to power. . . . The abili- 
ties were everywhere, but the favourable conditions were not ” 
(p. 222). 


Bearing these words in mind, we may understand more fully 
why the author disagrees with ToynsBer on the latter’s remark 
“that a mechanical penchant is as characteristic of the Western 
civilization as an aesthetic penchant was of the Hellenic, or a 
religious penchant was of the Indic and the Hindu.” * Dr. Nrep- 
HAM’s criticism is that all such valuations of East and West are 
built on insecure foundations (p. 241). Obviously this is largely 
the old antagonism between materialistic and idealistic interpre- 
tations of history. To say a word in defence of Toynsex (if it is 
necessary), the word “ characteristic” in such a generalization 
refers only to the relative dominance of a cultural trait or complex 
and not to a monopolization of it preventing other civilizations 
from sharing the trait or complex, nor yet to a dominance so 
complete as to exclude other cultural traits or complexes. It is 
only in this relative sense that one can accept as meaningful the 


* Included in Reflections on Our Age, 1948, pp. 211-222. 
*A Study of History, 3.386. 
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following remark by Dr. NEEDHAM contrasting T‘ang (Thang) * 
and Sung: “The two dynasties have entirely different atmos- 
pheres, the Thang humanistic, and the Sung much more scientific 
and technological” (p. 127). Actually this generalization would 
be quite misleading had the author not added that in the Sung 
period humanistic studies did not lag behind and that the em- 
pirical rationalism of Sung philosophy may be called scientific 
humanism (pp. 138-139). However, if one chooses to emphasize 
the humanism in “ scientific humanism,” he may still make the 
defensible if commonplace assertion that a humanistic penchant 
was characteristic of both T‘ang and Sung civilization, or perhaps 
of Chinese civilization. 

In my opinion, the contribution Dr. NrEepHAM is making to 
the understanding of Chinese civilization may be divided in two 
parts—first, an emphasis on the theme that in spite of a predomi- 
nant tendency toward humanism, Chinese civilization is also 
marked by considerable achievements in science and technology; 
and second, an attempt to ascertain the degree and significance 
of such achievements in different periods of historical China. The 
second naturally constitutes the more difficult task, in which the 
whole scholarly world will wish him great success. 

The background information contained in this volume repre- 
sents a considerable amount of summation work, based chiefly on 
studies in Western languages. Dr. NeEEDHAM is very careful to 
indicate in every case his sources and references, which is a highly 
commendable procedure. The extensive coverage of various 
aspects of Chinese civilization reflects the broad interests of a 
brilliant mind. The level of the information, however, is uneven. 
On the one hand, the author assumes in his readers very little 
knowledge about Chinese culture and civilization; he gives a 
lengthy introduction to the elements of the Chinese language and 
script (pp. 27-41) , and his discussion of Chinese reference works 
includes such basic tools as Tz‘u yiian, Tz‘u hai, and K‘ang-hsi 
tzu-tien, the Chinese counterparts of the Webster’s dictionary. 
On the other hand, the geographical and historical introductions 
tend to overload the general reader with divergent details, some- 


*T.e., T’ang. Dr. NeepHaM uses the letter h as the sign of aspiration. 


18 
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times details of dubious relevance. Mistakes and misleading 
remarks are varied in nature, some on elementary matters, and 
others on those more technical. To the informed reader, the intro- 
duction in some places gives an amateurish impression. After all, 
the history of science and technology in China is a highly technical 
subject; it seems over-ambitious to attempt to introduce such a 
technical book from the beginner’s level. 

The Sinologist reader undoubtedly will be most concerned with 
one question: has sufficient attention been paid to philology? This 
is of paramount importance because certain findings or arguments 
may depend entirely on the interpretation of the Chinese text. 
In this introductory volume, there are very few places where 
Chinese texts are dealt with. But unfortunately there is already 
evidence that the author is rather careless with regard to philo- 
logical matters. 

On page 6 of the Preface, Dr. NrepHAm writes: 


For anyone who had to depend upon translations alone, a work such as the 
present one would be absolutely impossible, not only because so large a pro- 
portion of the necessary sources have never been translated into an occidental 
language, but because many of the most reliable sinologists have been ex- 
tremely careless in their use of scientific terms even when they understood 
them. It may be worth while to emphasize the point by giving a few concrete 
examples. 

In the only complete translation of the Mo Tzu (Book of Master Mo Ti— 
a very important work of the Warring States period (—4th century) , on social 
ethics, philosophy and logic) there is a reference to textile technology.> The 
translation runs: ‘Women work at variegated embroidery: men work at the 
weaving of stuffs with inserted patterns.’* Now the date of the invention of 
the drawloom is, as we shall later appreciate,4 a matter of much importance 
in the history of technology, and if this translation were taken at its face 
value, the mistake could easily be made of placing it in the —4th instead of 
-Ist century. But a glance at the text shows that nothing is said of the 
woven figured patterns: the term for the men’s work is kho-lou Hi] # , literally 
‘cut and engraved ’, which doubtless stands for kho-ssu Yi#% and will mean 
a kind of brocade made by stitching coloured threads into a fabric already 
woven.© The drawloom is thus in no way concerned.! 


> Ch. 6, tr. Forke (3), p. 183. 

¢‘ Frauenarbeit ist die Buntstickerei: Miinnerarbeit das Weben eingefiigter Figuren in den 
Stoffen. ...’ 

4Pp. 185, 229 below. € Cf. Sect. 31 below. 

f For a close parallel in Greek archaeology see Wace (1). 


It is true that ForKe’s translation of the expression k‘o-low is 
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erroneous. The mistake, however, is not shared by other Sino- 
logists. The expression k‘o-low appears in several ancient texts 
and in general it has been correctly understood by translators in 
the West. For instance, the phrase ch‘i pu k‘o-lou # F#)B in the 
Li chi (“ Ai-kung wen” ZF) is correctly rendered by Lzcce* 
as “ to use their vessels without carvings or engraving ”, and the 
sentence k‘o-lou wen-chang so-i yang-mu yeh RSE IH MW FE A th 
in the Shih chi (“Li shu” if##*) by Cuavannes ° as “ les orne- 
ments et les emblémes sont ce par quoi on satisfait l’oeil.” In 
Han shu 5.9a an imperial decree dated 142 B. C. contains the line 
tiao-wen k‘o-lou shang nung-shih che yeh MXABGZLRA UL , 
which is correctly translated by Duss’ as “ Carved ornaments 
and chisled engravings are matters that injure agriculture.” Dr. 
NEEDHAM’s gloss “ cut and engraved ” is acceptable, but the term 
refers only to ornaments applied to objects made of solid materials 
(utensils, vehicles, buildings, etc.) and not to textiles. The identi- 
fication of k‘o-lou with k‘o-ssu is entirely groundless. The tech- 
nique of k‘o-ssu or pictorial silk tapestry was greatly developed 
in China only from Sung times and the earliest known use of the 
term in Chinese texts dates only from 1005. Dr. Schuyler Cam- 
MANN,’ basing himself on the Sung-mo chi-wen tS ¥iC EA of Hune 
Hao fF (12th century), has pointed out that the Chinese appear 
to have acquired both the technique and the term for it from the 
Uighurs. The Japanese scholar Ora Eizd KHAZERR ° tells us that 
a monastic robe reported to have been taken back by K6b6 Daishi 
from China to Japan in 807 is made of what the Japanese call 
tsuzure no nishiki #&&, i.e., silk tapestry similar to k‘o-ssu. But 
Ora also believes that the term k‘o-ssu and the technique were 
probably borrowed from people in the Western Regions. In my 
review of the History of Chinese Society, Liao by WittrocEet and 
Fine,’ I have conjectured that the history of the term k‘o-ssu 


5 Li Ki (SBE 28), p. 262. 

° Les Mémoires historiques de Se-Ma Ts‘ien 3.213. 

" History of the Former Han Dynasty, by Pan Ku, a Critical Translation with 
Annotations, 1.827. 

8“ Notes on the origin of Chinese k‘o-sst tapestry ” Artibus Asiae 11 (1948) .90-110. 

° Toyoshi Kenkyi BAYER WEF 9.5, 6 (1947) 57-69. 

2° HJAS 18 (1950) .221-298. 
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may have involved borrowings back and forth between the Chi- 
nese and other peoples and that there may have been a confusion 
between the name for a technique and that for a silk material. 
The whole problem is quite complicated and many points are still 
open for discussion. Nevertheless, it is clear anachronism to as- 
sume that the technique of pictorial silk tapestry existed in China 
in the 4th century B.C. 

Another point of philological interest is the term Ch‘in-jen 
3. “man of Ch‘in.” On pages 234 and 235, the author discusses 
a famous passage in Shih chi 123 concerning the siege of the city 
of the king of Ta-yiian (Fergana) by Chinese forces under Gen- 
eral Li Kuang-li in 101 B.C. Believing that there were no wells 
in the city, the Chinese tried and succeeded in cutting off the 
water-supply from the outside so as to force a surrender. But 
meanwhile reports reached the Chinese general that the Ta-yiian 
people had recently secured the services of a “man of Ch‘in” 
who knew how to bore wells, so probably there was no shortage 
of water. Therefore, the Chinese decided to accept the terms of 
peace offered by people in the besieged city. This is certainly 
an interesting case of travel of technique. Having consulted 
Hirtn’s translation of the passage** and Tarn’s more recent 
study,’? Dr. NrepHAm debates with himself the problem whether 
the man of Ch‘in was a Chinese (as suggested by Hirtu and 
others) or a man from Ta-Ch‘in, i. e., Roman Syria, or a Bactrian 
Greek of some kind (as suggested by Tarn). He fails to reach 
any decision and concludes that “ the mystery remains.” Actually 
Pe.xioT settled the problem decades ago in his article “ L’origine 
du nom de ‘Chine’” in TP 13 (1912) .725-742, and a supple- 
mentary note “Encore 4 propos du nom de ‘ Chine’” in TP 14 
(1913) 427-428. In the supplementary note, PELLIoT points out 
that in a corresponding passage in Han shu 61, the expression 
Ch‘in-jen of Shih chi 123 is replaced by Han-jen HA . This, to- 
gether with other Han uses of the term Ch‘in-jen, proves beyond 
doubt that Ch‘in-jen referred to the Chinese. This was also the 
opinion of the great Chinese scholar Wane Kuo-wei. In his article 


11“ The Story of Chang Ch‘ien, China’s Pioneer in West Asia” JAOS 37 (1917) .118. 
22.W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, 1951, pp. 309. 
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“ Hsi-yii ching-ch‘ii k‘ao ” FARA % Wane cites the Shih chi 
passage to support his thesis that the art of boring deep wells 
spread from China Proper to the Western Regions. This article 
by Wane has been summarized by Petuiot in “ L’édition collec- 
tive des oeuvres de Wang Kouo-wei” (TP 26[1928].123-124) . 
Unfortunately, these studies by Pettior and Wane Kuo-wei are 
overlooked by the author. 

Some of the miscellaneous mistakes may be briefly discussed 
as follows: 

On pages 32, 33 and 257, the name Tar T‘ung #4) (or Tar 
Thung) of the author of the Liu shu ku 7\#ik is consistently 
given as Tai Tung. In this, Dr. NrepHam appears to have fol- 
lowed the mistaken reading of J. Nacxen, “ A Chinese Webster, 
Lu-Shu-Ku [Liu Shu Ku]: or the Six Classes of Characters and 
their substantiation, by Tae-Tung [Tai Tung] of the 13th cen- 
tury” (China Review, 1873, 2) instead of the correct romaniza- 
tion in L. S. Hopkins, The Six Scripts or the Principles of Chinese 
Writing, 1881 (reprinted with a memoir of the translater by W. P. 
Yerts, 1954). Interestingly enough, it is stated on page 33 that 
the character {lf “could only be thung or tung.” Probably the 
choice between the two was made without consulting a dictionary. 

On page 34, we read, “Ssu ma Kuang produced in +1067, a 
systematic key to the Chhieh Yiin Wii in the form of a series of 
what are usually called ‘ rhyme-tables,’ rearranging the characters 
in accordance with Sung pronunciations. This was his dictionary, 
Lei Phien #i%# .” According to the description, the book referred 
to here must be the Ch‘teh-yiin chih-chang t'u WiktiS fl rather 
than the Lei-p‘ien. The latter, a dictionary arranged by radicals 
in the style of Yii-p‘ien 3%, was presented to the throne in 1067 
by Ssu-ma Kuang. Actually the dictionary project was started 
in 1039 and the compilation had been completed in 1066 when 
Ssu-ma Kuang was appointed director. As for the Ch‘ieh-yiin 
chih-chang tu, it is a systematic key to the Ch‘ieh-yiin in the 
form of a series of rhyme tables, and it is attributed to Ssu-mMa 
Kuang. But according to modern Chinese scholars, the attribu- 


18 Kuan-t‘ang chi-lin iit ERK (Wang Chung-ch‘iieh kung i-shu eRe es 
ed.) 13.16a-b 
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tion is not reliable, the preface in Ssu-ma Kuang’s name was not 
by the famous statesman and historian, and it is probable that the 
work was produced only in the Southern Sung period. For a dis- 
cussion of the problem of its authorship, see Tune T‘ung-ho IF] 
ff, “ Ch‘ieh-yiin chih-chang-t‘u chung chi-ko wen-t'i” With 
la) Pp SEMA in CYYY 17 (1948) .193-212. 

On pages 39-40, Dr. NeepHam writes, “It [i.e., Chinese] also 
has a number of hsii-tzu Mit or ‘empty words’ which are in- 
serted in order to make the rhythm of the sentence run properly.” 
Here a footnote reads: “Or such is the traditional view, but 
perhaps foreign grammarians have failed to appreciate the subtle- 
ties of the Chinese sentence structure.” These remarks are ama- 
teurish and misleading. That most of the so-called “empty 
words ” have grammatical functions can be appreciated even by 
going through the old grammar by GABELENTZ (which is referred 
to on page 39), not to mention the more recent studies by such 
experts as W. Simon and G. A. KEennepy. 

On page 51, the Lo river in Honan is given as Lo chiang #iL 
and the Lo river in Shensi as Lo ho. Actually both are known as 
Lo ho or Lo shui and the latter sometimes as Pei Lo shui 4t# 
7K. In ancient times, the Lo river in Honan was written #f and 
that in Shensi #. There is no evidence that the former was ever 
called Lo chiang. Incidentally, the above information can easily 
be obtained from Chung-kuo ku-chin ti-ming ta tz‘u-tien 639c-d, 
another basic reference mentioned by Dr. NEEDHAM (p. 51). 

On page 94 is a table of the feudal states of the Chou period 
with their locations roughly identified. Some of the identifications 
are erroneous. The states of Chu # and Tsou #f were in the Ssu 
Valley rather than the Lower Huai Valley. The state of Teng 
¥S was in the Han Valley rather than the Ssu Valley. Also it is 
misleading to include Chung-shan ‘PI] in the Middle Period 
(c. -600). This state does not appear in the Ch‘un ch‘iu or the 
Tso chuan. 

On page 108 it is said that Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti sent Hst Shih 
#®15 on a peaceful expedition to Japan. Here for Hsii Shih read 
Hsti Fu. The Chinese character for Fu looks like Shih TH, but 
it has only four strokes instead of five as in Shih. The character 
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also forms part of the Fu in Mz Fu A7i, name of the famous Sung 
calligrapher and painter, Hsii Fu’s personal name is also written 
Mia, 

On page 109 it is stated that under Wana Mang “ The calling-in 
of gold coins in exchange for bronze ones resulted in enormous 
accessions to the treasury, and a drain on the world gold circu- 
lation.” This is largely based on an article by Homer H. Duss, “A 
Chinese Gold Hoard: Wang Mang’s Treasury” in Journal of 
Economic History 2 (1942) .36-39. But Dugss mentions only the 
calling-in of gold and not gold coins; gold circulated only by 
weight in Han times. According to Han shu 99A.36a, a decree was 
issued in 6 A.D. prohibiting lesser nobles and commoners from 
hoarding gold. They were asked to turn in their gold to the 
Emperor’s treasury and to receive due payments, but the pay- 
ments were never made. In my opinion, the decree could not have 
been effective for more than a very short period. Furthermore, in 
9 A. D. gold was proclaimed along with silver, turtle shells, cow- 
ries, round coins and spade coins as legal currency. This would 
naturally nullify the decree prohibiting private hoarding of gold. 
The drain of gold in the Roman world in payment for Chinese silk 
appears to have been a long process. It is unjustifiable to over- 
emphasize the importance of a decree which could have had at 
most a temporary effect. 

On page 122, one finds the following utterly confused paragraph 
on the Northern and Southern dynasties: 


Finally, the Northern Wei split into an eastern and a western portion, and 
after +535 each of these was taken over by three short-lived Chinese 
dynasties. Meanwhile, during the previous century, the Chin in the south 
had been replaced by the Liu Sung (Sung, of the house of Liu), and this 
again gave place to three further dynasties of a duration of some forty years 
each. The last of these, the Liang, was notable for its devotion to Buddhism, 
one of its emperors becoming a monk in Nanking. At last a man appeared 
who knew how to unite once again the economic areas, namely Yang Chien. 
He ruthlessly destroyed the Liang in +587 and overcame the Chhen and the 
Chhi in the north two years later. 


I cannot identify the “three [or perhaps six altogether?] short- 
lived Chinese dynasties ” in the first sentence. The Liang was 
not the last but next to the last of the Southern Dynasties. It was 
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taken over by the Ch‘en in 557. The Liang destroyed in 587 was 
another Liang in the central Yangtze valley, known in history 
as Hou Liang 42%. The Ch‘en in the south fell to the Sui in 589. 
The Northern Ch‘i had been conquered by the Northern Chou in 
577. In the last sentence of the above quotation, both the Ch‘en 
and the Ch‘i appear to be in the north, which is of course erroneous. 

Judging by a footnote to this paragraph, I supopse Dr. NrExEp- 
HAM must have been confused by the poor translations of the 
Ch‘en shu and the Pei Chi shu by August Prizmarer. On page 
76, special mention is made to Prizmater’s German translations 
from various Chinese histories, which appeared in the publications 
of the Vienna Academy of Sciences from 1850 to 1884. Dr. NEEp- 
HAM has noted that in these translations sha-men YF is trans- 
lated as “ shaman ” instead of “ Buddhist monk ” (sramana) and 
ming chia 4% as “the most famous schools” instead of the 
“School of Logicians.” Still he considers this large body of ma- 
terials (totaling some 140 chapters) to be helpful in various ways. 
With all my respect for pioneers in the field of Sinology, I must 
point out that inaccurate translations often are more harmful 
than helpful. 

On page 143, for the Ming dynasty, Dr. NeepHam writes, 
“ Such animals as ostriches, zebras and giraffes were now seen for 
the first time in China.” This statement is certainly not true for 
the ostrich. According to Pan Ku’s “ Hsi-tu fu” abs and 
Han shu 96B.23a, ostriches presented to the Han court were kept 
in imperial gardens in Former Han times. Berthold Laurer in 
his Ostrich Egg-shell Cups of Mesopotamia and the Ostrich in 
Ancient and Modern Times has said, “In A. D. 101 live speci- 
mens of ostriches, together with lions, were despatched from 
Parthia to China,” and “ Again, under the T‘ang dynasty, in A. D. 
650, the country Tokhara offered to China ‘large birds seven 
feet in height, black in color, with feet resembling those of a camel, 
marching with outstretched wings and able to run three hundred 
(Chinese) miles a day and to swallow iron.’” In Han times the 
ostrich was known as ta-ch‘iieh K#E “ great bird” which is the 


441926, pp. 29-30. Presumably, Laurer’s references were such works as Hou Han 
shu 118.9b and Chiu T‘ang shu 4.3b. 
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common name among early Greek writers. In T‘ang times, it was 
also called t‘o-niao SEES“ camel-bird ” (as it still is known today) , 
in accordance with the Greek, Arabic, and Persian designations. 
LavrFer has also called attention to the interesting fact that “in 
the mausolea of the T‘ang emperors near Li-t‘siian [read Li-ts‘iian 
BGR | in Shen-si Province there are beautiful, naturalistic repre- 
sentations of ostriches carved in high relief in stone.” Laurer, 
however, seems uncritical in saying that in Han times ostriches 
were also known as “ great horse birds ” (p. 29). The words ta- 
ma-ch‘iieh KASH are found in a passage in the Han shu 96.14a 
on strange animals in Parthia, but the commentary says only ta- 
chitieh KF “great birds.” T's‘e-fu yiian-kuei 960.14b gives ta- 
niao-ch‘iieh Kit “great birds”, and Tung tien 192.1036c 
ta-ma ta-ch‘iieh “ great horses and great birds.” Either version 
is preferable to that in the Han shu. 

On page 145 it is stated that two further copies were made of 
the Yung-lo ta-tien A#AIL in addition to the original copy. 
This is an old mistake which unfortunately I myself have perpetu- 
ated in my Topics in Chinese History, 1950, p. 31. I have subse- 
quently corrected myself on this point in HJAS 13 (1950) .586. 
Actually only one additional copy was made; this has been proved 
by Kuo Po-kung 3$A4* in his Yung-lo ta-tien k‘ao % , 1938, pp. 
114-115. Dr. NeepHam mentions Kvo’s book, but fails to follow 
him on this point.”® 

On page 236 it is stated that Tu Huan #£38, author of the 
Ching-hsing chi ®&47%2% quoted in the T‘ung tien, was a brother 
of Tu Yu #tffi, author of the latter work. This is incorrect. In 
T‘ung tien 191.1029a Tu says Tu Huan was his tsu-tzu WRF, a 
clan member of one generation lower than himself, or loosely, a 
nephew. 

On page 261, the title of the book Wang huai lu SIR&% by the 
famous Sung scholar Suen Kua W444 is translated as “ What not 
to Forget to take with you (when Preparing for a Journey) .” 
This is probably erroneous. The compound wang-huai normally 
means wang-huai te-shih 7#% i. e., “ to be forgetful about worldly 


18 Professor L. C. GoopricH in an able review in JAOS 74.4 (1955) .275-278 has 
corrected this and the following mistake on Tu Huan. 
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gains and losses,” hence, “ to have a free mind.” The title Wang 
huai lu may be rendered as “ Notes of a Free Mind.” According to 
the Han-fen lou i83}# edition of the Shuo fu ®#B (19.12a) , the 
Wang huai lu consisted of three chiian. The few pages preserved 
in the Shuo fu, therefore, do not appear to be complete. They 
include information on how to make and use a comfortable car- 
riage (not necessarily an “ official inspection-carriage ” as given 
on page 136), a relaxing chair, an adjustable bed on which an 
intoxicated person may recline to rest himself, a movable screened 
chamber for such purposes as watching snow, and a copper wine- 
warmer to permit quiet drinking without servants. Two para- 
graphs describe the process of medicating the water in a small well 
and the use of the fragrant plant yiin-hsiang 3% or Ruta grave- 
olens to preserve books.*® In addition, there is a list of things to 
take along for a pleasure trip. Dr. NEEDHAM gives considerable 
details of the list and ends with the statement (p. 137), “ Lastly, 
he advises that a ‘ mud-boat’ should be taken as there are some 
places which cannot be reached by any other method.” This 
appears to be another mistake. The Chinese text does not mention 
any “ mud-boat ” but does refer to ni-hsiieh VE¥t or “ mud boots.” 

To conclude this review I wish to add a note on an interesting 
manuscript mentioned on page 218 of Dr. NrEpHAM’s book. The 
manuscript is an astronomical treatise with lunar tables written 
in 1362 by the Persian astronomer ‘Ata ibn Ahmad al-Samar- 
qandi for a Mongolian prince of the Yiian dynasty, Chen-hsi-wu- 
ching, a title Dr. NeepHam fails to identify. The original auto- 
graph manuscript (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, Arabic MS 
6040, 48 leaves) is in Arabic with marginal notes in Mongolian. 
The title page, reproduced by Professor Sarton in his famous 
_ Introduction to the History of Science (vol. 3, facing p. 1530), 
bears both Chinese and Arabic writing. The Chinese jx #71 
JL “ Serial character ts‘ang (character number 24 in the Ch‘ien- 
tzu wen), 59 leaves” constitutes merely a bibliographer’s or 
cataloguer’s note, as correctly interpreted by Professor Sarton. 


16 These two paragraphs are not included in all editions of the Wang huai lu. The 
paragraph on yiin-hsiang is found also in Meng-ch‘i pi-t‘'an BEYRGLBRE (SPTK ed.) 
8.5a-b. 
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Similar words giving the same serial character and the leaf num- 
ber are found at the upper left corner of each leaf. 
E. Buocuer in his Catalogue des MSS arabes (p. 169, 1925) 
gives the name and the genealogy of the Yiian prince as follows: 
Radna (Ratna), prince Tchenn-hsi-wou-tsing [ $i ph Tt}; -F | fils de Doukbal 
[ SAILHE or HK ICEL), prince de Thang, fils de Tchosbal [ $i {ASE J, prince 
Tchenn-hsi-wou-tsing, fils de Témourboukha [#7¢ 5% 464E], prince de Hsi- 


phing [py2B +], fils d’Oghroghtchi [544% f], prince de Hsi-phing, fils de 
Khoubilai Khaghan, petits-fils de Tchinkkiz Khaghan. 


Although Biocuer supplies no Chinese characters, it is not 
difficult to identify most of the names by reference to Chinese 
histories. All the names in the genealogy, except for that of the 
last prince, can be found in the Yiian shih, the Hsin Yiian shih 
and the Meng-wu-erh shih chi 5¢ JUS 3H.a0, especially in the tables 
of imperial princes. PeLuiot in his notes on Yiian shih 57 has 
made a thorough study of this genealogy.*” On the basis of Yiian 
shih 40.5b, Petuior reads “ prince of Liang” (Liang wang v8 
+E) instead of “ prince de Thang.” The name Radna \>-, accord- 
ing to PELLiot, might read Barduba? 4s», although neither reading 
is verified in Chinese sources. He also calls attention to an early 
study of this manuscript by Charles Scuerrr,** who was at one 
time its owner. In his translation of the first few pages of the 
manuscript, ScHEFER reads the name of the prince as Tiba and 
the title of his father Liang Ouang. My colleague, Professor 
Francis W. CLEAVES, with the assistance of Professor Richard N. 
Frye, is now making a study of the marginal notes in Mongolian. 


L. S. YANG 


17 Cf. Louis Hampais, “Le chaptre cvii du Yuan che” (avec des notes supplémen- 
taires par Paul Pelliot), 7/P, Supplément au Vol. 38, 1945, pp. 145-147, 159. 
18 Centenaire de l’Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes, Paris, 1895, pp. 25-26. 
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Lewis Maverick, Director of the Enterprise, Editor, and Pub- 
lisher, Economic Dialogues in Ancient China: Selections from 
the Kuan-tzu, A Book Written Probably Three Centuries 
Before Christ. Translators: T’an Po-fu and Wen Kung-wen 
(Adam K. W. Wen); Expert Critic: Hsrao Kung-chiian. 
Carbondale, Illinois, 1954. Pp. x + 470. 


This volume attempts to familiarize Western students with 
the economic thought contained in the Kuan-tzu. Professor 
MAVERICK is an economist whose publications include China, a 
Model for Europe (1946) and “ Chinese Influences upon Physio- 
crats” (Economic History 3.13[1938].54.67). Not being con- 
versant with the Chinese language, he asked two Chinese students 
to translate into English a considerable portion of the Kwan-tzu 
and two modern Chinese studies of its economic thought. These 
translations, covering pages 31-212 and 213-428 respectively, 
constitute the bulk of the volume. The translation of the Kuan- 
tzu text was revised by Professor Hstao Kung-ch‘iian #HAHE (the 
title page reads “-chiian ”) , an authority on the history of Chinese 
political thought. Professor Maverick edited the volume and 
supplied a useful introduction, an annotated bibliography, and an 
index. 

The translations are intended to be readable rather than literal. 
In general, the section revised by Professor Hstao has reached a 
commendable standard. The Kuan-tzu passages translated, whole 
or in part, include Essays 1, 3-8, 10, 13, 22, 35, 39, 40, 48, 52, 53, 
58, 59, '71-81, and 83-85. Since most of the text is rendered into 
English for the first time, this portion is valuable. Students who 
wish to study the original text of the Kuwan-tzu may use the 
translation as a guide to the general meaning. The translation 
of the two modern studies, unrevised by Professor Hsrao, reveals 
the incompetence of the two student translators for the task. 

The reviewer questions the usefulness of giving space to these 
two recent studies, because their quotations from the Kuan-tzu 
tend to duplicate the translation given in the earlier half of the 
volume. The first study, Kuan-tzu ching-chi ssu-hsiang #F#95 
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‘248 (1936) by Huane Han Bi%, is worth a summary in English 
because it presents an over-all picture of the economic policies 
advocated in the Kuan-tzu. Huana’s discussion of elementary 
economics, however, makes tedious reading. This is equally true 
of the article by Fan Ping-t‘ing on physiocratic doctrine in ancient 
China (from Chung-kuo ching-chi PBR [Chinese Economics] 
2.11[1934]), which is by no means penetrating. 

The book would be more effective had Professor Mavrrick 
incorporated in his introduction the salient points made in 
Hvane’s book and added whatever comments he cared to make 
as an economist—for instance, on the principle of government 
interference to strengthen the national economy. It is interesting 
to find described policies of economic control through monopoly 
and taxation of such key resources as salt, iron, and timber, and 
through manipulation of prices by influencing—often arbitrarily 
—the demand and supply of commodities and money. This 
manipulation is called ch‘ing-chung #3, literally “light and 
heavy,” a key term that appears numerous times in the Kuan-tzu. 
According to context, the term “light and heavy ” is also used 
to indicate price fluctuations and prices themselves. The freshness 
with which the term is discussed in this ancient work indicates 
a high degree of consciousness of a newly appreciated principle. 
Hvuane Han gives the Kuan-tzu the credit for discovering a 
quantity theory of money. It should be added that as such, the 
quantity theory here is in a very crude form and is presented 
merely as a phase of the general principle of ch‘ing-chung. 

A few examples may be given to illustrate the mistakes in the 
second half of the volume. On page 222, the book title Hsin- 
hsiieh wei-ching k‘'ao MBF is mistranslated as “A New 
Study Investigating Forgeries of the Classics.” It should be some- 
thing like “ An Investigation into the Classics Forged under the 
Hsin Dynasty (not ‘the New Dynasty’ as given on page 22) .” 
On the same page the common phrase MG) “to give up 
eating [permanently] because one has [once] choked ” is mistrans- 
lated as “one should refuse to eat because the food was not 
cooked by a renowned cook.” On page 294, a survey of the history 


1 


of taxation refers to such strange and amusing items as “a 
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‘B48 (1936) by Huane Han 31%, is worth a summary in English 
because it presents an over-all picture of the economic policies 
advocated in the Kuan-tzu. Huane’s discussion of elementary 
economics, however, makes tedious reading. This is equally true 
of the article by Fan Ping-t‘ing on physiocratic doctrine in ancient 
China (from Chung-kuo ching-chi PRB [Chinese Economics] 
2.11[1934]) , which is by no means penetrating. 

The book would be more effective had Professor Maverick 
incorporated in his introduction the salient points made in 
Huane’s book and added whatever comments he cared to make 
as an economist—for instance, on the principle of government 
interference to strengthen the national economy. It is interesting 
to find described policies of economic control through monopoly 
and taxation of such key resources as salt, iron, and timber, and 
through manipulation of prices by influencing—often arbitrarily 
—the demand and supply of commodities and money. This 
manipulation is called ch‘ing-chung *£%, literally “light and 
heavy,” a key term that appears numerous times in the Kuan-tzu. 
According to context, the term “light and heavy” is also used 
to indicate price fluctuations and prices themselves. The freshness 
with which the term is discussed in this ancient work indicates 
a high degree of consciousness of a newly appreciated principle. 
Hvuane Han gives the Kuan-tzu the credit for discovering a 
quantity theory of money. It should be added that as such, the 
quantity theory here is in a very crude form and is presented 
merely as a phase of the general principle of ch‘ing-chung. 

A few examples may be given to illustrate the mistakes in the 
second half of the volume. On page 222, the book title Hsin- 
hsiieh wei-ching k‘ao PAGE is mistranslated as “A New 
Study Investigating Forgeries of the Classics.” It should be some- 
thing like “ An Investigation into the Classics Forged under the 
Hsin Dynasty (not ‘the New Dynasty’ as given on page 22) .” 
On the same page the common phrase AGH “to give up 
eating [permanently] because one has [once] choked ” is mistrans- 
lated as “one should refuse to eat because the food was not 
cooked by a renowned cook.” On page 294, a survey of the history 
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fortune-teller’s tax and a night-watchman’s tax” under the Han 
dynasty, and “a cake-making tax and a curtain (curtains hung 
at the door or at the bed) tax” under the Sung dynasty. In the 
former case the Chinese text has S#§@320H “ poll tax and corvée 
or payment in lieu of it,” two common forms of levy in Han times. 
The Sung terms 1 t#88, #HEEE may be rendered as “ monthly 
totaled money ” and “ register and account-book money.” These 
were fixed sums required to be sent from local governments to 
higher authorities for military and other expenses. In order to 
meet these quotas, which were set in the early years of the 
Southern Sung dynasty, the local government introduced various 
surtaxes, which proved burdensome to the people. Information on 
the two Sung terms can be obtained in the Wen-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao 
(Shih-t‘ung ed.) 19.188c-191c. 

In the translation of the Kuan-tzu text, Professor Hstao must 
have made many corrections. This is revealed by discrepancies 
in renderings of the same text in the two sections of the book. 
For instance, on page 279, the words RE ARRA.RAARRE 
are incorrectly rendered, “A sovereign cannot but endeavor to 
make the rich poorer, and the poor richer.” On page 139, the 
translation correctly reads, “If you, my people, are rich, the 
sovereign will not be poor; if you are poor, the sovereign will 
not be rich.” This statement reminds the reader of similar words 
in the Analects: “If the people have plenty, their prince will 
not be left to want alone. If the people are in want, their prince 
cannot enjoy plenty alone ” (Leacr, The Chinese Classics, 1.255) . 
On page 341, the text H-CRG NAAR 4258 is mistranslated as 
“The artisans and the merchants are not permitted long curled 
hair (a sign of aristocracy) .” The correct translation is on page 
46: “nor may artisans or merchants wear trailing furs.” 

In studying the Kuan-tzu it must be remembered that the 
present text is often garbled and requires emendation. The com- 
mentaries attributed to the T‘ang statesman Fane Hsiiang-ling 
are very uncritical in such places and therefore cannot be relied 
on. The following passages taken from Essay 72, “ Financing a 
Maritime State ” (#2), will illustrate this point. On pages 113- 
114 we find a passage on salt tax (the bracketed words are mine) : 
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A man consumes four and a half sheng of salt per month; a woman two 
and a half; a child one and a half. This is a rough estimate. One hundred 
sheng of salt is one fu (ten fu is one chung). Now if a tax of five per cent 
were imposed on each sheng of salt, it would amount to fifty sheng [read ko, 
one tenth of a sheng, to conform to Fana’s commentary which is followed 
by the translators; also read ko for sheng in the rest of this passage] on each 
fu; if ten per cent were imposed, there would be one hundred sheng on each 
fu; if twenty per cent were imposed, that would amount to two hundred 
sheng on each fu. That is 2,000 sheng [read ko] on each chung, 20,000 sheng 
on 10 chung; 200,000 sheng on one hundred chung; 2,000,000 sheng on 1,000 
chung. The population of a state of ten thousand chariots consumes (salt 
of about) ten million. I estimate the amount of salt consumed by the popu- 
lation—a register should be made—will show a daily amount of two million. 
In ten days this would amount to twenty million, and in a month, sixty 
million. In a state of ten thousand chariots, the tax will be paid by nine 
million (subjects). Each month, each adult should be required to pay three 
[the Chinese text reads thirty] coins as tax. The total should be thirty 
million, without collecting taxes from the aged people and children. (Adding 
the tax money collected from the aged and the children) the total would be 
sixty million, which is equal to the revenue of two states. 


This mess of figures is not so messy as it appears in the trans- 
lation. Changing the basis of figuring and emending only a single 
character, I propose the following translation: 


A man consumes five and a third sheng of salt per month; a woman three 
and a third; a child two and a third. This is a rough estimate. One hundred 
sheng of salt is one fu (ten fu is one chung). Now if a tax of half a coin 
were imposed on each sheng of salt, it would amount to fifty coins on each 
fu; if one coin were imposed, there would be one hundred coins on each fu; 
if two coins were imposed, that would amount to two hundred coins on each 
fu. That is 2,000 coins on each chung, 20,000 coins on ten chung, 200,000 
coins on one hundred chung, and 2,000,000 on one thousand chung. The 
population of a state of ten thousand chariots numbers about ten million. 
The total of salt tax collected on their consumption would be 2,000,000 coins 
a day. In ten days this would amount to 20,000,000, and in a month to 
60,000,000. In a state of ten thousand chariots, the number of people subject 
to levies (i.e., male adults who were subject to taxes, military and labor 
services—reading JF A for JF JL) will be 1,000,060. Each month, each person 
subject to levies would pay thirty coins as [direct] tax (or poll tax). The 
total will be 30,000,000. Now without levying a [direct] tax on the aged or 
young males, we may obtain from salt tax a total of 60,000,000 coins, which 
is equal to two states’ revenue from [direct] tax. 


For the amounts of salt consumed daily by a man, a woman, 
and a child, I follow the text in the Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an (22.2a and 
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23.3a) , because I see no good reason to change them. Shao-pan 
“YF means one third, as I have explained elsewhere (cf. HJAS 
12[1949].49). Here the figures are not so important, because 
apparently in the rest of the passage, only an average of three 
sheng per individual per month is used as a basis for calculation. 

In the section on iron tax in the same essay, we read on page 
114: 


The system of the iron tax may be worked out as follows. Every woman 
must have a needle and a knife in order to perform her tasks. Every peasant 
must have a plow, a plowshare, and a large hoe, in order to do his work .. . 

If orders were given to tax each needle by ten per cent of its value, each 
woman would pay the tax on thirty needles (in a life time). If the tax on 
knives were set at sixty per cent by value, five knives would bring five times 
that amount, and each woman would pay the tax on five knives. If the tax 
on plowshares were set at seventy per cent of the value, each peasant would 
be taxed for three plowshares. The setting of a higher or lower tax on other 
implements all may be worked out in this way. No one in any occupation 
can do other than obey the tax levy. 


The first part of the second paragraph does not make good 
sense. The translation should read: 


If orders were given to tax each needle one coin, each woman would pay 
the tax [of thirty coins] on thirty needles. If the tax on knives were set at 
six coins each, five times six makes thirty, and each woman would pay the tax 
on five knives. If the tax on plowshares were set at ten (reading -- for 
-E) coins each, each peasant would pay the tax on three plowshares . . . 


The word chung in the above passages means “ burden, charge, 
price (including tax) ” rather than simply “ weight.” In emending 
EAL to IEA and + to &, I have the support of Sum I-ts‘an 
Ai—B , kuan-tzu chin-ch‘iian BFR (1938), pp. 524-525. 
Suu, however, fails to understand that the salt tax was figured 
in coins rather than by percentage. 


L.S. Y. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA TO VOLUME 17 * 


Page 1, line 23: For Vartantum read VARIANTIUM 

Page 4, line 4: For sebstandig read selbstandig 

Page 15, line 25: For furnished [it].” read furnished [it]. 

Page 21, line 24: For Jiruken-ii read Jiriiken-ii 

Page 29, line 26: For Variantum read Variantium 

Page 34, note 37: After Yiian shih insert 7 (ts‘e 3) .21a3; 

Page 35, note 67: For page 00 read page 20 

Page 35, note 71: For page 00 read page 20 

Page 37, note 78: For pages 00-00 read pages 19-20 

Page 41, note 144, line 5 from bottom: For Orientology read 
Orientalogy 

Page 59b: For deger-e sedkil 160b1 read v. mén deger-e 

Page 63b: For mén 160b1 read m6n deger-e 160b1 

Page 65a: Place qamuy wiSai-nuyud 160a5 after qamuy ulus 
157all 

Page 68b: For [8]ary-a) , 8; 163b7 read [8]ary-a) ; 163b7 

Page 59a: For dayun 158b1 read dayun 158b1; 

Page 70, line 1: For Variantum read VARIANTIUM 

Page 86: For binwadéin **° read binwadcin ** 

Page 90, note 19: For note 104 read note 102 

Page 98, note 84: For note 62 read note 77 

Page 105, note 165: For Parts I-II read Part I-II 


Page 107, note 180: After pp. 26-27. add Cf. also tiisi’ed biiriin 
in §203 of the Secret History of the Mongols (YCPS 8.27v2). 


Page 116, note 277: For Moscow read Moscow 
Page 117, note 288: For reflect read reflet 


* The editors are glad to have readers of the Journal call errors and omissions to 
their attention for the purpose of rendering future lists like this as complete as possible. 
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Page 117, note 288: After lumiére.” add For the intermediate 
form kdreg cf. N. Popps, “ Beitrage zur Kenntnis...” (see 
page 101, note 125 above), p. 671. 

Page 119, note 306: Add 

For agam in Uighur Turkish cf. agam bitig (page 50, 

line 415) translated “die Agama-Biicher” (page 51, line 
16) in the “ Tiirkische Turfantexte in Verbindung mit Dr. 
A. von Gabain und Dr. G. R. Rachmati herausgegeben von 
W. Bang VI. Das buddhistische Sitra Sikiz Yiikmak mit 
einer Tafel (Berlin, 1934)” [= Sonderausgabe aus den Sit- 
zungsberichten der Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 1934]. Cf. also op. cit., p. 80, 
note 415. 

Page 120, note 309, line 14: For semble une forme read semble 
étre une forme 

Page 126, note 334, line 5: For note 18 read note 16 

Page 126, note 336: For anu |< their”) read anu (“ their ”’) 

Page 127, note 338, line 13: For cereals * read cereals 

Page 128, note 339: For note 49 read note 47 

Page 155, line 17: For metriculously read meticulously 

Page 158, bottom line: For K read IE 

Page 167, line 22: For economical read economic 

Page 312, line 1: For chih-shih read chia-shih 

Page 316, line 5 from bottom: For © <X% read < < t= 

Page 316, line 4 from bottom: For ®thAA read BEAT 4A 

Page 335, lines 12-13: For Arthur L. Krorrer read Alfred L. 
KROEBER 

Page 339, line 14: For (1125-1264) read (1225-1264) 

Page 339, line 26: For Sheng-tsung read Shen-tsung 

Page 408, note 27: Add On the other hand, according to Juvaini, 
I, 110, Cingiz Xan passed the summer of 1222 in the pas- 
tures of Baylan, i.e., well to the north of the Hindu Kush, 
and crossing the Oxus in the autumn only then sent back 
Toérbei ToqSin in pursuit of the Sultan. The Mongols may 
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perhaps have confused Baylin with the Parvan they knew 
already. Cf. Rasid ad-Din, ed. Brrrzin, XV. 130, tr. Smir- 
NOVA, 225: “ the plain which the Mongols call Parvan.” 


Page 408, note 31: 


For V read Vil 


Page 410, line 4: For people read peoples 


Page 410, note 35: 
Page 410, note 36: 
Page 410, note 36: 
Page 410, note 36: 
Page 433, note 20: 


For p. 99 read p. 97 

For S53 read Soo 5 

For <> read 2 

For ~~ read od 

For Tine Chien read Trne Ch‘ien 


Page 435, note 23, line 24: For Hsii-kuei read Hsii-kuei 
Page 435, note 23, line 36: For If. read If, 
Page 436, line 3: For™ read * 








